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LILY PONS 


With Revivals of “Lakmé” and “Sonnambula” Now in Preparation for Her at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, the French Soprano’s Second Season in America Has Been One of Growth and 
Expansion, Both in Opera and Concert. The “Lakmé’’ Revival Is Set for February 19. 
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“SIMONE BOCCANEGRA” AT METROPOLITAN CONTRASTS EARLY AND LATE VERDI 


By Oscar Thompson 


ROME APPLAUDS ITS FIRST PERFORMANCE OF PIZZETTI'S OPERA, “DEBORA E JAELE” 


By Luigi Colacicchi TWENTY 
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WINNING FOR MUSIC ITS RIGHTFUL PLACE IN THE EDUCATION OF THE NATION A 
By Dr. Charles N. Boyd COPY 














GEORG 


SEBASTIAN 


The meteoric rise of this young conductor on the horizons of opera and 
concert—witnessed by press and public 
of the most critical music centres 

Hamburg — Leipzig 
Berlin — Barcelona 
Buenos Aires 
is reconfirmed by the enthusiasm with 
which his conducting of the “Marriage 


of Figaro” at the OPERA COMIQUE, 


PARIS, on January 29 was received. 


The orchestra of the Opéra Comique 
in this performance of Figaro was in- 
comparable in fineness, lightness and 
expression under the new conductor 
Georg Sebastian who is a complete 
master in his profession. 
—L’Intransigeant, Paris 


Georg Sebastian, who became over- 
night a celebrity in Buenos Aires, con- 
ducted his orchestral forces through 
breath taking climaxes in the finest 
Salome performance which South 
America has yet witnessed. 
Deutsche LaPlata Zeitung 
(Buenos Aires) 


One of the best and most perfect 
Tristan interpretations which we have 
ever heard—Georg Sebastian is to be 
credited with an unquestioned suc- 
cess. —La Nacion, Buenos Aires 


The orchestra achieved a_ richness 
of dynamic effects seldom heard. 
—Weissmann in B. Z. am Mittag, 
Berlin. 


He performed the Kaiserwalzer with 

such tantalizing and impulsive rhythm 

that one could hardly sit still. 
—Schrenk in D. A. Z., Berlin. 


; A veritable tornado of applause 
in France and Russia this spring. broke loose after the overture. 
—Triest. 


Georg Sebastian will conduct 


opera and symphonic concerts 


For opera and symphonic con- Undoubtedly the most eminent artistic 
‘ personality of this season—a giant 
among conductors. 

States —La Noche, Barcelona. 


cert engagements in the United 


A conductor to the manor born. 
—Tageblatt, Budapest. 


address 


Personal Representative in Europe Personal Representative in America 


ANDRE MERTENS L. WIELICH 
BERLIN 1401 Steinway Hall NEW YORK 
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TOSCANINI WILL 
POSTPONE RETURN 
TO PHILHARMONIC 


Notifies Directors of Orches- 
tra That He Can Not Re- 
sume Post Early in March, 
Following Advice of Phy- 
sicians—Beecham Invited 
to Conduct as Guest Pend- 
ing Decision as to His 
Ability to Return Later— 
Respighi to Lead One 
Week’s Programs, Includ- 
ing World Premiere of His 
“Mary of Egypt” 


EPORTS which had been widely 
circulated in recent weeks that the 
state of Arturo Toscanini’s health 
would not permit him to resume his en- 
gagement, as scheduled, with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony for the 
final eight weeks of the season were 
confirmed in an announcement by the 
management of the orchestra on Feb. 6. 
The directors of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society announced that, “on 
the advice of his physician, Maestro 
Toscanini has been compelled to notify 
the Society that he cannot resume his 
post as conductor of the orchestra early 
in March. Pending a decision as to his 
ability to conduct later in the season, 
the directors have invited Sir Thomas 
Beecham to come as guest conductor. 
The third week of Maestro Toscanini’s 
period will be conducted by Ottorino 
Respighi, whose new work, ‘Mary of 
Egypt,’ will receive its world-premiere 
at that time.” At the time when Mv- 
SICAL AMERICA went to press, no an- 
nouncement had been made of a defi- 
nite acceptance by Sir Thomas of the 
American engagement. 

Toscanini’s premature return to Eu- 
rope, when he had completed only the 
first four weeks of his scheduled period 
of eight weeks, followed a recurrence 
of the neuritis in his right arm, for 
which he had undergone treatments 
abroad during the last summer. 


Respighi Novelty Scheduled 


The premiere of the Respighi work 
was scheduled to be given by Toscanini 
in a special benefit concert for the or- 
chestra’s pension fund in March. The 
work is an opera-oratorio, calling for 
the participation of soloists and chorus 
with the orchestra. 

Respighi has appeared as guest con- 
ductor in concerts of his works with 
other American orchestras, and played 
as soloist in his Piano Concerto with 
the Philharmonic on his first visit to 
the United States in 1925 and also in 
his Toccata in the fall of 1928. Sir 
Thomas Beecham fulfilled guest en- 
gagements with the Philharmonic and 
also with the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
January, 1928. 


Edited by 


Founded in 1898 by JoHNn C. Freunp 











Notables Aid Emergency Relief | 


A Group of Musical Celebrities Who Foregathered at Madison Square Garden to Buy Tickets for 
the Benefit Recital Given in the Huge Amphitheatre by Ignace Jan Paderewski on Feb. 8 for the 


Musicians’ Emergency Aid Campaign. 


Left to Right Are Seen: Nina Koshetz, Jacques Thibaud, 


Paul Kochanski, Josef Lhevinne, Ernest Schelling (in the Rear), Elisa Aguilar, Bruno Walter, Walter 
Damrosch and Alexander Siloti 





Reiner Leads World-Premiere of 


Malipiero Work in Philadelphia 


UUUUEANEN ELUTE PTE PLLeEecOP Le o 


Italian Composer’s “Con- 
certi” Given by Philadel- 
phia Orchestra — Walter 
Gives Prokofieff Suite with 
New York Philharmonic 
—Charles Lautrup Leads 
Pennsylvania Symphony 
as Guest 


HILADELPHIA, Feb. 5.—A feature 

of the concerts conducted by Fritz 
Reiner with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
on Jan. 29 and 30 and Feb. 1 was the 
world-premiere of G. Francesco Mali- 
piero’s “Concerti,” which was played 
from manuscript. The work contains 
seven sections with a preface, or “Es- 
ordio,” and a leave-taking, or “Com- 
miato.” Each of the inner sections is 
devoted to the solo exploitation of vari- 
ous woodwinds and brasses. The writ- 
ing shows a notable feeling for the 
color and possibilities of each instru- 
ment. There is much melody; the piece 
being, however, essentially a brilliant 
essay in instrumentation. Sinigaglia’s 
merry “Baruffe Chiozzotte” opened the 
program and the satiric “La Valse” of 
Ravel closed it, with Respighi’s “The 
Fountains of Rome,” very beautifully 
played as the other chief item. 

For his Philadelphia Orchestra pro- 
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grams for Jan. 22-23, Mr. Reiner gath- 
ered together a group of interesting 
works that had semi-novelty, since most 
of them had disappeared from the local 
repertoire in recent seasons. The piéce 
de résistance” was Strauss’s “Also 
Sprach Zarathustra,” which used to be 
a favorite of Carl Pohlig, Mr. Stokow- 
ski’s predecessor, and of Fritz Scheel, 
founder of the orchestra. A large scale 
work, yet with many inner complica- 
tions, it was read most impressively. 
Schumann’s Overture, Scherzo and Fi- 
nale, Op. 52, and Brahms’s Serenade in 
A Major, Op. 16, are unrecorded on or- 
chestra lists here and were probably 
first local performances. Both exhibited 
typical qualities. The other number 
was Smetana’s intensely nationalistic 
“On the Shores of the Moldau.” 


Walter Leads Philharmonic 


Bruno Walter returned on Jan. 25 as 
leader of the New York Philharmonic, 
his program including two symphonies, 
the Haydn in B Flat Major and the 
Brahms No. 2. A novelty was the Suite 
from Prokofieff’s “Prodigal Son.” Mr. 
Walter’s adhesion to the traditions and 
the score indications of the composers 
was noticeable, and certainly proved a 
rather good way of giving a concert. 
This was particularly the case in the 
Haydn, which was given with reduced 
orchestra, and read very sensitively 

(Continued on page 18) 
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“BOCCANEGRA” HAS 
BELATED PREMIERE 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Lavish Production Given IIl- 
Starred Work of 1850's, as 
Revised by Composer with 
Help of Boito in “Otello” 
Days — Music Has Mag- 
nificent Pages and Many 
Inferior Ones, Contrasting 
New with Old — Tibbett 
Carries Heaviest Burdens 
of Strong Cast and Title 
Role Is One of Baritone’s 
Outstanding Achievements 

By Oscar THOMPSON 


r the American march of that 
“Verdi risorgimento” which has oc- 
cupied an even more conspicuous place 
in the operatic affairs of Central 
Europe than in Italy, where Verdi is 
more to be taken for granted, “Simone 
Boccanegra” arrived with due flourish 
at the Metropolitan Opera on Thurs- 
day evening, Jan. 28, the first novelty 
or revival of 1932. “Simone Boccane- 
gra” could qualify in either category; 
as a revival, because it has been on 
and off the stage since 1857; as a nov- 
elty, because this was a first perform- 
ance at the Metropolitan and presum- 
ably the first in North America. 
General Manager Giulio Gatti-Ca- 
sazza chose an American for his first 
Simone, casting Lawrence Tibbett for 
a role that can be described as of 
Chaliapin proportions. He can be cred- 
ited with an outstanding success. The 
other chief male roles, those of Fiesco, 
Gabriele and Paolo, were assigned re- 
spectively to Ezio Pinza, Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli and Claudio Frigerio. Maria 
Miller appeared in the one feminine 
part of consequence, that of Amelia, 
which had been variously rumored as 
destined for Elisabeth Rethberg and 
Rosa Ponselle. The principals were 
summoned before the curtain repeated- 
ly, taking their bows singly and in 
groups, with the latter augmented by 
Tullio Serafin, the conductor; Alex- 
(Continued on page 5) 





_“SIMONE BOCCANEGRA.” Opera 
in a prologue and three acts. Libretto by 
Francesco Piave, revised by Arrigo Boito. 
Music by Giuseppe Verdi. Sung in Ital- 
ian. First time in the United States. At 
the Metropolitan Opera House, Jan. 28, 
evening. 


THE PROLOGUE 


Simone Boccanegra Lawrence Tibbett 
Jacopo Fiesco Ezio Pinza 
Paolo Albiani Claudio Frigerio 

Paolo Ananian 


THE PLAY 


Simone Boccanegra....Lawrence Tibbett 
Maria (Amelia) Maria Miiller 
Tacopo Fiesco Ezio Pinza 
Gabriele Adorno......Giovanni Martinelli 
Paolo Albiani Claudio Frigerio 
Pietro Paolo Ananian 
A Capt. of the Arbalisters...G. Paltrinieri 
Amelia’s Maidservant Pearl Besuner 
Conductor, Tullio Serafin 
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Future of Orchestra Said to 
Hinge Upon Success of 
Drive for Public Subscrip- 
tions — Basil Cameron 
Hailed as Brilliant Guest 
Leader of Midseason Con- 
certs by Orchestra 


AN FRANCISCO, Feb. 5.—The Mu- 

sical Association will open a com- 
munity drive for $175,000 by popular 
subscription for the San Francisco 
Symphony on Feb. 15, $50,000 of that 
amount being required to complete the 
current season and the remainder to 
assure a start for next season. Con- 
siderable optimism is felt as to outcome 
of this campaign. 

While the affairs of the orchestra 
await a solution, the Symphony, under 
the fine guest leadership of Basil Cam- 
eron, has given several excellent pro- 
grams. 


Werrenrath Is Soloist 


Reinald Werrenrath was soloist on 
the all-Wagner program for the ninth 
pair of symphony concerts on Jan. 
22-24, singing “Wotan’s Farewell” and 
the “Evening Star” from “Tannhiu- 
ser.” His best work was done in the 
latter excerpt. The orchestra did fine 
work in the accompaniments and 
achieved some splendid moments in the 
following orchestral numbers: 

“Siegfried’s Rhine Journey’”’ 

“Siegfried Idyl’’ 

Overture and Bacchanale from “Tannhiduser” 

Introduction to Act III and Dance of the 

Apprentices from ‘“Meistersinger” 

For the ninth of the Friday night 
“pops,” Mr. Cameron presented a tune- 
ful program, with Willem Dehe, ’cellist, 
as soloist. The program: 

Se wee ccace Sullivan 


Entr’acte from “Rosamunde”....... Schubert 
. « vid a ree Schubert 
Second Movement from D Minor Concerto 

; Klengel 
Minstrel Chant ................ Glazounoff 
Spanish Serenade .............. Glazounoff 

Mr. Dehe 

Roumainian Rhapsody .............. Enesco 


Suite “La Boutique Fantasque” 
Rossini-Respighi 

Variations on a Tschaikowsky Theme. Arensky 

NC IRS &v-s'0. 60.55.0620 60 Ons Se ee Debussy 

Mr. Dehe scored a pronounced suc- 
cess in the Glazounoff numbers, and 
was obliged to repeat the Serenade. 
Schubert’s “Bee” also had to be re- 
peated, the first violin section taking 
well-merited bows. 

The second of the Young People’s 
Symphony Concerts given in the Tivoli 
Theatre on the afternoon of Jan. 29 
drew a larger audience than the first. 
The performance was also much supe- 
rior to that at the initial concert. Fol- 
lowing the introductory remarks by Ian 
Alexander, the orchestra played the 
following program: 

Finale from “Oxford” Symphony...Haydn 

Andante from E Flat Symphony..... Mozart 

Larghetto from Symphony No. 2. . Beethoven 

Allegretto from Symphony No. 8. . Beethoven 

Song: “‘Oh, pt yg Re ees niente Haydn 


Overture to “The arriage of Figaro” 
Mozart 





E. C. Mills Returns to American 
Society as General Manager 


E. C. Mills, who until 1929 was chair- 
man of the administrative committee 
of the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers, and since 1929 
head of the Radio Music Company, Inc., 
will return to the American Society as 
general manager, beginning March 1. 
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San Francisco Launches $175,000 
Campaign for Symphony Fund 





uid 


Demonstrations of the clarinet and 
bassoon were incorporated during Dr. 
Alexander’s commentary. The women’s 
chorus from the San Francisco State 
Teachers’ College, trained by Mary 
Weaver McCauley, led the singing. 


Beethoven Mass Performed 


Under the baton of Hans Leschke, 
leader of the Municipal Chorus, orches- 
tra and chorus presented Beethoven’s 
“Missa Solemnis” in the Exposition 
Auditorium for the municipal series 
audience on Jan. 21. The soloists were 
Audrey Farncroft, soprano; Ruth 
Waterman Anderson, contralto; Allan 
Wilson, tenor; and Everett Foster, 
bass. Uda Waldrop presided at the 
municipal organ. The performance was 
a distinct credit to all concerned. 

Mary Wigman made her Pacific 
Coast debut here in the Tivoli Theatre 
on the night of Jan. 30, winning an 
ovation of tremendous proportions for 
the originality of her art. A house sold 
out almost a week in advance of the 
recital caused Manager Peter D. Con- 
ley to arrange a second event for Feb. 
14. José Iturbi also drew a packed 
house for his piano recital in the same 
theatre on the night of Feb. 1. 

Marsory M. FISHER 


ORGANISTS HONOR HOLST 





National Association Fetes Composer 
at Dinner 


In honor of Gustav Holst, the distin- 
guished English composer, now in this 
country to give a series of lectures at 
Harvard University, the National As- 
sociation of Organists gave a dinner at 
the Pythian Temple on the evening of 
Feb. 2. Dr. T. Tertius Noble, chairman 
in the absence of Harold Vincent Milli- 
gan, president of the association, read 
a greeting from Mr. Milligan, who was 
unable to be present owing to a profes- 
sional engagement. 

Many prominent organists attended 
the dinner, after which Mr. Holst de- 
livered an engaging lecture on “Eng- 
land and Her Music,” a review of the 
development of the art from its be- 
ginnings up to the present day. He 
was given a most cordial welcome fol- 
lowing Doctor Noble’s introduction and 
again at the close of the lecture. 


Fritz Mahler, Nephew 
of the Composer, Wins 
Success as Conductor 








Jacobi 

The Young Berlin Conductor, Fritz Mahler, 

Who Has Been Well Received in Recent 
Orchestral Concerts 


BERLIN, Feb. 1.—A nephew of Gus- 
tav Mahler is carrying on the musical 
tradition of the family, having won fa- 
vorable tributes for his work as leader 
of concerts in several cities. Fritz 
Mahler, despite his youth, has this sea- 
son conducted three concerts of the 
Dresden Philharmonic Society. His 
programs for these concerts contained 
the Fourth Symphony of Mahler, the 
Sixth Symphony of Bruckner, and vari- 
ous modern works, including a first 
performance of Jerzy Fitelberg’s Sec- 
ond Orchestral Suite, and new compo- 
sitions by Nikolai Lopatnikoff, Vladi- 
mir Vogel, Eugen Zador and Ernst 
Krenek. 


As Guest Conductor 


Mr. Mahler recently appeared as 
guest conductor of the Berlin and Co- 
penhagen radio orchestras, the former 
station having invited him to give the 
First Symphony of Gustav Mahler in 
what is believed to have been its first 
broadcast performance in Germany. 
He has also conducted the Wiesbaden 
Symphony on several occasions, and 
has been invited to conduct his fa- 
mous kinsman’s “Resurrection” Sym- 
phony with the Warsaw Philharmonic 
and to lead a concert in Munich. 





PLAN FOUNDATION F 


Project for New Centre Is 
Announced at Concert 
Honoring Lewisohn 


A chamber music foundation, devoted 
to the giving of free concerts and the 
instruction of young players, and 
forming a repository for music of this 
class comparable to a public library, 
will be founded in New York in the 
near future. The first institution of 
the sort in the country, a site has al- 
ready been don&ted for it in the Bronx 
near the site of the new Hunter College 
buildings, and construction may be be- 
gun in the fall. A drive for funds to 
endow the new institution will be 
started within the next year. 

The project was announced at a 
testimonial concert to Adolph Lewi- 
sohn, noted music patron, at Hunter 
College on the evening of Jan. 28. Mr. 
Lewisohn will be the chief patron of 
the new centre, the plans for which 





OR CHAMBER MUSIC 


have been formulated by Dr. Henry T. 
Fleck, professor of music at the college, 
who will be in charge of the institution. 

Other sponsors will be George Gor- 
don Battle, Lieut.-Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman, Clarence Mackay, George Mc- 
Aneny, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Harry Harkness Flagler, Grover A. 
Whalen, Otto Kahn, Theodore Stein- 
way, Samuel Levy and Albert Gold- 
man. 

Facilities for instructing students 
will be available, and advanced stu- 
dents who show promise will receive 
opportunities to make public appear- 
ances at the free concerts. The present 
chamber music concerts, which have 
been held at Hunter College for some 
years under the patronage of Mr. 
Lewisohn, will be expanded in scope. 

The announcement was made by 
George McAneny, who praised Mr. 
Lewisohn’s interest in the cause of 
music. The program was given in cele- 
bration of Mr. Lewisohn’s fiftieth an- 
niversary as a music patron. 


CHICAGOANS SEEK 
FUND OF $500,000 


Insull Opens Drive for 
Guarantors as Opera 
Season Ends 


Cuicaco, Feb. 5.—Samuel Insull, 
president of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
announced after a meeting of the trus- 
tees on Jan. 25 that unless guarantors 
renew pledges of $500,000, there will be 
no Civic Opera season next year. No 
contracts with artists or new expendi- 
tures will be entered into until the fund 
is assured, he said. Solicitation of 
funds will start soon, and guarantors 
will be given concessions in prices and 
seating. 

The $500,000 fund was subscribed in 
1927 to cover a five-year period, and ex- 
pired at the close of the present season. 
Supplementary guaranty funds to 
widen interest in opera and to prevent 
the entire fund from expiring at the 
same time were subscribed in 1928 and 
1930. These now amount to $100,000. 

Thus what may possibly be Chicago’s 
last opera season for some time to 
come, came to an end with “Martha,” 
time-honored finale of the Chicago sea- 
son, on Jan. 30. The house was entirely 
sold out, as had been all of those of the 
last performances. The cast was that 
which had sung the work in previous 
presentations: Mmes. Turner and 
Glade, and Messrs. Schipa, Lazzari, 
Baccaloni and Ringling in the leading 
roles. 





A New Lohengrin 


The final fortnight of the season was 
devoted mostly to repetitions of works 
that had proved popular with the pub- 
lic. There were some changes of cast. 
The illness of René Maison put Paolo 
Marion into the name part of “Lohen- 
grin” on Jan. 21. It was Marion’s 
greatest opportunity of his first season 
with the company, and he rose to the 
moment with quite the best singing of 
his entire engagement. The voice was 
free, pure, and of engaging quality. 


‘His success was such that the manage- 


ment retained him in the role for the 
final performance of this opera at the 
matinee of Jan. 30. 

The final “Meistersinger,” on Jan. 26, 
had Lotte Lehmann for the Eva, thus 
immeasurably strengthening an other- 
wise magnificent production. In fact, 
so exceptional was every detail of Mme. 
Lehmann’s singing and interpretation 
that it tended somewhat to throw the 
role out of perspective. Her exquisite 
singing at the beginning of the first 
act, and in the duet with Sachs and the 
quintet of the third, remain as one of 
the most thrilling memories of the sea- 
son. 

Pampanini as Nedda 


A popular-priced “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “Pagliacci” on Jan. 23 had 
Claudia Muzio for the Santuzza, in ex- 
cellent voice and in one of her best 
roles, and gave to Rosetta Pampanini 
her third role of the season as Nedda. 
The interesting newcomer sang, as 
seems to be her invariable habit, with 
superb vocal control and deep and com- 
municative feeling. The realism of her 
acting again aroused discussion. 

Two performances of “Carmen” with 
Conchita Supervia, on Jan. 23 and 27, 
the former with René Maison as Don 
Jose, the latter with Antonio Cortis in 
this role and Cesare Formichi as the 
Toreador; “Mignon” on Jan. 19; “Gio- 
conda” on Jan. 25; and “Traviata” on 
Jan. 28, filled out the last two weeks. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 
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‘Simone Boccanegra,” at Metropolitan, Contrasts Early and Late Verdi 
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Carlo Edwards 
Boccanegra with His Daughter. Lawrence Tib- 


bett in the Title Role and Maria Miiller as 
Amelia 


(Continued from page 3) 
ander Sanine, the director, and Giulio 
Setti, the chorus master. 

Much of the show of enthusiasm at- 
tendant on the many curtain calls was 
obviously genuine, some as obviously 
manufactured, as when the _ horny- 
handed gentleman behind the rail in- 
dulged in tumultuous palm beatings at 
the first glimpse of some spacious but 
very papery-looking scenery. The pro- 
duction in its entirety had this sense 
of spaciousness, and in its crowd scenes 
the sumptuosity traditionally associ- 
ated with the Metropolitan. The old 
opera was given every reasonable op- 
portunity to put its best foot forward. 


Length of Its Stay Problematical 


Whether it will live beyond two or 
three seasons at the Metropolitan is 
problematical, as are all such revivals 
from the tesselated Verdian past. Al- 
ready, “Luisa Miller” seems to be des- 
tined for the discard, though it was 
very cordially received when given its 
first Metropolitan performances two 
seasons ago. But cessation does not 
mean death for these old Verdi works. 
They will come back, drop out again, 
reappear. Their flaws defeat them; 
their vitality keeps them alive. 
“Simone Boccanegra,” one of the most 
prodigiously flawed, is also one of the 
most prodigiously vital. Its first Met- 
ropolitan audience listened to much 
that was flat, trite, characterless and 
banal. But it listened also to some of 
the most magnificent pages that Verdi 
or any other composer has written for 
the lyric stage. 

Two operas, in fact, were disclosed 
with this first New York revelation of 
“Simone Boccanegra”; one, that of 
Piave and the relatively early Verdi of 
the eighteen-fifties; the other, that of 
Boito and the relatively late Verdi of 
the eighteen-eighties. The score, as 
disclosed in the revised version pro- 
duced at Milan in 1881, nearly a quar- 
ter of a century after the world pre- 
miere of the original in Venice, on 
March 12, 1857, alternated the Verdi 
of “Trovatore” with the Verdi of 
“Otello.” Monterone jostled Iago. 
Ernani was admitted into the presence 
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Carlo Edwards 


The Council Chamber Scene of the Metropolitan Production of “Simone Boccanegra,” Showing (Center) Lawrence Tibbett as Simone and Maria 
Miiller as Amelia and Near Them, at Right, Giovanni Martinelli as Gabriele and Ezio Pinza as Fiesco 


of Ford. The Doge of Genoa breathed 
his last to a haunting orchestral phrase 
that was to bring something of mystery 
into the veiled English night of “Fal- 
staff.” He never changed, this Verdi; 
yet he was the composer who changed 
more than all others. The first day of 
creation wrote what the last day of 
reckoning should read—but in what an 
amazingly different light! 


A Revival by Way of Vienna 


America’s belated acquaintance with 
this made-over product of the man of 
Busseto may be traced, at least indi- 
rectly, to the Verdi craze that has been 
so curious a development of recent 
years in Austria and Germany. The 
devoted Franz Werfel, as could be 
tahen for granted, had more than a 
finger in the pie. After “Macbeth,” 
“Luisa Miller” and his variously 
amended “Forza del Destino” had been 
mounted in sundry German-language 
theatres, Werfel took “Simone Bocca- 
negra” in hand and did his best to 
clarify the plot, with the result that 
Vienna produced the old opera with a 
considerable show of success in 1930. 
Berlin and other cities of the “Reich 
took it up, and this kindled fresh in- 
terest in the work in Italy. The Met- 
ropolitan, producing Italian opera in 
Italian, had no reason to use the Ger- 
man text of the Werfel edition. As 
for the bafflements of the plot, audi- 
ences that could accept “Trovatore” 
and “Forza del Destino” could be 
trusted with the visual perplexities of 
“Simone Boccanegra.” 

No one knew better than Verdi why 
“Simone Boccanegra” had been a fiasco 
at its first performance some seventy- 
five years ago. In his letters he is 
found referring to the work as “gray 
and monotonous.” He realized that 


the plot was one of unrelieved gloom. 
But Verdi believed in gloom. He was 
convinced that in Simone, an ex-cor- 
sair of the fourteenth century who be- 
came the Doge of Genoa, and in Fiesco, 
the patrician who became Simone’s mor- 
tal enemy because this man of the 
people had possessed an aristocrat’s 
daughter, he had two characters that 
could be made something of; and he 
was right. But he realized also that 
the opera was badly put together. 
Hence the revision. 


Plot Derived from Spanish Drama 


The original was derived from a 
Spanish play by that same Gutierrez 
who wrote the drama of “El Trova- 
dor,” from which Cammarano derived 
the mixed babies of the libretto of “Il 
Trovatore.” Gutierrez was at one time 
Spanish consul in Genoa and there be- 
came interested in the historical Boc- 
canegra, a commoner who seems to 
have been a merchant-privateer, rather 
than a pirate, and who was elevated to 
the dizzy heights of Doge in a time 
when Genoa was a power on the seas. 
Boccanegra was poisoned by an enemy 
noble. But the dramatic and operatic 
Boccanegra was not to be such a simple 
Simon. He must needs have a child 
by Maria, the daughter of the haughty 
Fiesco; the beloved Maria must die and 
the daughter stray away, none know- 
ing where; the implacable Fiesco must 
assume another name and foment in- 
surrection. Young Gabriele must hate 
the Doge, the while paying court to the 
fair Amelia, who isn’t really Amelia 
but the second Maria, long-lost daugh- 
ter of Boccanegra and grand-daughter 
of Fiesco. Paolo, a politician who 
feels it was he who “made” the Doge, 
must seek to abduct Amelia; when 
thwarted, he must be the one to give his 


ruler poison. Most of the time, the 
characters are in ignorance of each 
other’s identity; Amelia even of her 
own. 

The opera is in five scenes, divided 
as prologue and three acts, the first act 
having two scenes, and there being a 
lapse of twenty-five years between the 
prologue and the first act. Boccanegra 
is first seen as a young lover and ad- 
venturer. Thereafter he is viewed as 
a middle-aged ruler and tender parent. 
In the prologue he is acclaimed as 
Doge at the very moment of his an- 
guish over the discovery of the death 
of Fiesco’s daughter. In the first 
scene of the first act he rediscovers his 
long-missing child. At the end of the 
opera, with death upon him, he re- 
stores her to her grandfather, Fiesco. 


Superb Ensemble in Council Scene 


Full of turbulence as it is, the tale 
has, for early Verdi, relatively little 
fatality. The Doge dies; his poisoner, 
Paolo, is executed. There is one other 
killing, but it is of a character that 
never appears; an incident of the ab- 
duction of Amelia by the henchmen of 
Paolo. It leads to the climax of the 
most famous scene of the opera, that 
of the Council Chamber, the second 
scene of the second act. A mob storms 
the Chamber and Boccanegra, by his 
eloquence, quells a riot. He is accused 
by Gabriele of being behind the abduc- 
tion, the relationship of father and 
daughter being as yet a secret. Boc- 
canegra suspects Paolo and calls on 
that miscreant to curse the culprit, as 
yet unknown. Paolo pronounces the 
enforced “maledetto” on himself in an 
ensemble of great power. The music 
built up for the principals and chorus 
on the phrase “Il suo commosso ac- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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GUSTAV HOLST, ON AMERICAN. VISIT, APPROVES OuR WAYS 





WUUDUVAOTU 1/400 bAaMddL LAAN 


Noted British Composer, 
Here to Lecture at Har- 
vard, Refuses to Avow 
Any “Theories” of Teach- 
ing and Claims Inter- 
views Make Him Shy— 
Appeared as Guest Con- 
ductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony, Introducing His 
“Hammersmith” to Am- 
erica 

By QUAINTANCE EATON 


66 HE very idea of an inter- 
view spoils what might have 
been a good talk,” said 
Gustav Holst plaintively. “I 

never give them in England. And I am 

impossible.” 

Thereupon, the noted British com- 
poser, who is now visiting America to 
lecture at Harvard, and has thus laid 
himself open to the clamorous jour- 
nalistic customs of this country, a!most 
succeeded in proving his contention of 
impossibility as an interviewee—but not 
quite. For he will talk if urged—about 
gardens and lawns and walking trips. 
But not about his contemporaries. Not 
one word. 

And as a further dash of cold water 
he said: 

“I have no opinions, you see. And 
few convictions.” 

Transplant the man whose orches- 
tral suite, “The Planets,” has perhaps 
made him best known here, from a 
quiet téte-a-téte to the head of a speak- 
er’s table or a lecture platform, how- 
ever, and this diffidence disappears. The 
inscrutable blue eyes behind their thick 
glasses grow warm with his subject 
(most often the art of composition, 
sometimes British music through the 
ages—still minus discussion of con- 
temporaries), and the flow of speech 
has none of those hiatuses that an in- 
terviewer tries desperately to fill. 


Once Played as Trombonist 


Anecdotes upon which his lips are 
sealed in the rare interviews he grants 
are told without reluctance in public, 
if he wants to make a point. There was, 
for example, the story in illustration 
of the snobbishness of the English in 
regard to their native musicians, which 
he told at the dinner given him in New 
York by the National Association of 
Organists. 

Mr. Holst was once a trombonist, 
this being one of the musical activi- 
ties of his younger days which he 
grouped under the general head of “do- 
ing anything and everything in mu- 
sic’ when questioned privately, and 
which included study of the piano and 
organ. 

“In the ’nineties,” he said (at the 
dniner), “I was one of a little band that 
used to look for seaside jobs in the 
summer. One summer we had an En- 
glish conductor, two-thirds of the men 
were English, and one-third foreign 
musicians. We got paid two pounds a 
week, no traveling expenses. The next 
summer we had a foreign conductor, 
were dressed up in uniforms with gold 
braid, and billed as a foreign orches- 
tra. Two-thirds of the players were 
still English, but the difference was 
this: we got paid three guineas a week, 
and all expenses found.” 


AURALUDALDUAAAAUNDAEGALDAAUUAGAALSSCEEDL ELT 








Lambert 
Gustav Holst, the Noted British Composer, Who Will Be Guest 
Professor of Composition at Harvard 


This modest gentleman, who so start- 
lingly reverses the usual procedure of 
public shyness and private garrulity, is 
english through and through, but his 
name might puzzle genealogists. 


Of Swedish Ancestry 


“You are of German ancestry?” we 
questioned, having seen a parenthetical 
“von” before his father’s name. 

“Now let’s thrash this out,” he re- 
plied, surprisingly communicative. 
“Holst is a Swedish name, and my 
family came originally from Sweden. 
But there was a migration to Russia, 
and my great-grandfather was born in 
Riga. Where the ‘von’ came from I do 
not know, but I have dropped it my- 
self. I once met some von Holsts in this 
country who came from a German 
branch. But frankly, family trees, even 
my own, do not interest me very 
much,” 

Another silence. 

“Your teaching?” This proved a 
venture into the void, despite the fact 
that he has long been noted for his 
pedagogical talent, and has been music 
master in several well-known London 
schools. Particularly interesting has 
been-his work with adult amateurs in 
Morley College, and he has been music 
master at St. Paul’s Girls’ School since 
1905. 


Scouts “Theories” of Teaching 


“Have I any theories, you mean? No, 
no theories. No fixed ones. It all de- 
pends upon the students. How can I 
set a formula and abide by it, when 
every individual is different? Oh, you 
Americans, how you love to analyze 
everything!” 

This was said, not scornfully, but in 
amusement. Mr. Holst likes us very 
much. This is his third visit to Amer- 
ica. The first, in 1923, was followed by 
another in 1929. On his first visit he 
conducted his “Hymn to Jesus” at the 
Ann Arbor Festival. The present one, 
of six months’ duration, has already 
included appearances as guest conduc- 
tor with the Boston Symphony, where 
he introduced his orchestral scherzo, 


(UOUOUUAAAOUIOUOOOADLLOUUUADONSUAUUAQOAUOOANINNSASISNNNG4NN400004440% \S4iNN44L4NAN4NNU1444400000UUU0ULOUNNUNUONNEQUUUULUUUDALUUAURREEUGROONQOEONUD MENU AOU AHHH ASAT 


“Hammersmith,” and 
led several of his 
other works. 


Mr. Holst was 
greatly pleased at 
the news that Albert 
Stoessel has rear- 
ranged the New York 
Oratorio Society pro- 
gram of March 14 
to include his Two 
Psalms, for chorus, 
string orchestra and 
organ. The com- 
poser plans to come 
down from Cam- 
bridge to hear the 
performance. 


Other ties than 
musical ones bind 
him to this country. 


“T really came over 
also to see my broth- 
er, Ernest Cossart,” 
he confided. “He is 
an actor, playing in 
‘The Devil Passes,’ 
on Broadway. He 
has a daughter, Mary, 
who is in the New 
York production of 
‘Hay Fever.’ He has 
been here for more 
than twenty years.” 

American ways in- 
terest this quiet Britisher. The open 
sweeps of country, rolling green lawns, 
miraculously without any of the exclu- 
sive walls and hedges which make an 
English walk so shut in, delight his 
soul and satisfy that longing for wide 





WHI sLOAUUASUAUENAUD SOUL OETAUU NTA 


spaces which even an Englishman may 
feel. 


“But there is one thing I do not 
understand,” he declared. “That is 
your avowed longing to do a great 
many things for which you say you 
have not time. I believe—now do not 
be angry—that if you really want 
passionately to do something, you will 
find time. I used to study Sanskrit in 
the train—I learned the alphabet, at 
least. Much good it did me, but I 
learned it. 


“Now, however, my attitude is far 
better than yours. I frankly admit I’m 
lazy when I don’t want to do anything 
very much. It saves so much wear 
and tear.” 


But the man who has quietly gone 
on his way and won a name for himself 
as a composer and teacher is not lazy 
—he merely knows what he wants 
most and has very efficiently set about 
to get it, without any fuss. He cannot 
talk about it, but others can—and do. 





Campaign to Raise Funds for New 
York Opera Comique Opened 
Successfully 


A campaign to raise $10,000 for the 
New York Opera Comique was recently 
opened by a committee headed by Mrs. 
Eldon Bisbee. One-fourth of the re- 
quired sum has already been raised, 
according to the report made at a meet- 
ing of the committee at the home of 
Mrs. Bisbee on Jan. 27. A single gift 
of $1,000 by Mrs. Paul D. Cravath 
was recorded. Two more committee 
meetings are to be held this month. 
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Pizzetti’s “Debora e Jaele” Has First Rome Hearing © 


SAMUI ARENAS ALAA 1eetanttt 





Successful Royal Opera Pro- 
duction of Italian Com- 
poser’s Music Drama, 
Awarded National Prize 
Last Year, Prompts Critic 
to Evaluate Composer’s 
Art—Subtle Art of Setting 
Text in Idiom Like Nat- 
ural Speech Responsible 
for Uniquely Moving Mo- 
ments of Drama 


By Luter Coxvaciccui 


OME, Feb. 1.—Every per- 
formance of Ildebrando Piz- 
zetti’s stage works almost 
invariably brings forth a 

discussion of the aesthetic values of the 
opera as regards its historic relations 
with lyric drama and particularly with 
the traditional Italian opera. The re- 
sult is an inevitable distortion of 
values, due to the fact that comparison 
brings into high relief an irreconcilable 
difference in ideals between opera in 
general and the Pizzettian opera. This 
has the consequence of causing a dam- 
aging severance between the public and 
the composer—that is, damaging to both 
factions. 

In truth, Pizzetti’s works and the 
traditional melodrama have nothing in 
common, notwithstanding the fact that 
musical theatres are the medium 
through which the works of the Par- 
mesan master are brought to the pub- 
lic attention. On the occasion of the 
staging of the most recent of Pizzetti’s 
works, such as “Lo Straniero” and 
“Fra Gherardo,” and especially the lat- 
ter, in which some people thought they 
noticed a compromise between the well- 
known ideals of our composer and the 
conventional lyrical tradition, the word 
“melodrama” was not omitted from the 
critical vocabulary in speaking of them. 
But it will be necessary to do this in 
the case of “Débora and Jaéle,” per- 
formed recently with all honors at the 
Royal Opera House in Rome, since this 
work constitutes the most energetic and 
uncompromising affirmation of Piz- 
zetti’s artistic credo. 

Having cleared the ground of mis- 
understandings, the important matter 
to be resolved is whether the new the- 





atrical form of Pizzetti’s adoption, 
which he calls simply “drama,” 
achieves a poetic reality. If this oc- 


curs, it will be quite useless to discuss 
the historic legitimacy of the means 
which the artist has employed for his 
purpose. 


A Drama of Soul Conflicts 


In brief, “Débora,” in the final analy- 
sis, is a drama of souls, a conflict of 
sentiments, in which human love is in- 
termingled with love of fatherland and 
the duties it involves: a drama which 
arises, develops and is concluded in the 
course of a few episodes. The Jews 
wish to attack the Canaanites, who 
have invaded their surrounding lands 
and cities. It is Débora, the 
prophetess, who commands the war. 
The beautiful Jaéle, in order to assure 
the victory to the Jews, whose enemies 
are greatly superior in numbers, will 
go forth to seduce and deceive the king 
»f the Canaanites, Sisera, as a second 
revengeful Judith. But Jaéle and 
Sisera fall deeply in love with one an- 
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A Manuscript Page from Piz- 
zetti's “Débora,” Containing 
Part of the “Alleluia” Which 
Concludes the Opera, In- 
scribed by the Composer and 
Sent to “Musical America” at 
the Time of the Rome Pre- 
miere 
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other, and without hope, because love 
for the fatherland is also strong and 
divides them. It is only the defeat of 
the Canaanites which will reunite 
Sisera, fugitive and persecuted, to the 
trembling Jaéle, who in order not to 
have him fall alive in the hands of the 
Jews, kills him. 

A drama of high conception, consid- 
ering it from the moral standpoint. 
From the artistic point of view it is 
rich in lyrical elements, easily ex- 
ploited, which are comprehended by 
love and by the soul-states deriving 
from it. Finally, from a strictly the- 
atrical point of view—that is to say, 
when considered as a thing which is 
to be heard as well as seen—the work 
is rather wanting in action, movement 
and plot. But here one enters the 
sphere of the Pizzettian conception, 
which gives the greatest importance to 
the verbal expression of the feelings, 
varied and colored to the utmost de- 
gree, rather than to their manifesta- 
tion in acts. 


Importance of Verbal Setting 


What really are the means employed 
to externalize this drama? The word, 
both single, that is to say, placed in 
the mouth of the individual protagon- 
ists, and collective, as expressed by the 
crowd. The word, added to a kind of 
musical halo, rising from the very 
sound of every phrase, dilated by the 
warmth of the language. From such 
a phonic nebulosity, more or less dense, 


more or less luminous, 
the orchestra emerges to 
enlarge the resonance, 
which is then poured out 
on the stage, to sur- 
round the voices them- 
selves, which have cre- 
ated it, with their speech. 

This in its essential 
lines, is the formal struc- 
ture of “Débora.” Some- 
times, it is true, some 
unusual situation of me- 
lodic fullness is created, 
as well as of orchestral 
élan, determined by the 
natural and, we might 
say, inevitable solution 
of the recitative into 
song. This produces 
pages of richer sonority, especially by 
means of choral polyphony, such as the 
supplication “O Madre” in the first act, 
certain pieces of the second, and the 
final “Alleluia.” 

But the dramatic core is not here; 
it is in those pages from which song is 
banished, and the expression of indi- 
vidual as well as collective sentiment 
is entrusted only to the recitative. Not 
seldom this is reduced to the common 
speech, scarcely differentiating itself 
for a greater intensity of accent. 

Such a form of expression has, how- 
ever, only a practical aim, that of bene- 
fitting the intelligibility of the story. 
This is also facilitated by the continual 
tenuity and subordination of the or- 
chestra. Therefore, it is not in these 
parts that the Pizzettian system of the 
“recitar cantando” or song-recitation 
attains its lyric climax. But when the 
passage declaimed, by the very nature 
of the sentiment expressed and by vir- 
tue of the sound and rhythm of the 
words, develops. sufficient musical 
energy to surmount both itself and the 
orchestra, which feeds upon it, then 
the dramatic reality becomes a true 
poetic verity. At such times the opera 
rises to wonderful heights, and attains 
a very strong emotional power. 


A Moving Love Scene 


In these cases, we no longer follow 
the speech of the actors on the stage, 
simple in its verbal logic and in its sig- 
nificance, but another speech, which is 





A Scene from Pizzetti’s “Débora e Jaéle” as Recently Produced for the First 
Time in Rome at the Royal Opera House, Showing the Striking Ensemble Direc- 
tion Employed by Gioacchino Forzano in Mounting the Crowd Scenes 


like the phantom of the former, its 
lyric symbol. 

The second part of the second act is 
almost entirely realized in this direc- 
tion, and it can be shown @ propos the 
pages of the duet between Sisera and 
Jaéle, at the time it reaches the heights 
of amorous sway: Sisera: “Once in a 


distant country overseas” . . . 
Jaéle: “Look and read.” Sisera: “How 
beautiful you are,’ and later: “Oh, 


beauty, oh, all beauty,” and “Let me 
bring you” up to the culmi- 
nating “You are free, Jaéle. 

But kiss me, kiss me once again, your 
lord .’ followed by the kiss, 
which is one of the most touching mo- 
ments of the lyric stage of all time. 

The third act, too, contains moments 
of strongly emotional recitative, such 
as the story of the defeat told by 
Sisera. But a greater position is taken 
by a certain orchestral eloquence of a 
descriptive sort, and partly by the 
choral expression, which, as in the first 
act, is greatly developed and of sure 
effect. 

The theatrical principles of Pizzetti, 
therefore, appear to be fully justified 
by the expressive value of the opera in 
performance. And it is thus that we 
accept them, immune as we are from 
any historic prejudices. The defects 
inherent in the rigidity of the system, 
though not slight, are belittled when 
we consider the limitations which in 
“Débora and Jaéle” much more than in 
“Fra Gherardo” and “Lo Straniero,” 
Pizzetti imposes upon himself—that is 
to say, the difficulties which he has 
undertaken and which, as Valery says, 
“demonstrate the quality of his pride.” 


Public Reception Cordial 


This fact was well understood by the 
great majority of the public of the 
Rome Royal Opera, which gave serene 
approval to this work, on which the 
Mussolini prize of 50,000 lire was be- 
stowed last year by the Royal Academy 
of Italy. 

Success was certainly not wanting 
at this first performance of “Débora” 
in Rome, despite the fact that a small 
part of the public, because of the mis- 
conceptions which I mentioned at the 
beginning of this article, hoped to find 
itself before a melodrama complete in 
all its traditional attributes. The com- 
poser was warmly féted and many 
times called to the footlights, with the 
superb interpreters: Gino Marinuzzi, 
the conductor; Andrea Morosini, leader 
of the chorus; Gioacchino Forzano, the 
régisseur; Giulietta Tess, who sang 
Jaéle; Alessandro Dolci, as Sisera, and 
Angelina Crawcenco, as Débora. 
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SAMUEL A. BALDWIN CONCLUDES A NOTABLE QUARTER CENTURY 
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An Appreciation 
By A. WALTER KRAMER 


N the evening of Jan. 25 in the 

Great Hall of the College of the 
City of New York, Samuel A. Baldwin 
gave his 1362nd organ recital, complet- 
ing a series which he began a quarter 
of a century ago. The occasion was 
also his seventieth birthday. Following 
the recital, a reception was held in 
honor of the retiring head of the music 
department and Mrs. Baldwin, at- 
tended by the president and faculty of 
the college and invited guests. 

For his final recital at the college 
Professor Baldwin played Liszt’s 
“‘Weinen, Klagen,” Bach’s Fantasy and 
Fugue in G Minor, Reubke’s “94th 
Psalm,” three great pillars of the organ 
literature, and works of Widor, Bossi, 
Foote, Schubert and Wagner. He was 
applauded throughout the evening and 
made to feel that his listeners fully 
appreciated his fine art, not only at 
this performance, but throughout the 
years during which he has given pleas- 
ure to countless thousands. 

Though at the height of his powers, 
Professor Baldwin, according to a rul- 
ing that professors on reaching seventy 
must retire, is obliged to relinquish his 
chair. What he has done for music- 
lovers in New York is a matter of rec- 
ord, for his public recitals on Wednes- 
day and Sunday afternoons have 
without interruption had vast audi- 
ences, who have listened to an enor- 
mous repertoire played by a master. 


Wide-Ranging Organ Programs 


I have a rather intimate association 
with these organ recitals. For I was 
a student at the College of the City of 
New York when Professor Baldwin 
inaugurated the series. I attended his 
first recital there and was initiated 
into the beauties of organ music. Be- 
fore that I knew little of what the 
organ meant, save for the church offer- 
tory and an occasional organ perform- 
ance in connection with orchestra at 
symphonic concerts. 

It was Professor Baldwin who made 
known to me the organ works of Bach, 
the sonatas of Mendelssohn, Rhein- 
berger, Merkel, Guilmant; the sym- 
phonies of Widor, of other and later 
Frenchmen, such as Vierne and Ma- 
quaire; the Italians Bossi and Rava- 
nello; the shorter pieces of Reger. 
From him I came to know the organ 
music of César Franck, of Handel and 
many others. He has always given the 
American organ composer a hearing, 
playing the Suite in D of Arthur Foote 
again and again. He played the “Im- 
provisation” from this suite at his final 
recital. He has played virtually all the 
organ music of Pietro Yon, of Felix 
Borowski, of James H. Rogers, of 
Harry B. Jepson, to name but a few. 

Transcriptions, too, have had a place 
on his lists, thus enabling many who 
loved the music of Wagner to hear it 
in fine organ versions, much of it be- 
ing well suited to such adaptation. His 
programs have been most comprehen- 
sive in every way, neglecting no school, 
ever keen to introduce a new composer. 


A Wise and Kindly Mentor 


Two decades have passed since I was 
a student at college, during which time 
I have been able to attend the Baldwin 
recitals too infrequently. But I have 
watched the programs with interest 
and have seen these recitals develop 
into an important part of New York’s 


musical life. I can never forget the 
inspiration that I drew from Professor 
Baldwin’s playing when I was a stu- 
dent. I was studying music, but not 
the organ. I am certain that, save for 
his recitals, I would not have held so 
marked and sympathetic an interest in 
organ music of the past and present. 
It has remained to the present day, so 
that a new symphony of Dupré, or a 
new work of Karg-Elert has for me a 
vital meaning, which for many of my 





© Bachrach 

Samuel A. Baldwin, Noted Organist, Who Re- 
tired on Jan. 25 as Head of the Music Depart- 
ment of the College of the City of New York 


colleagues, unfamiliar with the organ 
literature, it cannot have. 

To Professor Baldwin I must express 
my deep appreciation of his encourage- 
ment and advice. Like many another 
youngster, I was trying my hand at 
composition. Attending his recitals, I 
wrote some small organ pieces and was 
overjoyed on showing them to him to 
have his approval. Not only did he 
approve, but he performed them while 
I was a student at college. I shall 
never forget his placing on his pro- 
grams my “Pastorale Religieuse” and 
“A Night Song.” Those were red letter 
days for me. He led the college or- 
chestra, in which I played, and once 
permitted me to play my Romance for 
Violin and Orchestra at the annual 
concert. His kindness, his understand- 
ing, his great gifts endeared him to all 
who knew him; his modesty was ever 
a matter of wonder to those of us who 
were, in our youthful enthusiasm, much 
too confident, I am sure. 


Gifted as Composer 


Professor Baldwin as a composer has 
done several symphonies, a “Romantic 
Suite,” songs, cantatas and a number 
of organ pieces. These latter he has, 
with true modesty, rarely played in his 
recitals. Our college orchestra once 
played the beautiful slow movement 
from his “Romantic Suite,” a move- 
ment which remains with me over the 
years as unusually expressive, replete 
with warm melody. For many years 
prominent as a church organist, at 
Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, as successor to 
Dudley Buck, Professor Baldwin la- 
bored ardently. To the literature of 
the church he contributed a universally 
known anthem in his “Tarry with Me, 
O Thou Saviour” and has made one of 
the finer settings of “Angels from the 
Realms of Glory.” I hope that he will 





in his retirement devote his time to 
composition, a field in which he should 
reveal himself as noteworthy as he has 
been as an organist. 

A word, too, in praise of his service 
as an educator. At the college he has, 
in addition to his organ recitals, given 
courses to the students in musical his- 
tory and appreciation, as well as theo- 
retical instruction, in recent years as- 
sisted by two instructors. In my day 
there were only his lectures in music 
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appreciation and history, where we 
learned much from his talks of the 
spirit of serious music, of the great- 
ness of the masters and their relation 
to the art in which they worked. No 
one could have done a nobler work than 
he at the College of the City of New 
York. He completes there a career of 
distinguished attainment, marked by 
mastery, sincerity and that simplicity 
of character which is representative of 
the finest in American manhood. 





Paderewski Feted in Washington; 
Concert for Unemployed Relief 





bbe anagem Feb. 5.—Led by 
Mrs. Herbert Hoover, one of the 
largest concert audiences ever to fill 
Constitution Hall on the evening of 
Jan. 25 arose to its feet and over- 
whelmed Ignace Jan Paderewski with 
a wild outburst of applause. The con- 
cert, sponsored by Mrs. Hoover for the 
benefit of the nation’s unemployed, 
was truly an artistic success, as 
given under the local management of 
Mrs. Wilson-Greene. Every member 
of the President’s Cabinet was present 
with his wife, and the list of foreign 
representatives was headed by the 
Polish Ambassador. 

The great statesman-musician opened 
his recital with Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue in A Minor, arranged by Franz 
Liszt. In Mozart’s Sonata in A Major, 
the Turkish March was played stir- 
ringly. A group of Chopin works,,in- 
cluding the B Minor Sonata, superbly 
performed, and four numbers by De- 
bussy were followed by Liszt’s Second 
Hungarian Rhapsody. The audience 
had waited all evening for this work. 
At its conclusion, the applause was so 
thunderous that the playing of five en- 
cores was necessary. 


Philharmonic in Visit 


Bruno Walter conducted the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society of New 
York at its second concert this season 
in Constitution Hall on the afternoon 
of Jan. 26. The German conductor ap- 
peared here for the first time. 

Opening with Haydn’s Symphony in 
B Flat Major, Mr. Walter charmed his 
audience with a reading of artistic in- 
dividuality. A first performance in 
this city was given to the suite from 
Prokofieff’s ballet, “The Prodigal Son,” 
which was received ratheh coolly. 

Mr. Walter struck a more happy 
medium when he presented the Second 
Symphony of Brahms. The noble sec- 
ond and the brilliant last movements 
were played with much effect. The 
audience was visibly moved, and the 
conductor was forced to take bow after 
bow. 


The Cosmopolitan Grand Opera 
Company gave a series of eight per- 
formances, under the baton of Jacques 
Samossoud, in the National Theatre 
during the week of Jan. 4. The operas 
presented were “Rigoletto,” ‘“Trova- 
tore,” “Roméo et Juliette,” “Faust,” 
“Carmen” and “Hansel und Gretel” 
and “Pagliacci” in a double bill. The 
casts, which gave several very credit- 
able performances, included Dreda 
Aves, Bianca Saroya, Colette D’Arville, 
Georgia Standing, Anna _  Leskaya, 
Dorothy Dickerson, Alice Haeseler, 
Grace Anthony, Gladys Mathew, Helen 
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Eisler, Dimitri Onofrei, Joseph Royer, 
Ivan Ivantzoff, Mario Valle, Ralph Er- 
rolle, Amund Sjovik, Alexander Kur- 
ganoff, Vladimir Dubinsky and Luigi 
Dalle Molle. The chorus also sang 
creditably, and the settings and cos- 
tuming were adequate. 

Katie Wilson-Greene was the local 
manager for the season, probably the 
only grand opera which the Capital will 
enjoy this year, as it has already been 
announced that there will be no per- 
formances by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, despite the fact that there 
was a profit of $3,000 last year. 

Amelita Galli-Curci caused a sensa- 
tion when she appeared before a local 
audience on Jan. 9 in Constitution Hall 
under the local management of Mrs. 
Wilson-Greene. Mme. Galli-Curci sang 
favorite arias in her best manner, and 
pleased greatly with works by Paisi- 
ello, Rosa, Mozart, Bartlet, Obradors, 
Delibes, Hahn, Levy, Samuels, Novello 
and Bishop. She was assisted by Ho- 
mer Samuels, pianist, and Raymond 
Williams, flutist. She was called upon 
to sing nine encores. 

Washington music-lovers turned out 
en masse on the evening of Jan. 12 
to welcome the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
under Leopold Stokowski. The pro- 
gram, representing the work of some 
extremely modern composers, included 
Lopatnikoff’s Symphony No. 1, a work 
of much restless energy, Milhaud’s 
Concerto for percussion instruments, 
a clever but somewhat mathematical 
composition; Alexander Mossoloff’s 
shrill “Soviet Iron Foundry”; the 
Ravel-Moussorgsky “Pictures at an 
Exhibition,” and Stravinsky’s new Vio- 
lin Concerto, which introduced Samuel 
Dushkin to this city as soloist. Mr. 
Dushkin was warmly applauded for 
his playing of the difficult and rather 
debatable work. 

DorotHy DEMUTH WATSON 





G. RICORDI & CO. MOVES 


Noted Publishing House Will Expand 
Retail Activities in New Building 





The noted music publishing firm of 
G. Ricordi & Co., Inc., of which Dr 
Renato Tasselli is managing director, 
has moved its premises from 14 East 
Forty-third Street to 12 West Forty- 
fifth Street, where it will occupy a 
three-story building. 

A new feature of the Ricordi firm wil! 
be its store located on the street leve! 
of its new building, equipped for the 
convenience of retail clients, in which 
field it plans to expand its activities. 
The other floors will be devoted to its 
other departments. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The shift from symphonic to what is 
known as “synco-symphonic” music at 
the Roxy Theatre (that is, from a sym- 
phony orchestra to one of glorified jazz) 
was not made without one precautionary 
move on the part of the management. 
I refer to a bid for audience comment. 

“Let the customers decide” has 
usually been the procedure of this the- 
atre when changes are made. Conse- 
quently, ballots were handed out to the 
audience during eleven performances, 
asking whether each listener preferred 
“classical” to “popular” overtures. 
The results are in. 

Now, you would think that the rea- 
son for these results not being made 
public (up to this time we have not 
heard a word breathed about them) 
might be because they favored the pres- 
ent régime. But in that case, would 
not a little corroboratory publicity be 
just what was wanted? 

What are we to think when the fig- 
ures reveal a four-to-one vote in favor 
of “classical” music? 

Doesn’t it really look as if the man- 
agement had received a slight shock 
and decided that the less said, the bet- 
ter? Those figures speak for them- 
selves. , 

Of course, you realize that S. L. 
Rothafel (“Roxy”) is not responsible 
for this lowering of standards. He 
has been, as you know, connected with 
the National Broadcasting Company as 
production manager for almost a year. 

+ » ~ 


You may remember that I referred 
recently to the rather ludicrous at- 
tempt of an organization for the regu- 
lation of Sabbath observance to prose- 
cute a noted dancer and her manager 
for giving a program in New York on 
that day. I also stated my belief at 
that time that the dancing fraternity is 
being somewhat discriminated against 
in this matter, as all sorts of other pro- 
grams are allowed to flourish at that 
time. 

Now I see that a bill has been intro- 
duced in the Legislature of New York 
State by Assemblyman Langdon W. 
Post which would make concert danc- 
ing on Sundays legal in localities that 
do not prohibit it by local ordinance. 
I do not know whether such a measure, 
if passed, would be effective in making 
the way of the dancer in New York 
City less thorny, but I am sure that if 
it were to, Mr. Post would have the 
undying gratitude of any number of 
beautiful devotees of Terpsichore. He 
would also be the recipient of a rousing 
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vote of thanks from a number of New 
York concert managers and theatre 
owners. Even I myself, being an ac- 
knowledged heretic, would sink into my 
seat at ome of these affairs with a 
more joyous abandon. It would not be 
necessary to keep watch out of the 
corner of one’s eye for a lurking po- 
liceman. ' 
* 7 > 

The trials of a head usher in one of 
Manhattan's concert halls are some- 
times more weighty than any novice 
may suspect. Not only must he mar- 
shal im serried ranks the (more or 
less) youthful ladies with a passion 
for music who assume the duties of 
pew-guiders in these sacred precincts, 
but he must be ever on the alert to 
supply the somewhat capricious wants 
of his many patrons. If a lady faints 
from over-absorption in Scriabin or 
one of the moderns, he must be on 
hand with vinaigrous salts to revive 
her. He must advise on the procedure 
of leaving and departing, he must di- 
rect the proper projection of the debu- 
tante’s flowers stagewards and—most 
important of all—he must be inured to 
the most terrifie dins which human in- 
genuity has yet invented. 

I am told that the head usher at one 
of our leading halls was approached 
the other evening by a fashionable 
young gentleman in acute distress. 
The sad tale which he blurted out was 
this—and indeed the eye confirmed it: 
Having purchased a new pair of shoes, 
and worn them on that evening for 
the first time, he had discovered in the 
midst of a two-piano lullaby that the 
pinch of them was simply unendurable. 
With a murmured apology to his 
woman companion, he had slipped 
deftly out of them. But, alas! during 
the fimal number he had discovered 
that they could not be replaced, de- 
spite the most heroic efforts. He had 
therefore been obliged to make his 
exit with the shoes in his hand—cer- 
tainly a procedure unprecedented in 
concert hall etiquette—to the convulsed 
amusement of the auditors, who quite 
neglected the performers on the stage. 

What, then, did our Argus of the 
concert hall advise? Being a man of 
presence of mind, he ran quickly to 
the box-office and demanded a paper- 
cutter. This was imserted into the 
adamant shoes of the bewildered youth, 
whose appeals for aid touched even 
the hardest hearts. 

“Pretend you have sprained your 
ankle,” the head usher hissed when this 
proved of no avail. He blushed vio- 
lently with the uncomfortable aware- 
ness that the tone of his emporium was 
being lowered by such an unseemly 
scene. 

“I have done that, and it hasn’t 
helped a bit,” sobbed the unfortunate 
victim. 

Then a brilliant idea seized the cus- 
tedian. “Go out on the sidewalk, and 
the cold will cause your feet to con- 
tract.” he cried, triumphantly. “You 
will then be able to resume your shoes 
as a proper mortal,” he concluded 
sternly and turned away. 


~ ” * 
In the Metropolitan’s premiere of 
Verdi’s old opera, “Simone Bocca- 


negra,” Lawrence Tibbett in the title 
role of the corsair who became a 
doge of Genoa demonstrated his out- 
standing abilities. The American 
baritone has made truly great strides 
and is today an artist of distinction 
both in opera and concert. 

Think back and see what has come 
to pass. I remember well your former 
editor, John C. Freund, writing, not 
sO many years ago, that the Metro- 
politan hesitated time and again to 


present an American singer as the 
feature of a new or important opera. 
His words were something to this effect: 
“Whereas the appearance of a gifted 
native singer in the’ opera houses of 
Italy or Germany would crowd the 
house, in our own country, where 
foreign things have always been wor- 
shipped almost with idolatry, the ap- 
pearance of an American would empty 
the house.” 

Times have changed, haven’t they? 
American artists, when they are ar- 
tists like Tibbett, are just as much a 
magnet as any foreign artist. And I 
can say I am glad that this is at last so. 

* * * 

In the garden scene in “Simone Boc- 
canegra” at the Metropolitan, there is 
a flight of steps at the left, leading up 
to a terrace on a higher level, on which 
trees and flowers grow. Underneath 
this is a door through which Amelia 
makes her entrance. Has she been mus- 
ing in the mushroom cellar or does the 
door lead to a more intimate part of 
the residence? 

+ * * 

Many hypotheses have been advanced 
to explain the present somewhat tan- 
gled financial affairs of a good part of 
the world. “War debts,” say some, 
while others chorus “Reparations.” 
Then there are the tariff and the over- 
production bogies. 

A new and rather original solution 
to the whole matter is advanced by 
Paderewski. At least the famous pi- 
anist-statesman, on his arrival recently 
to make an American tour, blamed con- 
ditions on the ubiquitous instalment 
plan, by which, you know, many mor- 
tals acquire such various adjuncts as 
automobiles and folding-beds. 

“The vanity of the rich placed em- 
phasis on a display of luxury,” said 
Paderewski. “The poor long to emu- 
late this display. And merchants 
sought to make capital of this spirit 
of envy by encouraging customers to 
buy on the instalment plan. There- 
upon people began mortgaging their 
whole lives. 

“People who had fought and sacri- 
ficed for liberty had unconsciously al- 
lowed themselves to become enslaved 
in another way. They had become 
slaves to the artificial things of life— 
habits, conventions and a lavish mode 
of living which they had come to re- 
gard as indispensable to vyll-being. 
Their cars, their radios, their jewelry, 
even their clothes, were bought on the 
system of deferred payments. It be- 
came a habit with them to live beyond 
their resources and when the crisis 
arose they were unable to meet their 
obligations. 

“The instalment plan, I believe, is 
one of the main roots of our economic 
disorder. It lured the manufacturers 
who devised it into overproduction 
until they sustained tremendous losses 
and hundreds of factories collapsed 
the world over. Our standard of liv- 
ing had reached too high a level be- 
fore the reaction set in. Life was too 
complex.” 

At any rate, the famous Polish pi- 
anist is not one of those who is con- 
tent to theorize about the situation. 
As you know, he has generously offered 
his services for a series of benefit con- 
certs for the unemployed, in line with 
his well-known benevolent tendencies. 

The first of the concerts, given in 
Washington under the sponsorship of 
a notable committee headed by Mrs. 
Herbert Hoover, brought a triumph for 
the distinguished artist. The concert 
given in Madison Square Garden for 
the same cause on Feb. 8 by the noted 
musician brought fervid acclaim for 
his rare art and benevolence. Truly, 
this age needs more figures of the 
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The Glower on George Gershwin’s Face Seen 

Above Was Decidedly Not Present When the 

Composer Played His Second Rhapsody with the 
Boston Symphony a Few Nights Ago 
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stature and the great-heartedness of 
Paderewski. 
* * * 

The question is no longer “How old 
is Ann?”, but “How old is Scotti?” 

It is prompted by the recent articles 
in the daily press telling of the veteran 
baritone’s “sixty-fifth birthday.” Well, 
I don’t want to dispute the age of an 
opera singer, even of a male one, nor 
do I think that the biographical musi- 
cal dictionaries are wrong. 

But I sort of recall more than ten 
years ago a dinner being given to the 
much-admired Antonio by his friends 
at an Italian restaurant over in Fort 
Lee, New Jersey, and that our good 
friend, the late Gianni Viafora, was 
present and drew one of his famous 
pictures of the gathering Unless my 
memory plays me entirely false, that 
occasion was neither the fiftieth nor the 
fifty-fifth birthday of the once mellow- 
voiced Scotti. Methinks it was his six- 
tieth, which, if so, would make him 
quite a few years more than sixty-five 
now! 

Don’t ask me whether his voice today 
sounds older than sixty-five, for if you 
did, I would be obliged to answer that 
it does and has for some time. But 
his art is still great in such parts as 
Chim Fen, Scarpia and one or two 
others. Scotti has been a striking per- 
sonality at the Metropolitan during his 
thirty-three seasons. 

Now that he is sixty-five, or that he 
is said to be so, he ought to sit down 
and write his memoirs. For he has 
seen glorious days, has been a part of 
them, as have but a few of the Metro- 
politan’s principals. 

+ o* * 

It was interesting to read that Bruno 
Walter’s recent performance of 
Strauss’s tone-poem “Don Juan” was a 
“bourgeois” one. This is a nice dis- 
tinction, a fine one. Perhaps, some day, 
if we are real good, we may hear some- 
one give an “aristocratic” rendition of 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue or a 
“ladylike” one of Sibelius’s ‘“Finlan- 
dia,” hopes your 
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WINNING FOR MUSIC ITS RIGHTFUL PLACE IN OUR SCHOOLS 





Dr. Boyd, author of the accompanying article, 
occ erter ‘ef te ‘Passburgh ‘Musical Institute 

as tor of the — 

and treasurer of the N 
of Music. He was 
Teachers’ National Association and choral Ye 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs. Active 
during a number of years as 

ductor, he is also well known as 
on musical subjects.—Editor, MUSICAL AM- 
ERICA 


By Dr. Cuartes N. Boro 


HE teaching of nearly every 
popular subject except music 
has long been subject to cer- 
= tain definite, if changing, 
prescriptions and acceptances. But mu- 
sic teaching has occupied a lone and 
unenviable position. It has been largely 
a matter of the private lesson, with 
such class work as the music school or 
private teacher prescribed. 

American colleges and universities 
have had departments of musie for 
many years, but as a rule these have 
been loosely affiliated with the col- 
legiate structure. Music until rather 
recently has not been included in the 
subjects generally acceptable for aca- 
demic degrees. 

Even in 1908, when the U. S. Bureau 
of Education published an exhaustive 
bulletin on Music Education in the 
United States, the author, Arthur L. 
Manchester, bewailed the lack of accu- 
rate data, of systematic courses of in- 
struction, and the absence of coopera- 
tion among music teachers. He stated 
very truly that this lack of system and 
indefiniteness of aim had caused edu- 
cators to refuse music a place in edu- 
cational schemes. 


Early Plans for Standardization 





Ten years later, in the Bureau of 
Education’s Survey of Education for 
1916-18, Dr. Waldo S. Pratt reported 
various discussions regarding the 
standardization of music teaching, with 
emphasis upon the formulation of 
courses in music which should provide 
“valuable schemes of knowledge and 
accomplishment to be demanded for 
teachers of singing, playing, and the- 
ory.” Throughout Dr. Pratt’s report 
there is evidence of the dissatisfaction 
among leading music teachers over the 
small recognition accorded music as a 
study. This state of mind presents a 
strong contrast to the attitude of the 
previous decade. 

The first step toward an adequate so- 
lution of these problems was taken in 
the autumn of 1924, when some twenty 
heads of music schools and musical de- 
partments of colleges and universities 
met in Pittsburgh to discuss conditions. 
The outcome of this meeting was the 
organization of the National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music, for the purpose 
of securing a better understanding be- 
tween such schools; of establishing a 
more uniform method of granting 
credit; and of setting minimum stand- 
ards for the granting of degrees and 
other credentials. At an early stage, 
the cooperation of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration was enlisted, and with the 
prestige and financial support thus pro- 
vided rapid progress was made with 
the preliminaries. 


Musical Courses Outlined 


Since the member schools represent 
college and university schools of music 
as well as detached music schools, it 
seemed advisable that first attention 
shonld be given to outlining a series of 
music courses which should parallel the 
average academic courses in accom- 
plishment, and which for convenience 
should be evaluated in the same terms. 


These music courses require for en- 
trance high school graduation and a 
corresponding degree of musical ad- 
vancement. They cover a four-year pe- 
riod, with minimum requirements for 
attainment in various lines of theory 
and applied music. Graduation as a 
Bachelor of Music implies approxi- 
mately the same amount of work as is 
covered by the 120 units required by 





Trinity Court Studio 


Dr. Charles N. Boyd, Treasurer of the National 
Association of Schools of Music, Who Outlines 
the Growth of That Organization’s Scope 


the colleges for the Bachelor of Arts 
degree. A minimum of eighteen and a 
maximum of thirty semester hours in 
subjects of general cultural value are 
included in these courses. There are 
also appropriate provisions for the de- 
gree of Master of Music, which must 
be preceded by at least two years of 
active practice of music or study after 
the Bachelor’s degree has been earned. 


Publication of Courses Undertaken 


These courses, with the specimen ex- 
aminations in the theoretical subjects, 
are published by the Association. Their 
preparatjon was a most difficult task, 
and they may be said to represent the 
best thought and practice of modern 
music teaching. They allow flexibility 
in all teaching, private or class, with 
due recognition of the student’s capa- 
bilities, but they do prescribe the gen- 
eral requirements which should be ex- 
pected of a thorough musical educa- 
tion. 

The next step in the Association’s 
progress was the discussion of courses 


for teachers of music in public schools, 
and these courses were approved at the 
1930 meeting. The Association has 
also published a roster of degrees in 
music awarded by member schools in 
1928-30. 


Training Discriminating Listeners 


It may be objected that this progress 
in the definition of music education ap- 
plies only to more advanced grades, to 
which not more than one student in ten 
attains. This is quite true, but if the 
standards are set by the leading schools 
and their graduates, the instruction of 
students in the lower grades will pres- 
ently tend to a proper preparation for 
the advanced work. 

In recent years, methods of instruc- 
tion for the earlier grades of music 
study have been greatly improved. Em- 
phasis has been placed upon the devel- 
opment of the musical faculties of the 
young student as the only proper basis 
for the acquisition of technical facility. 
The material provided for his study is 
now really musical, as contrasted with 
the mechanically-contrived exercises of 
earlier days. Furthermore, he is 
taught about music, its structure and 
organization, and is taught to listen, 
whereas once he only “learned notes.” 


Class teaching in many departments 
of instrumental music is now bringing 
instruction within the reach of thou- 
sands, particularly when it is provided 
in the public schools. Even the radio, 
often cited as an active factor in the 
discouragement of music study, has 
provided a series of piano lessons for 
all who will “listen in.” 


The present state of music education 
shows a decided advance over that of a 
few years past. It has earned a place 
not formerly accorded it; it is now 
producing better equipped students 
and teachers, and has the prospect of 
bringing about a great desideratum— 
more discriminating listeners to music. 


Leading Schools in Association 


The Association now has some fifty 
institutional members, representing 
every section of the United States. 
These schools are in classes of inde- 
pendent music schools, college conser- 
vatories, or actual departments of en- 
dowed colleges or universities. 

The official roster for 1931 was: 


Officers: president, Harold L. Butler, Syracuse 
University; honorary president, Kenneth M. 
Bradley, Bush _ Chicago; treasurer, 
Charles N. Boyd, Pittsburgh Musical Institute; 
secretary, Burnet C. Tuthill, Cincinnati; vice- 
residents, Mrs. he ty B. Sanders, Cleveland 
nstitute of Music; Rosenberg, Kansas 
Horner Conservatory, Kansas City; William 
Mayfarth, Converse e, Spartanburg, s. c.: 
J. Damages U ty of Oregon. 


George W. Chadwick 
ae Now Ens England Co Conservatory of Music, 
oston,; Kate S. American Institute 

of Applied Music, New yack City; Peter C. 
Lutkin, Northwestern University, Evanston, Il. 


Commission on curricila: Howard Hanson, 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Edgar 4 Brazelton, Bush Conservatory, Chicago: 
Gilbert Combs, Combs Broad Street Conserva- 
tory, *Philadelhie: John J. Hattstaedt (deceased), 
American Conservatory of Music, Chicago; Earl 
V. Moore, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; 
Louise St. John Westervelt, Columbia School of 
Music, Chicago. 


Commission on ethics: Frank H. Shaw, Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music: Donald M. Swarthout, 
University of Kansas; George A. Leighton, Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music. 

Commission on publicity: William MacPhail, 
MacPhail School of Music, Minneapolis; Frederic 
A. Cowles, Louisville Conservatory of Music, 
Philip Greeley Clapp, University of Iowa. 





ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS FINDS GAIN IN TEACHING 


a 
Requirements for Master’s Degree 
Flexible for the Present—New 
Members Admitted 


Detroir, Feb. 5.—The National As- 
sociation of Schools of Music, in its 
eighth annual meeting in Detroit on 
Dee. 29 and 30, reported a noticeable 
improvement in the standards of teach- 
ing, as a result of suggestions made 
by its examiners. 

The convention discussed the require- 
ments for a Master of Music degree 
and determined, for the time being at 
least, to set no definite curricula. The 
association committee was empowered 
to receive proposed curricula from 
member schools and to consider and 
recommend to the Association whether 
or not these should be approved and 
accredited. 





teaching. 


of Schools of Music. 





Some Significant Dates in the Movement for 
Standardization in the Schools 
1908—Bulletin on “Music Education in the United States,” pub- 
lished by the United States Department of Education, urges more 
systematic form of instruction in music. 


1918—Dr. Waldo Selden Platt, in Bureau of Education Survey 
for 1916-18, reports discussions regarding standardization of music 


1924—-Twenty heads of music schools and music departments of 
college meet in Pittsburgh and organize the National Association 


1930—Specimen curricula for public school teachers of music © 
approved by the Association in its annual meeting. 








The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Dr. 
Earl V. Moore; treasurer, Charles N. 
Boyd; vice-presidents, H. L. Butler, 
Ella S. Opperman, Rudolph Ganz and 
Charles F. Rogers. Burnet C. Tuthill 
is the secretary. 

The following were elected to the 
committee on curricula: Donald M. 
Swarthout, William C. Mayfarth and 
Wallace Goodrich. Tracy Y. Cannon 
was elected to the committee on ethics, 
and Edwin G. Kappelmann to the com- 
mittee on publicity. 

The next annual meeting will be held 
during the week between Christmas and 
New Year’s, 1932, in Washington, D 
C., in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association. 

All the member schools retained 
their fully accredited status. Two 
schools which had been admitted on 
probation were accepted into full mem- 
bership. These were the Louisiana 
State University and Illinois Conserva- 
tory of Music, a department of Mac- 
Murray College, Jacksonville, Il. 

Of the new schools applying for mem- 
bership, the Arthur Jordan Conserva- 
tory of Music, Indianapolis, was ac- 
cepted into full membership, and the 
following schools on probationary mem- 
bership: 

Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala.; Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Tex.; Woman’s 
College of Alabama, Montgomery, Ale. udson 


College, Rw Ala. ; Salem Co - 
Salem. Cc. and Wittenberg Col Spring- 
schools were ac- 


field, his. 
The following 

credited for their first two years of 

work: 


Jacksonville College of Music, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Lamont School of Music, Denver, Col.; 
and the New Orleans Conservatory of Music. 
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YOUNG AUDIENCES PROVIDE KEY TO CONCERT PROBLEM 


Tu 











ee 


Eager Listeners in the Schools Make 
for Intelligent Appreciation 








Mr. Clarke, the author of this article on the 
creation of a new type of audiences, is the 
managing director of the National Music League, 
complished amateur ” 

—Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA. 


By Eric T. CLARKE 


HE future of music in 

America lies with you 
young people, and not with 
us grown-ups.” Three 
months ago, Mrs. Otto H. 
Kahn, president of the National Music 
League, spoke these words at the first 
of a series of national broadcasts which 
the League was then inaugurating 
especially for school students. 

Here is a policy in a single sentence: 
a policy based upon the experience of 
a national organization, which, in the 
seven years since its foundation, has 
been working to spread the apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment of music through 
the presentation of concert artists all 
over the country. It would seem, on 
the face of it, rather devastating to 
adult pride when a national organiza- 
tion decides that it can accomplish its 
purpose only through the rising gen- 
eration. Are grown-ups generally so 
benighted as regards music that the 
young people must lead them? There 
are many factors which point to this as 
an inevitable conclusion. 

Only a small proportion of present- 
day adults have a real understanding 
of music. Musical appreciation does 
not spring up overnight; you may rea- 
sonably expect it only in those who 
have grown up with music as part of 
their everyday life. Almost anywhere 
in this country, a concert for adults 
finds most of the audience totally un- 
prepared for intelligent understanding 
or even enjoyment of the music. For 
such persons concerts are, in conse- 
quence, more in the nature of social 
events at which hearing is less im- 
portant than seeing (or being seen). 
Anyone interested in presenting con- 
certs for adults—whether he be a New 
York concert manager or she a chair- 
man of a local music club—finds it nec- 
essary to proclaim the performer 
rather than the music to be performed. 
Otherwise the audience will not be at- 
tracted. Whoever doubts this fact needs 
only to look at a few concert announce- 
ments or advertisements and count 
how seldom the program is even men- 
tioned. Personality overshadows pro- 
gram, 


Discounting the “Show” Side 


This emphasis on what you might 
call the “show” side of concerts is 
actually what lies at the root of our 
problem of spreading music throughout 
America today. It has had far-reach- 
ing effects—all of them to the disad- 
vantage of the music itself. Concert 
buyers first of all want names. Only 
those who can advertise extensively 
and otherwise prove their endurance to 
gain a national reputation are ever in 
actual demand. 

To bring names to the local audience 
is an expensive achievement nowadays, 
and most local organizations feel that 
in return they are entitled to an exclu- 
sive arrangement. They will right- 
eously object to the appearance nearby 
of the name during the season. They 
want the artist on their particular day 
and date. Then, next season, there is 





often a new group in charge. And the 
ever-present wish is for a new face—a 
new name. So the tour of a concert 
artist nowadays doubles back and forth, 
like the ball in a football game. 

Worst of all, it is a wasteful and 
expensive procedure. View it from 
whatever angle you choose, the result 





Loring 


Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, President of the National 
Music League 


is disheartening to anyone interested 
in music. High fees, high admission 
prices, limited audiences; such is the 
sequence which has driven many local 
managers from the field because they 
cannot compete with the movies or 
with other forms of entertainment, or 
lure the stay-at-homes from their ra- 
dios. Many concert directions, too, have 
their troubles, with bookings thinly 
scattered, with expensive selling forces 
unable to subsist on their commissions, 
with fewer and bigger combines pre- 
senting fewer and bigger names. Art- 
ists with relatively few engagements, 
with extraordinary itineraries, are sub- 
jected to heavy expenses that leave a 
disproportionately small net earning 
for even the best of them after all ex- 
penses have been paid, 


Adult Listeners Often Unappreciative 


True; adult concerts go on and will 
continue to do so. And they will grow 
as civic groups are formed and concert 
courses are planned by local coopera- 
tion instead of by the old hit-or-miss 
individualistic method. But where 
meanwhile is the music? The musical 
content of the programs is lost sight 
of: the great artists, who have a musi- 
cal message to bring, will deliver that 
message to unprepared ears and, as 
likely as not, find that their perform- 
ance has been judged by their personal 
appearance or by ‘the cut of their 
clothes. There is nothing to be gained 
through blinking the fact: only a few 
members of an adult audience have 
been sufficiently saturated with music 
to be able to appreciate a Beethoven 
sonata, and the rest will hardly dare 
express themselves with conviction 
until the local critic or some other au- 
thority has told them whether they 
have enjoyed themselves or not. 





At 8:15 A.M. (Not P.M.) This Audience of Bright-Eyed Young People Gathered in the High School 
Auditorium in New Britain, Conn., to Give Enthusiastic Attention to a Recital Arranged by the 
National Music League 





Mrs. Christian R. Holmes, Vice-president of 


the National Music League 


And how does all this affect the rest 
of the musically artistic world? The 
number of excellent artists is great. 
That we know from actual experience. 
Most of them are eagerly anxious to 
perform, yet they have but little op- 
portunity to do so. And meanwhile 
they hover around the lights of New 
York, as moths near the candle, mostly 
unwilling to quit the musical Mecca 
for what seems to them the outer 
wilderness. 

Such is the musical situation today, 
and so it is bound to continue until the 
American boys and girls, now in school, 
grow up and bring to their lives the 
musical background which will enable 
them to appreciate music for its own 
sake. The great army of music super- 
visors grows in strength and experi- 
ence. These supervisors understand 
the truth of Mrs. Kahn’s remarks that 
the future of music in America rests 
with the younger generation. Thus the 
National Music League recognizes that, 
in developing concerts in schools, it is 
making the most effective contribution 
it can to the cause of music in America. 


Superior Audiences in Schools 


In the schools it is possible to keep 
the musical content of the program up- 


permost, There need be no compromise 
on this. Such, at all events, is the re- 
sult of the League’s experience to date, 
based on the presentation of over 500 
concerts before some half-million boys 
and girls of all ages. School students 
are certainly not analytical connois- 
seurs, but their attitude is refreshing 
and unspoiled. They do enjoy good 
music if it is well played and well pre- 
sented. This is true particularly when 
they know what they are in for. 
This is why we supply the teachers 
with material with which to prepare 
their classes beforehand. We also, of 
course, supply other program notes at 
the performances. 

As auditors, boys and girls are per- 
fectly natural in their reactions. If 
they are bored, they show their feel 
ings; nothing will then succeed. If 
their interest is aroused, it can be held 
through surprisingly “heavy” music. 
With students, there is none of that 
painful desire to be seen enjoying the 
right thing, that veneer of false enthu- 
siasm, of faked appreciation, which 
adult audiences so often exhibit and 
which performers so often lean upon. 

Let whoever plays down to student 
audiences beware! We have, at all 
events, found in the case of students 
that a serious program is far more 
likely to succeed, and will leave a more 
lasting impression, than even the best 
program of music which grown-ups or- 
dinarily think most suitable for chil- 
dren. 

Now, after three years’ experience, 
gathered from concerts which the 
League has organized in the school 
systems of nearly a hundred towns, it 
is possible to speak with a certain 
amount of authority. A separate story 
might be told of our musical discoveries 
in the schools, of our successes and our 
failures, of the gradual tendency to- 
ward the more classical programs. This 
experience can all be summed up in the 
fact that these same programs, when 
extended to full concert length for 
adult gatherings, usually need to be 
lightened! 


Rich Field for the Artist 


Fortunately, when the League initi- 
ated this movement in 1929, all the 
circumstances were ripe, and the ma- 
terials ready to hand. We had already 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Resident and Visiting Sym- 
phonic Bodies Give New 
York Excellent Musical 
Fare — Reiner Conducts 
Both Philadelphia and 
Curtis School Forces— 
New York Sinfonietta 
Ends Series—Ernst Hoff- 


mann, Guest Conductor, 


Heard with Manhattan 

Symphony 

N addition to its resident orchestral 

bodies, New York had visits during 
the past fortnight from the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra under Fritz Reiner, and 
the Curtis School Orchestra under the 
same leader. Ossip Gabrilowitsch gave 
an impressive performance of the 
Brahms Second Concerto with the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony under Bruno Wal- 
ter. Dusolina Giannini was a feted so- 
loist and a new Symphony by Allan 
Langley was played in a concert of the 
National Orchestral Association. Quin- 
to Maganini played a group of compo- 
sitions by Americans at the final con- 
cert of the New York Sinfonietta. 


National Orchestral Association 

National Orchestral Association, 
Leon Barzin, conductor. Soloist, Duso- 
lina Giannini, soprano. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 19, afternoon. The program: 


Overture, “Fingal’s Cave”’..... Mendelssohn 


ee Schubert 
Aria, “Adieu, Foréts” from “Jeanne d’Arc” 
Tchaikovsky 

Miss Giannini 
Symphony No. 2, in D Minor...... Langley 


(First Performance) 













OUTSTANDING 
PERSONALITIES 
IN THE | 
Music WORLD 


























MANAGEMENT 


Evans %. Salter 


1138 WEST &7th ST., NEW YORK 
Division Cotumbia Ceneerts Corporation 
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Six Orchestras Heard in Manhattan 


TTT) 











Cosmo 


Ernest Schelling, Conductor of the Children’s and Young People’s Concerts of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony, and Mrs. Melvin Sawin, Who Have Organized a “Children’s Crusade” for Musicians’ 


Emergency Aid, with Several Child Captains in the Movement. 


Left to Right: Front Row, 


Jim Dunlop, Sonia Stokowski and Moulton Sawin; Rear Row, Katherine Lyon Dunlop, Mitchell 
Mulholland, Mr. Schelling, Mrs. Sawin and Edith Sawin 





Mr. Barzin conducted his youthful 
forces with admirable energy and en- 
thusiasm. 

Miss Giannini sang with her custo- 
mary breadth of tone and warmth of 
interpretation. Her performance was 
received by the audience with great 
enthusiasm. 

The Langley Symphony was well 
scored but of excessive length. Its 
idiom was conventional. The work was, 
however, enjoyable and was warmly 
applauded. Ss. 


Gabrilowitsch Plays Brahms 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Bruno Walter, conductor. Soloist, Os- 
sip Gabrilowitsch, pianist. Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 21, evening. The program: 

Overture to “Egmont” .......... Beethoven 

Suite from “The Prodigal Son”’... . Prokofieff 

(First Time in New York) 
Tone Poem, “Don Juan’’........... Strauss 
Piano Concerto No. 2, in B Flat Major 


Brahms 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch 


Having had sufficient time to get to- 
gether with his orchestra, Mr. Walter 
did some surpassingly beautiful play- 
ing in this program. Throughout, the 
tone of the strings was deliciously mel- 
lifluous and the balance between the 
choirs perfectly maintained. In the 
Strauss, some exception might have 
been taken to tempi, some too slow, 
others unusually fast. The dramatic 
values, however, were scrupulously 
brought out and parts of the work 
were quite thrilling. 

In spite of the endorsement of M. 
Henry Pruniéres, that the Prokofieff is 
“a most beautiful and moving score,” it 
seemed hollow, factitious music devoid 
of any sustained idea and merely a 
piece of meretricious instrumentation. 

Of Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s playifig of the 
Brahms, only superlatives can be used. 
The slow movement with its duet for 
’cello and piano was of incomparable 
beauty, and the first and second sec- 
tions exquisite in conception and exe- 
cution. Incidentally, Mr. Walter’s ac- 
companiment was masterly. H. 


“The Symphony” Explained 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Ernest Schelling, conductor. Concerts 
for Children and Young People, Series 
2, Concert 4. Illustrating “The Sym- 


phony.” Carnegie Hall, Jan. 23, morn- 
ing. The program: 

Allegro from Symphony No. 4...... Brahms 

Scherzo from Symphony in B Minor 

Chadwick 
Song: “Santa Lucia” 
Slow Movement from “Nordic’’ Symphony 
Hanson 

Finale from Symphony No. 4...Tchaikovsky 

Mr. Schelling made an eclectic choice 
of symphonic excerpts for his program, 
but it seemed curious that no Beethoven 
was included. Two Americans, how- 
ever, on a symphonic program makes 
a high average. The Chadwick and the 
Hanson movements were certainly in 
high contrast, and the Brahms, as 
might be expected, was about the best 
thing on the program. 
_ The young audience sang the Neapol- 
itan song with vim. 


Sinfonietta Ends Series 


New York Sinfonietta, Quinto Ma- 
ganini, conductor. Town Hall, Jan. 23, 


afternoon. The program: 
Aequale (for Three Brass Instruments) 
Bruckner 
Symphony No. 5, in B Flat Major. .Schubert 
CE ea de aay av ebae coe4 od Debussy 
ER ee ee Maganini 
(First performance) 
— e 0Oo ee Powell 
We ne” i205 vas bbe 0. cmae + + aaee Mason 
“Lilacs” (For Strings) ............ Ruggles 
Scherzo for Five Wind Instruments. Sowerby 
eo Rg Ee aes Taylor 
Excerpts from “The Cat and the seed™ 
ern 


This was the third and last concert 
of Mr. Maganini’s series. The program, 
while somewhat lengthy, was of un- 
usual interest through its variety as 
well as its excellent presentation. 

The Schubert Symphony was an 
agreeable quasi-novelty. Bruckner’s 
piece was—Bruckner. Mr. Maganini’s 
Suite was scored for flute, violin and 
’cello, with the composer playing the 
first-named instrument. It was musi- 
cianly and well conceived. The audi- 
ence received it with favor. 

The group of pieces by contemporary 
Americans was an excellent cross- 
section of composition in this country. 
Mr. Kern’s piece was played by Robert 
Russell, David B. Brown and John 
Kirkpatrick, pianists, with the or- 
chestra. J. 


Philharmonic Sunday Afternoon 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 





Eunice Howard, Pianist, Created an Excellent 
Impression in the Grieg Piano Concerto with 
the Manhattan Symphony 


Bruno Walter, conductor. Soloist, 
Gregor Piatigorsky, ’cellist. Metropol- 
itan Opera House, Sunday, Jan. 24, 


afternoon. The program: 
“et DOE” 52 ccd te aibetsecanaes Strauss 
Concerto in A Minor..........-. Schumann 


r. Piatigorsky : 
Symphony No. 5, in E Minor. ..Tchaikovsky 


Mr. Walter chose to play the Strauss 
tone-poem again for this concert, rath- 
er than the Prokofieff work which had 
been listed, thus making the program 
one of badly arranged climaxes. The 
highlight of the afternoon was Mr. 
Piatigorsky’s impassioned and roman- 
tic playing of the concerto, which 
showed its greatest merit in the inter- 
pretation, for it is not particularly 
effective Schumann. 

The young ’cellist had many recalls 
after his performance, as did Mr. 
Walter when he had finished the sym- 
phony. This last was a somewhat un- 
rhythmical performance, often over- 
burdened with its native morbidity, but 
it had the audience’s warm approval. 


Hoffmann Leads Manhattan Forces 


Manhattan Symphony, Ernst Hoff- 
mann, guest conductor. Soloist, Eunice 
Howard, pianist. Waldorf-Astoria, 
Jan. 24, evening. The program: 


Fantasy-Overture, “Romeo and Juliet” 


Tchaikovsky 
“An Oriental Suite” ........ ne vibtked Woodin 
(First performance) 
Comeceree Om A BERGE. osc ccccccccccs Grieg 
Miss Howard 
Symphony No. 4, in E Minor....... Brahms 


Introducing to New York as guest, 
Ernst Hoffmann, American conductor, 
now active at the Breslau Opera, this 
concert revealed a young musician who 
evidently has definite ideas about the 
musical works he essayed. His read- 
ings were marked by a sensitive feel- 
ing for nuance, and precision, combined 
with an evident earnestness that won 
respect for his ability. It cannot be 
said that the orchestra fully realized 
what were evidently his conceptions of 
the Brahms and the Tchaikovsky work, 
the playing in the latter being ragged 
as to entrances. There were also a few 
moments, when in striving for dynamic 
stress, the playing was unclear. 

For the concerto, Mr. Hoffmann pro- 
vided a rather subdued accompaniment. 
Miss Howard played with a forthright 
style and sonorous tone, though with 
same debatable details as regards 
phrasing and tempi. She had a cordial 
reception, with recalls and flowers. 

The Oriental Suite by William H. 
Woodin, a New York business man 
who makes composition his alternate 
interest, proved pleasing, melodious and 
well scored, though too long for the 
thematic content. The composer bowed 
from a box in response to warm ap- 
plause. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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POPULAR FIGURES SEEN ON THE HIGHWAYS OF MUSICDOM 


Montauk 


Returning to the United States After an Absence of Several Sea- 
sons, Jacques Thibaud, Noted French Violinist (Right), Is Seen 
Aboard the France, with His Accompanist, Tasso Janopoulo 


Yehudi Menuhin Returns on the Conte Biancamano for an 

American Tour After Triumphs in European Capitals. The 

Phenomenal Boy Violinist, Who Celebrated His Fifteenth Birth- 

day Recently, Told with justifiable Pride of His Newly Acquired 
Prowess as a Swimmer 


Zander & Labisch, Berlin 


An Enthusiastic Motorist, Gota Ljungberg, New Swedish Prima 
Donna of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Steps Into Her 
Favorite Car for a Spin 





Following a Successful Series of Recitals on the Pacific Coast, Beniamino Gigli, Metropolitan Opera Tenor (Left), Carleton Smith, 
Olga D’Allaz, Singer of Folk-Songs, Sails on the President Music Analyst, and Dr. Giuseppe Castruccio, Italian Consul General 
Harding for Appearances in Europe. She Will Give a Concert at Chicago (Right), Speaking at a Tea for the Benefit of the joint 
in Poland for the Benefit of War Orphans, Sponsored by the Emergency Relief Fund in That City. Mr. Gigli on the Same 
American Ambassador and by Mme. Pilsudski Evening Sang in a Benefit Concert in Orchestra Hall 


A Foursome of 
| Noted Artists 
| Who Appeared 
> in a Concert in 

the Auditorium 
of the Library of 

Congress in 

Washington for 

the Benefit of 

the Musicians’ 

Emergency 

Fund. Left to 

Right: Paul 

Kochanski, Vio- 

linist, Harold 

Bauer, Pianist, 

Hans Kindler, 

’Cellist and 

Nina Koshetz, 

Soprano 








G. Francesco Malipiero (Right) 
yard of the Old Castle at Asolo, Italian City Where He 
Makes His Home, with Fritz Reimer, Who Last Week Conducted 
the World Premiere of the Noted Composer's “Concerti” with 
© Underwood & Underwood the Philadelphia Orchestra 
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Presents Stephan Work in 
American Debut with 


Symphony 


Detroit, Feb. 5.—Dr. Rudolph Siegel, 
of Munich, who traveled some 10,000 
miles to make four appearances as 
guest conductor with the Detroit Sym- 
phony, made his American debut at 
the subscription concerts of Jan. 21-22 
in Orchestra Hall. He proved a schol- 
arly and competent figure on the po- 
dium, without especially magnetic qual- 
ities. 

At these concerts he gave a first per- 
formance in America of “Musik fur 
Orchester” by Rudi Stephan, a young 
German who met his death in the 
World War. Although this composi- 
tion is not supposed to be program- 
matic, it can easily be thus interpreted. 
In fact, the work is startlingly pro- 
pheic of the reactions the young man 
was to meet on the battlefields. The 
music is valuable for its orchestral 
color and originality. 


The rest of the program was made 
up of the Beethoven “Leonore” Over- 
ture, No. 2, the Symphonie Fantas- 
tique of Berlioz, and Richard Strauss’s 
“Till Eulenspiegel.” 


Guest Leads Popular Concert 


Doctor Siegel was heard to best ad- 
vantage in the “pop” concert of Satur- 
day, Jan. 23. The program was more 
suited to the guest conductor’s baton 
style. He showed considerably more 
flexibility and ease in his musical read- 
ings than at his former appearances. 

On the program were the Overture 
to Cherubini’s “Anacreon”; the Seventh 
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SIEGEL CONDUCTS AS DETROIT GUEST 


Symphony of Beethoven; the Overture 
to Wagner’s “Rienzi”; Johann Strauss’s 
“Blue Danube” Waltzes, arid the mad- 
dening “Bolero” of Ravel. There was a 
great deal of applause for Doctor Sie- 
gel at this concert. 

His fourth appearance was made 
with the orchestra at Ann Arbor on 
Jan. 25. 


Notables Give Recitals 


Eva Gauthier, who has not visited 
this city in nearly a decade, appeared 
under Pro Musica auspices on Jan. 22, 
at the Institute of Arts. The fine, in- 
terpretative style of the soprano was 
shown in a program made up of French 
classics, modern French songs, a group 
by Austrian composers and another of 
American works. Celius Dougherty, 
her excellent accompanist, played four 
modern works for the piano in most 
agreeable fashion. 

Mary Wigman was seen in one of 
her dance programs on Jan. 18 in Or- 
chestra Hall. The noted dancer was 
warmly received. Isa Kremer, inter- 
national balladist, was heard at Or- 
chestra Hall on Jan. 17. 

The American Little Symphony, Val- 
bert Coffey conductor, played two pro- 
grams on Jan. 18 and 20. The former 
took place at the Colony Club, the lat- 
ter at the Art. Institute. 

HERMAN WISE 





David C. King with Silver, Burdett and 
Company 


David C, King, formerly sales man- 
ager for the Oliver Ditson Company, 
has joined Silver, Burdett and Company 
in the department of sales promotion 
for music publications. 
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HUGH ROSS 


Conductor 


SCHOLA CANTORUM 


Mr. Ross has himself made 
changes in Fickers’ arrange- 
The effect last night 
of interpretation and of per- 
formance was admirable. 
The composition was in his 
head, heart and hand. The 
music was received with 
unmistakable 
and will no doubt be given 
often in the future. 


\N Olin Downes, N 
N. Y. Times. N N 


COURSES IN CONDUCTING 
now being formed by Mr. Ross. 


<> 


Mr. Ross is available after winter season 


for GUEST PERFORMANCES 


\N \ as Choral and Symphonic Orchestra \N 
\N \ Conductor. N 
\ * \ 
\ N 
\ N 


333 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
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Dr. Rudolph Siegel, of ‘Munich, Who ‘Lali tte 
Detroit Symphony as Guest iim Four Goretts 


LINCOLN SYMPHONY 
HEARD IN CONCERT 


Local Forces Under Seudl 
Present Varied 
Program 

LINCOLN, Feb. 5.—A large aude: 
greeted the Lincoln Symphony Orche:- 
tra at the Stuart Theatre on Jam. 0 
Robert Quick, violimist, played ‘the 
Bruch G Minor Concerto with gre 
success, his work beime motable for 
beauty of tone and style. The orchestra 
played the Tchaikovsky Fifth Sym- 
phony, the Bach-Abert Preluiie, OCho- 
rale and Fugue, Saint-Saéns’ “Danse 
Macabre,” and the prelude to “Whiie- 
tersinger.” Rudolph Seid) conéuritai 
and was warmly applauded. 

The third concert of the Civic Wisc 
Association series was given on Jam. 
12 in St. Paul’s Auditorium hy Wika, 
Levitzki before a huge audience. Wir 
Levitzki responded to an ovation ami 
gave several encores. 

The annual mid-year concert of tthe 
city high schools was ‘held recveriihy, 
and was participated im hy the a@- 
chestra, bands and several choral) 
groups. 

The School of Music of tthe Uniiver~ 
sity of Nebraska is presenting its far- 
ulty members in weekly propreams on 
Thursday afternoons. These concerts 
are being very well attended. 

HAZEL GERTRUDE KIWSOnILA 





Guiomar Novaes and Alberto Salvi 
Added to Haensel & Jones Liist 


Guiomar Novaes, Brazilianpianist, will 
return for a tour of the United State: 
next October, after an absence of four 
seasons, according to a wecent am- 
nouncement by Fitzhugh Haensdl, of 
Haensel & Jones, division of Coluniim 
Concerts Corporation. 

Mr. Haensel also ammounced tthe ai- 
dition of Alberto Salvi, harpist, tt tie 
artists’ list of Haensel & Jones fim 
next season. 


Bandmasters to Hold Convention im 
Washington 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 5.—The aon) 
convention of the American As=sati- 
tion of Bandmasters will be held im 
Washington, April 14 to 17. Dawn 
Franko Goldman is president of the 
association. A. TT. Ml. 


COLORADO TEACHERS 
HOLD CONVENTION 


Educational Problems Are 
Discussed in Three 
Days’ Session 

Denver, Feb. 5.—The three days’ 
sessiom of the Colorado State Music 
Teacters” Association was held here on 
Jam. 2%, 26 and 27. Edith Louise 
Jones;, president, provided a program 
of unusual interest which attracted the 
langest athendance in the history of the 
Assowation 

it was: decided that, beginning with 
nestt yeas; the piano and vocal sections 
waulli held! a three days’ institute. 

The pregram opened Monday with a 
imief® adiibess by the president, a ma- 
tines musicale featuring a piano solo 
iny Andrew Riggs, and the song cycle 
“White Enchantment” by Charles 
Wakefield Cadmam sung by a quartet 
under the direction of John Wilcox. 
Thi was: followed by the voice forum, 
witth Mrs; Johm Tucker of Colorado 
Spnings presiding. Im the evening the 
conwentiom attended the recital of José 
Ttuniiil, givem under the Slack-Ober- 
filer management. The pianist made 
a manied! impressiom om this, his first 
appearance im Denver, and was most 
mtisiastically received. 


Music Education Discussed 


Tie second day of the conference 
neinded a piano forum with J. Elbert 
Chadwick of Greeley as chairman, a 
vigiim forum with Charles South of 
Denver as chairman, and a general 
sessiom devoted! to a discussion of music 
educatiom im schools and colleges. The 
spenitens: em this program were Dr. A. 
©. Cnoss: of the University of Colorado; 
Honace BE. Tureman, conductor of the 
Denver Civie Symphony, Inez Johnson 
Lewis, State superintendent of public 
instructiom, A. L. Threlkeld, super- 
intendent ef the Denver public schools, 
andi Jalim C.. Kendel, director of music 
im tite Denver public schools. Music 
fier this sessiom was presented by a 
woodwind quartet, which appeared 
tiimeugih courtesy of the Denver Musi- 
call Protective Association, and by the 
Denver Teachers’ Chorus of seventy- 
five voices, 

Om Tuesday evening the annual ban- 
quet was held with Dr. Samuel J. 
Wangiim of Colorado Woman’s College 
as: spealter. This was followed by the 
Culbradm American Composers’ Con- 
cent, witicih introduced several new 
campositions of local interest. 


New Officers Elected 


Tite last day was largely taken up 
ine the reutiine business affairs of the 
conmention. Officers elected for the 
ensuing year were J. DeForest Cline, 
nmesident; Clarence Trued, vice-presi- 
dknt;; Arthur L. Knott, secretary-treas- 
unen;, and) Mrs. J. BR. Kunkel and Ed- 
wand Ei. Fleck, members of the board 
if dinectors;, The other members of the 
heand are Johm C. Kendel, E. D. Hale, 
andi Eiith Leuise Jones. 

JoHN C. KENDEL 


Meikeiwitsch to Return for Tour Next 
Season 


Bennm Moiseiwitsch, pianist, follow- 
ing his recital im the Town Hall on 
tthe afternocom of Jan. 22, sailed for 
Hurepe tie same night. He will return 
im January, 1983, for a three months’ 
thu: 
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Chicago Musical College 
Announces Innovation of 
Three Sessions, in Order 
to Facilitate Study for 
Degrees—Notable Faculty 
Includes Many Leaders in 
Various Fields of Musical 
Education 


HICAGO, Feb. 5.—The new bulletin 

of the Summer Master School of 
the Chicago Musical College, recently 
issued, announces an innovation in the 
inauguration of three summer sessions 
for the forthcoming season. The first 
of these will be held May 16 to June 
25; the second, June 27 to Aug. 6; the 
third from Aug. 8 to Sept. 17. 

The purpose of this new system is to 
facilitate concentrated work for stu- 
dents who wish to obtain degrees. A 
summer session of six consecutive 
weeks, in which not less than six 
semester hours and not more than 
eight semester hours have been earned, 
is considered to be the equivalent of 
one-half semester. This is in accord 
with the regulations of the National 
Association of Schools of Music, of 
which the Chicago Musical College is 
a member. Academic courses are con- 
ducted by members of the faculty of 
Loyola University and credits for these 
subjects are issued by the University. 


Brilliant Faculty Assembled 


The usual brilliant faculty will be 
available during the summer sessions. 
In the piano department, Rudolph 
Ganz, director of the Chicago Musical 
College, will teach to the end of the 
first summer session, June 25. He will 
return for the opening of the school 
year on Sept. 12. His assistant, Mollie 
Margolies, will teach to the end of the 
second summer session, giving private 
instruction and holding  technique- 
teachers’ classes in Mr. Ganz’s method 
of playing and teaching. 
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Chicago School to Hold Tripartite Summer Session 


Carl D. Kinsey, President of the Chicago Mu- 
sical College, Who Has Announced an Innova- 
tion in Three Summer Sessions This Year 


Glenn Dillard Gunn, who last fall be- 
came the vice-president of the Chicago 
Musical College, will be present during 
the entire three summer sessions. He 
will give private lessons, and hold 
repertoire-interpretation classes and a 
newly outlined course in teachers’ 
training. Auditors will be admitted to 
both classes. Mr. Gunn’s assistant in 
both private and class work will be 
Sara Levee. 

Alexander Raab, noted piano peda- 
gogue, returns to the College on April 
1 and will teach to the end of the sec- 
ond summer session, Aug. 6. His time 
is already largely booked. In addition 
to private lessons, he will offer tech- 
nique and_ repertoire-interpretation 
classes. Lillian Powers will serve as 
Mr. Raab’s assistant. 

Edward Collins, well-known pianist, 
teacher and composer, will teach to the 
end of the second summer session, Aug. 
6. Of especial interest is Mr. Col- 





NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 
ADDS TO FACULTY 


Additional Courses in Church Music, 
Research and Journalism 
Established 


Boston, Feb. 5.—Registration for 
the second half year at the New En- 
gland Conservatory of Music began on 
Jan. 25 and continued through Feb. 3. 

Curricula leading to a degree and 
concentrating upon church music have 
recently been established at the Con- 
servatory. Two new courses in this de- 
partment are being given during the 
second term by new members of the 
faculty. The Rev. Walter Williams, 
founder and rector of St. Dunstan’s 
College of Sacred Music, Providence, 
is giving a course in the history of 
church music. Richard G. Appel, for 
several years librarian of the Allen A. 
Brown music library in the Boston Pub- 
lice Library, is giving instruction in 
hymnology. Mr. Appel was for some 
years in charge of musical courses at 
the Episcopal Theological Seminary, 
Cambridge. 

Other new courses will be given in 
“Bibliography and Methods of Re- 
search,” by Clifton J. Furness, and 
“Musical Journalism,” by Warren 
Storey Smith. 

The Conservatory department was 





to re-inaugurate early in February its 
usual series of Friday afternoon reci- 
tals of the pantomime and rehearsal 
class, these constituting a little theatre 
in Recital Hall. 

Principal competitions of the second 
half year at the Conservatory will be 
for the Endicott prizes in composi- 
tion, the contestants’ manuscripts due 
on April 1; and the twenty-third an- 
nual competition for a Mason & Ham- 
lin grand piano, to be held late in 
April. 





Leginska Organizes New Women’s Or- 
chestra for New York Concert 


Ethel Leginska is organizing a 
women’s orchestra of 100 musicians, 
which she will conduct in a Carnegie 
Hall concert on March 12, according to 
a recent announcement by Charles L. 
Wagner. Miss Leginska recently con- 
ducted a series of performances in Eng- 
lish of Suppé’s “Boccaccio,” given in 
New York by a company under Mr. 
Wagner’s management. 


Andreas Weissgerber to Make First 
American Tour Next Season 

Andreas Weissgerber, Greek violin- 
ist, will make his American debut next 
October in New York. The artist will 
make a tour under the management of 
Concert Direction Annie Friedberg at 
that time. 








lins’s new class in piano musicianship. 

Other prominent teachers in the piano 
department, available during the sum- 
mer sessions, are Viola Cole Audet, 
Maurice -Aronson, Albert Goldberg, 
Max Kramm, Vera Kaplun Aronson, 
Prudence Neff, and a large number of 
preparatory and summer guest 
teachers. 


Notables in Voice Department 


The voice department boasts a large 
number of noted figures, among them 
Frantz Proschowski, Herman Devries, 
Isaac Van Grove, Mme. Aurelia Ari- 


mondi, Mme. Delia Valeri, Graham 
Reed, Rose Lutiger Gannon, Blanche 
Barbot, Nelli Gardini, Arch Bailey, 
Mabel Sharp Herdien, Alvene Res- 


seguie, Vernon Williams, Blanche Slo- 
cum, G. Magnus Schutz, O. Stuart 
Barker, Camille Robinette, Mary Wend- 
ling Titus, Nina Bolmar, and other 
resident and guest teachers. 

The violin department will enlist the 
services of Leon Sametini, Max Fischel, 
Michel Wilkomirski, Ray Huntington 
and others. 

Wesley LaViolette, widely known as 
a composer, heads the theory depart- 
ment, and Nellie Johnston Moench, 
Otto Miessner and Harold E. Maryott 
the department of puble school music. 

Marcie A. McLeop 
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CHALIAPIN AND PICCAVER 
TO RETURN NEXT SEASON 





F. C. Coppicus Announces That Rus- 
sian Bass and American Tenor 
Will Be Heard Here 


Feodor Chaliapin, noted Russian 
bass, who has not been heard in the 
United States since the season of 
1928-29, will return next October for 
appearances in both concert and opera, 
according to an announcement made 
last week by F. C. Coppicus, of the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau, division 
of Columbia Concerts Corporation. 

Mr. Coppicus also announced that 
Alfred Piccaver, the American tenor, 
heard with the Chicago Opera four 
years ago and long one of the prin- 
cipal singers of the Vienna Opera, will 
return to sing in concerts and opera 
in his native land next winter. 

Mr. Chaliapin recently returned to 
his Paris home following two appear- 
ances on Jan. 27 and 28 in the title 
role of “Boris Godounoff” in London, 
under the auspices of the Wagner So- 
ciety. Later this month, according 
to cables from abroad, he is to return 
to Russia after an absence of eleven 
years to sing at the Moscow Opera. 

Recent dispatches from Vienna 
stated that Mr. Piccaver was among 
several leading artists of the State 
Opera who had refused to accept the 
reduction in salaries. 
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Has the International Festival Jury Shown 
a Curious Blind Spot? 


S announced in the last issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, the programs of the festival of 
the International Society for Contemporary 
Music to be given in Vienna next summer con- 
tain no composition by an American composer. 
This is not the first time that the creative musi- 
cians of this country have been neglected by the 
international jury of the society in question. 

It is, of course, the privilege of that jury to 
find nothing worthy in the works submitted by 
the United States Section of the society. The 
statistics show that the works chosen for this 
year are distributed as follows: 


A. ewes 6 Czechoslovakia. 3 Switzerland.... 1 

Pe n66 6% 2 Pry 1 Sr ch ane 6 os 1 
France ........ 2 ry 2 ungary ...... 1 
England....... 2 She scktbane 1 Jugoslavia ..... 1 


Has the jury, in its desire to compliment 
Austria because of the festival’s being held in 
‘that country’s capital, chosen so many works by 
Austrian composers—more works by that coun- 
try’s nationals than in recent festivals? If so, it 
would seem that reasons other than fundamental 
ones play a part in its decisions. For some time 
it has been a matter of considerable speculation 
as to what the determining factors are in the 
jury’s operations. To be sure, it is understood 
that merit alone should be considered. 
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The United States Section of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music has sent to the 
international jury each year those works which 
it considers worthy of performance at the festi- 
val. This country has never had a large repre- 
sentation in the awards of the jury. There have 
been other years when no work sent in by the 
United States Section has been voted worthy of 
performance at the festival. Is the 1932 decision 
of the international jury an indication that, in its 
opinion, creative music in this country is of a 
lesser quality than the music written today in 
such countries as Switzerland, Poland, Jugo- 
slavia, etc.—countries which are hardly consid- 
ered outstanding in the roll call of musical lands? 

* * * 


The United States of America today is a major 
musical nation. It is to the interest of all who 
work in the cause of music in this country to 
give thought to the decision of the 1932 inter- 
national jury of the International Society. We 
are looked to by foreign nations to contribute to 
all material efforts in the development of the 
music of our day. At a time when so much 
worthy music is being written by leading Ameri- 
can composers, it would not seem inappropriate 
that the output of our composers have a hearing 
abroad at what is commonly regarded as the most 
important of foreign festivals of present-day art 
music. 

Austria is represented by six works, three 
times as many as Germany, France, England or 
Italy, each of these being down for two, with 
Czechoslovakia the only country with three. Are 
we to believe that Josef Mandic of Jugoslavia 
(whose Quintet for wind instruments is to be 
heard) is a composer of greater significance than 
any American whose work came before the 
jury’s eyes this year? Or that the new music of 
Czechoslovakia is so arresting as to warrant 
three hearings as against none by our composers? 

The names of the jury, which has made this 
amazing choice, are as follows: Ernest Ansermet 
(Swiss), Heinz Tiessen (Germany), Nadia Bou- 
langer (France), Alois Haba (Czechoslovakia) 
and Anton von Webern (Austria). 

They are all excellent musicians, we grant, but 
an examination of their nationalities proves them 
to belong to those countries favored most con- 
spicuously in the results. Would the problem be 
solved by the International Society having on the 
jury an American musician of recognized worth? 
That may be a means for the defending of Ameri- 
can interests. It ought not to be necessary. But 
unless our music is regarded as of more impor- 
tance in future, it may be the only way for our 
composers to get the hearings abroad which they 
need and which, we hold, they merit. 





America’s Concert Life Remains 
a Healthy One 


HE enthusiastic reception accorded MUSICAL 

AMERICA’S SPECIAL ISSUE of Jan. 25 last by 
music-lovers throughout the country, who have 
in great numbers expressed their appreciation 
of its complete and authoritative information 
on concert conditions in America and foreign 
lands, is indeed gratifying to its publishers and 
staff. It shows a vital interest in music in all 
parts of the land, which prompts people in 
large numbers not only to hear music but to 
read about it. 

Moreover, the wealth of concert plans made by 
our communities, and the no less imposing bulk 
of advertising by important artists now before 
the American public, as revealed by the SPECIAL 
ISSUE, are a clear indication of the thriving 
musical activity of the American nation. While 
observers of the European situation report in- 
creased difficulties for the State-subsidized in- 
stitutions of various countries, the music life 
of America, which is based on the support of 
the individual music-lover, remains a firm and 
enduring structure. 
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Kaufmann & Fabry 

Rudolph Ganz, Noted Pianist and Conductor (Left) and Dr. 

Henry J. Roermann, President of the University of Toledo, Who 

Were Among the Guests at the Ninth Annual Convention of 

the National Civic Music Association Held at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, Jan. 14-16 


Johnson—in honor of the beginning of his tenth 
season at the Metropolitan Opera, Edward Johnson 
was guest of honor at a “birthday dinner” given by 
Mrs. George Gartlan Allen at the Hotel St. Regis. 
The event followed Mr. Johnson’s first Metropolitan 
appearance of the season, in the title role of “Peter 
Ibbetson.” 


Barth—A painting by Blanc-Gatti, who specializes 
in painting sounds, has been made of Hans Barth’s 
composition for quarter-tone piano entitled “North 
Wind.” Mr. Blanc-Gatti, in speaking of his painting, 
says, “I seek to transpose melody plastically through 
the medium of synopsis by playing it with a har- 
mony of colors for the pleasure of the eye.” 


Scotti—The oldest member, in point of continuous 
service, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, An- 
tonio Scotti, celebrated his sixty-fifth birthday on 
Jan. 25. Mr. Scotti made his American debut in the 
title role of “Don Giovanni” on Dec. 27, 1899, with 
Sembrich, Nordica and Edouard de Reszke in the 
cast. During that time, Mr. Scotti says, he has been 
stabbed by eighteen different Toscas! 


Paderewski—On the day of his recital in Consti- 
tution Hall, Washington, for the benefit of the un- 
employment fund of the American Red Cross, Ignace 
Jan Paderewski, the former Premier of Poland, was 
the guest of President and Mrs. Hoover at the White 
House. The Chief Executive and the First Lady in- 
vited a small number of guests to meet Mr. Pade- 
rewski, who remained at the Executive Mansion un- 
til time for his concert. 


Tibbett—Broken glass seems to be a fatal thing 
for Lawrence Tibbett whenever he sings Colonel 
Ibbetson in “Peter Ibbetson.” Last season the bari- 
tone cut his hand badly when breaking the window 
to call for help in the struggle with Peter. At a re- 
cent performance, a pointed piece of glass fell on 
Mr. Tibbett’s foot, piercing his shoe and severing a 
vein in his instep. First aid was administered upon 
the stage, and the singer was able to go home. 


Spalding—An escort of honor consisting of eigh- 
teen airplanes met Albert Spalding on his arrival in 
Dallas from New York on Jan. 24 to play in the 
third of a series of American Legion concerts. This 
was a most appropriate greeting, as the noted vio- 
linist during the war enlisted in the aviation service 
of the A. E. F., later winning a commission as lieu- 
tenant. In recognition of his services he was dec- 
orated by the Italian Government with the Cross of 
the Crown of Italy. 
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The Truth for Once 
Saint-Saéns’s new “Déjanire” 
has just had its first performance 
in Germany at Dessau before an 
apathetic audience, 


<>1912<—> 
They're Still Doing It 


Fritz Feinhals, the baritone, 
has decided not to renew his con- 
tract with the Munich Court 
Opera, but to appear there only 
in guest engagements. 


<>1912<—> 
Did He Hear “Pacific 231”? 


“Excessive realism,” said Mau- 
rice Renaud, “is incompatible 
with opera or with music in gen- 
eral.” 


<>1912<> 
These Poor Musicians! 


Monday is the day set for 
Mascagni’s initiation into the 
two-a-day at the London Hippo- 
drome. A weekly salary nearer 
$10,000 than the paltry $5,000 
which Leoncavallo was paid will 
prove amply efficacious as a 
balm. 


<>1912<—> 
Moved Somewhat Slowly 
(Headline) NATIONAL 
MOVE FOR “OPERA IN EN- 
GLISH.” New York Society 


Hears That Centres Have Been 
Formed in Leading Cities. 


<D1912<S 
Aw, Git a New Excuse! 
Sergei Blank, the Russian 


tenor, having cancelled his con- 
tract, declared he was leaving be- 
cause he could no longer endure 
the persecution which he alleges 
was conducted against him as a 
Russian by the Italian influences. 


<>1912<—> 
Attention, Madame Butterfly 


Fifteen hundred times has 
Paris heard “Faust.” 


<>1912<> 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


in Musicat America for February, 1912 
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Richard Aldrich, Seen on His Farm in Barrytown, N. Y., with an Unidentified Small Companion. 


CONDUCTORS PLEDGE AID IN EMERGENCY RELIEF 





Will Conduct Orchestras of 75 Musi- 
cians in Concerts at High Schools 


Plans for a series of concerts in New 
York high school auditoriums with or- 
chestras recruited from unemployed 
musicians are being arranged by the 
Musicians Emergency Aid in coopera- 
tion with the Musicians Union and the 
MacDowell Club of this city, Walter 
Damrosch, chairman of the organiza- 
tion, announced on Feb. 3. Arrange- 
ments have already been made with 
the Board of Education for the use of 
auditoriums in various parts of the city. 

Mr. Damrosch said that at least sev- 
enty-five musicians would be employed 
for each concert. Each player will be 
paid $15 for three rehearsals and a 
concert, he said, and expenses will be 
divided among the sponsoring groups. 








The (Then) Critic of the New York “Times” Kept Fit by Daily Horseback Rides 


No decision has yet been made as to 
the sale of tickets, but many of them 
will be distributed free to those who 
wish to hear music but are unable to 
purchase concert tickets. 

Conductors who have agreed to con- 
duct the orchestras include Philip 
James, Albert Stoessel, Leon Barzin, 
Chalmers Clifton, Theophil Wendt, San- 
dor Harmati and Max Eisler. Audi- 
toriums arranged for with the Board 
of Education include the George Wash- 
ington High School, 192d Street and 
Audubon Avenue; Harlem Women’s 
High School, East Side High School 
and the Theodore Roosevelt High 
School. 


SPAIN TO AID MUSIC 


Madrid Symphony, under Arbos, Plays 
for President Zamora 

MApRID, Jan. 15.—Plans are now be- 

ing considered to create a permanent 
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HONOR AMERICAN CRITIC 
AND ENGLISH COMPOSER 


Reception Is Given for Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Aldrich and Gustav Holst 


A reception was given by the Bee- 
thoven Association on the afternoon of 
Jan. 31, in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ard Aldrich, the latter critic emeritus 
of the New York Times, and Gustav 
Holst, English composer, who will 
teach at Harvard during the rest of 
the season. 

In the absence of Harold Bauer, 
president of the association, Mme. Olga 
Samaroff, a vice-president, presided. 
Carl Engel, editor of The Musical 
Quarterly, made the opening address. 
The speakers included Olin Downes, 
critic of the New York Times; W. J. 
Henderson, critic of the Sun, and Mr. 
Holst, who discussed the progress of 
modern music in England. 

Among those present were the fol- 
lowing: 

Mme. Marcella Sembrich, Mrs. Walter Dam- 
rosch, Harry Harkness Flagler, Josef Hofmann, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schelling, Mr. and Mrs. 
Felix Salmond, Rubin Goldmark, Harold Sam- 
uel, Yelly d’Aranyi, Arthur Whiting, Ernest 
Carter, Adolfo Betti, Oscar Tho m, Victor 
Harris, Harry Kaufman, Bruno alter, Sigis- 
mond Stojowski, Josef Lhevinne, Kurt Schindler, 


Stephen Townsend, Germaine Schnitzer, Ellen 
Dalossy and Mr. and Mrs. Harold Berkley. 


Cap and Bells 











More Boners 


USICIANS seem to be ‘a hardy 

tribe, but so far as we know, none 
has yet enjoyed a_ successful rein- 
carnation, though many a violinist bas 
fondly aspired to be an alter ego of 
Paganini. 

An amazing case, however, is re- 
corded by a writer in The Scotsman, 
who must have been somewhat in 
error about the life spans of the Rus- 
sian school. Says he: 


“The giants of music have near- 
ly all passed away, and for the 
time being there appears to be 
nobody to succeed Elgar, Richard 
Strauss, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Ravel 
—for the average music-lover 
these are practically the only 
names of general acceptance to- 
day, and, with the exception of 
that of Ravel, they are those of 
more or less old men... . It 
may not be unsafe to assume that 
probably the musicians here named 
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will not in the “future write any- 
thing specially noteworthy.” 


official symphony orchestra and a Na- 
tional Opera for the Spanish Republic, 
to be paid by the year from govern- 
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ment funds, thus showing the interest 
which the new government takes in 
musical activity for its citizens. 

The Madrid Symphony, Enrique Fer- 


We may expect almost any day now 
a little something in the style of 
“Scheherazade” or “Coq d’Or” from 
the surprisingly rejuvenated Rimsky! 
Or is the gentleman referred to, like 


A School for Serious Students All Branches Moderate Tuition Fees nandez Arbos, conductor, was sum- the False Dmitri in “Boris,” simply a 
moned by President Alcala Zamora to pretender? 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT play a concert in the Palacio Nacional * ¢ 6 


A mew feur-year course for the training of Supervisors of Music in Public Schools leading 
te the Degree of Bachelor of Music Education. Catalogue sent on request. | 








(formerly the king’s palace) at the 
first official reception given for the 
diplomatic corps, on Jan 4 at 11 p. m. 
The program, which included works of 
Wagner, Bach, Beethoven and several 
native composers, was a great success. 


He’d Had Experience 


TEACHER in a certain school 
asked his class to paraphrase 
“Heard melodies are sweet, but those 
unheard are sweeter.” 
With surprising candor, an urchin 


VieTOR : : : piped up: , 

sen ees MUSICAL SUREAD Waited States te con Marine “It is nice to hear music, but nicer 
118 W. 57th 8t., Reserve Bands re 

ty.) ae Pe Se WASHINGTON, Feb. 5.—The United ee 4 
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States Marine Corps is organizing a 
number of band units for the U. S. 
Marine Reserves, to be stationed at 
various posts, the first in Washington. 
Leon Brusiloff, well-known orchestra 
leader, has been commissioned first 
lieutenant and appointed conductor of 
the band in this city. Band enlist- 
ments are now under way. A. T. M. 


Sometimes It Almost Seems So 


HE preacher in a Negro campmeet- 
ing, says the British Musician, ad- 
dressed his constituency as follows: 
“Brethren, we will now sing that 
beautiful hymn, 
‘Gawd moves in a mischeevious way 
His blunders to perform.’” 
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Modern Work Wins Settlement School Prize 











Triboro 





The Jury Which Chose Hanns Jelinek’s Suite in the $500 Prize Competition of the New York 
Association of Music School Settlements Is Seen at Work. Left to Right: Jacques Gordon, Alfred 
Pochon, Harold Bauer, Carl Friedberg and Carlos Salzedo 


HE $500 prize offered by the New 

York Association of Music School 
Settlements for a composition suitable 
for educational use has been awarded 
to Hanns Jelinek, of Vienna. The win- 
ning work, a Suite for string orches- 
tra, was selected from 149 composi- 
tions submitted by composers of this 
and sixteen foreign countries. The 
prize was donated by Mrs. John Hub- 
bard of Paris. 

The first performance of Mr. 
Jelinek’s Suite will be given this spring 
at a concert of the nine music schools 
which make up the Association. 


A private performance of the work 
was arranged, after which the award 
was made by the jury, which comprised 
Harold Bauer, Carl Friedberg, Jacques 
Gordon, Alfred Pochon and Carlos Sal- 
zedo. Mr. Jelinek is one of the Aus- 
trian composers who will be repre- 
sented at the festival of the Interna- 
tional Society for Contemporary Music 
in Vienna next June, an orchestral work 
of his having been chosen for the open- 
ing concert. 


Contest Stimulated Discussion 


According to Marion Rous, the chair- 
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Her repertoire 
Includes: 


In German Sieglinde—Walkiire 
Elizabeth—Tannhauser 
Mona Lisa—Mona Lisa 
Senta—Fliegarde 
Hollander 


Mimi—La Boheme 
Santuzza—Cavalleria 
Rusticana 


In Italian 


Aida—Aida 

Nedda—Pagliacci 

Cio Cio San—Madame 
Butterfly 


In French Marguerite—Faust 


Thais—Thais 
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just returned from Europe is 
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man of the prize composition commit- 
tee, the stipulation of “suitable charac- 
ter for educational use today,” as an- 
nounced in the published conditions of 
the award, proved to be the crux of 
much keen and significant discussion 
among judges and music school direc- 
tors. 

“The issues resolved themselves into 
the challenging question ‘What Next in 
Music for Youth?’” declared Miss 
Rous. 

“What, in fact, constitutes an educa- 
tional composition fitted to fill the ex- 
perience needs of the rising genera- 
tion? Should the prize be awarded to 
a safe and sound composition based 
solely on the traditions of the past? 
Or to a work which will. give to our 
students experience in facing and meet- 
ing new situations arising in the pres- 
ent? 

“In making their unanimous decision 
in favor of the Jelinek work, the judges 
have lined themselves up with the lead- 
ers of modern thought along educa- 
tional lines. 

“Orchestral players now growing up 
will undoubtedly be faced with the in- 


creasing necessity of handling the 
atonal idiom in the performance of con- 
temporary music. They will wish to 
express themselves in the twelve-note 
tonality of 1932, as a logical outcome 
of the chromaticism of Bach in 1732. 


Structure of Work Orthodox 


“Speaking of Bach,” added Miss 
Rous, “the structure of Mr. Jelinek’s 
suite is entirely orthodox in its use of 
all the rich architectural forms we in- 
herit from that great modernist of his 
day, and our prize-winning composition, 
therefore, voices both the past and the 
present. It may reassure our conser- 
vative friends also to hear that ‘ducks 
to water’ is the report of the first re- 
action of a school orchestra to the 
prize-winning work. 

“Aside from the interest which cen- 
ters around the prize composition, the 
competition has been of great general 
value in bringing to our knowledge nu- 
merous unpublished works of well- 
known composers which we hope to put 
into performance by the orchestras, 
chamber-music groups and choruses of 
the nine Music Schools in New York.” 





Reiner Introduces Malipiero Work 
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(Continued from page 3) 


throughout. The Brahms was given a 
noble reading. The characteristically 
rhythmic Prokofieff work, a very com- 
plicated one, was read without score. 


Lautrup Is Guest 

The Pennsylvania Symphony Orches- 
tra at its Jan. 31 concert in Scottish 
Rite Hall had its first guest conductor 
of the season, Charles Lautrup, Danish 
composer, a thoroughly routined musi- 
cian who gave an impressive reading 
of the César Franck symphony. James 
Dunn’s “Negro” Overture, based on the 
African aborigine rather than the spir- 
itual-singing American Negro, had its 
first Philadelphia hearing and was very 
well received. Mr. Dunn was called to 
the stage to share in the applause. 
Florence Vanucci-Adimari, a young 
Philadelphia pianist, played the Grieg 
concerto, an excellent performance. 


Little Symphony in Bow 


The recently-formed Little Symphony 
Orchestra gave the first of a series of 
concerts on Jan. 29 in Musicians’ Hall. 
Proceeds will be devoted to relief 
among unemployed musicians. The 
group contains between a score and a 
score and a half of well-known local 
players, with Frank Nicoletta, formerly 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, as man- 
ager, and J. W. F. Leman as conductor. 
The program was semi-classic in na- 
ture, including such popular works as 
the dances from German’s “Nell 
Gwynne” Suite, the Overture to 
Thomas’s “Le Caid,” Chabrier’s “Span- 
ish Rhapsody” and for solo numbers, 
the Jewel Song from “Faust,” well sung 
by Ethel Righter Wilson, and the Men- 
delssohn D Minor concerto, played by 
Theodore Paxson, a pianist of fine mu- 
sicianship. 

Carlos Salzedo gave his annual re- 
cital in the Curtis Institute faculty ar- 
tists series on Jan. 25, again exhibiting 
the versatility of the harp. The De- 
bussy Sonata No. 2 was given very 
sympathetically and with excellent en- 
semble by Mr. Salzedo, William Kin- 
caid, flute, and Max Aronoff, viola. A 
novelty, the recitalist’s “Four Preludes 
to the Afternoon of a Telephone,” an 
amusing work was capitally done by 
Mr. Salzedo and Lucile Lawrence at 
the second harp. Miss Lawrence played 
the harp and Mr. Salzedo the piano in 


the Debussy “Danse Sacre” and “Danse 
Profane.” A suite by Mr. Salzedo, with 
sections entitled “Embryo,” “Halluci- 
nation” and “Whirlwind,” explored the 
numerous resources of the harp. 


Chamber Program at Museum 


The third of the series of free Sun- 
day evening chamber music concerts, at 
the new Art Museum on the Parkway 
brought an audience of more than 
2000, despite the severity of the most 
wintry night of the season. The nov- 
elty was a Sinfonietta, for eight wood- 
wind instruments by Rudolph Novacek. 
Dr. Louis Bailly conducted, and the 
players, all artist pupils of the Curtis 
Institute, were John Hreachmack, flute, 
Isadore Goldblum, oboe, James Collis 
and Leon Lester, clarinets, William 
Santucci and Andrew Luck, bassoons 
and Harry Berv and Atillio de Palma, 
horns. The Glazounoff Quintet, Op. 39, 
was well done by Jack Pepper and 
Jean Spitzer, violins, Virginia Majew- 
ski, viola, and Adine Barozzi and 
Samuel Geschicter, ’cellos. Mr. Collis 
played brilliantly in the Brahms Quin- 
tet in B Minor, capably supported by 
Gama Gilbert, Benjamin Sharlip, Leon- 
ard Mogill and Orlando Cole, in the 
string accompaniment. 


*"W. R. MurRPHY 
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CLEVELAND CHORUS 
HAILED IN DEBUT 


Lambert’s “Rio Grande” and 
Quartet by Porter 
Performed 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 5.—Rudolph Ring- 
wall, assistant conductor of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, led that organization in 
the concerts of the fourteenth sym- 
phony program on Jan. 28 and 30 at 
Severance Hall. The Cleveland Orches- 
tra Chorus of 250 members made its 
initial appearance in Constant Lam- 
bert’s “Rio Grande,” for chorus, orches- 
tra and solo piano. William Newman, 
a pupil at the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, was the soloist. The vocalists 
who sang the incidental solos were 
Mabel Cadwell, Seona Helms and Rob- 
ert M. Bossinger. Griffith J. Jones, the 
director of the Orchestra Chorus, is 
now preparing Pierné’s “Children’s Cru- 
sade” for the final concerts of the sea- 
son. 

Mr. Ringwall opened the program 
with the Overture to Cimarosa’s “Se- 
cret Marriage” and continued with Bee- 
thoven’s Sixth Symphony. Following 
the intermission came a notable read- 
ing of Sibelius’s tone poem “En Saga,” 
played here for the first time. This 
singularly expressive work, rich in pro- 
foundly moving melody, was well set 
forth by Mr. Ringwall and his men. 


Quartet Plays Porter Work 


Many who wanted to hear the fifth 
concert in the chamber music series, 
played in the small auditorium of Sev- 
erance Hall on the evening of Feb. 2, 
were turned away because the seats 
were all sold. 

The program, made up of Mozart’s 
G Major Quartet, Quincy Porter’s 
Fourth Quartet, and the F Minor 
Piano Quintet of César Franck was 
played with great success by the Cleve- 
land String Quartet, with the assist- 
ance of Myra Hess. The members of 
the quartet are Josef Fuchs, first vio- 
lin, Rudolph Ringwall, second violin, 
Carlton Cooley, viola, and Victor de 
Gomez, ’cello. 

Mr. Porter’s quartet, played at this 
concert for the first time, moved the 
audience to warm expression of pleas- 
ure. The composer was called to the 
stage to bow his acknowledgements. 

MARGARET ALDERSON 








Berta Gerster-Gardini Presents Verna 
Carega before Italy-America Society 


Berta Gerster-Gardini gave a lecture 
and presented her artist pupil, Verna 
Carega, mezzo-soprano, in “An Hour of 
Italian Songs,” at the invitation of the 
Italy-America Society in the Hotel 
Pierre on the afternoon of Jan. 27. Miss 
Carega sang classic, romantic and mod- 
ern works and an aria from Verdi’s 
“Don Carlos,” with Elmo Russ assist- 
ing at the piano. 





Marvin J. Singer, Pianist, to Tour 
Europe After New York Debut 


Marvin J. Singer, nineteen-year-old 
American pianist, will make his Amer- 
ican début on March 7 in Carnegie 
Hall. He will make a second tour of 
Europe in the fall, appearing in Paris, 
Brussels, Antwerp and Vienna. Mr. 
Singer is an artist-pupil of Isidor 
Philipp. 





Jean Knowlton Heard in New Jersey 
Lecture-Recital 

Jean Knowlton, soprano, was pre- 

sented in a lecture-recital in Summit, 

N. J., on the evening of Feb. by Her 
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Galli-Curci Sails for First Tour 


subject was Spanish folk-music, in 
which she has a large repertoire. 

Miss Knowlton was formerly a mem- 
ber of the music faculty of the New 
Jersey College for Women in New 
Brunswick, N. J. She has recently 
opened a new studio at 7 Park Avenue, 
New York. 





MANNES CONCERTS GIVEN 





January Symphonic Series at Museum 
Draws Large Audiences 


Audiences totalling 40,000, a new rec- 
ord, heard the concerts given by a sym- 
phonic orchestra under David Mannes, 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art on 
four Saturday nights in January. 

The final program included the Sec- 
ond Symphony of Brahms, Weber’s 
“Oberon” Overture, Debussy “Fétes,” 
an arioso and a gavotte by Bach, the 
Prelude to “Lohengrin” and the Varia- 
tions from Tchaikovsky’s Suite No. 3. 
The incidental violin solo in the last 
work was played by Michael Rosenker, 
concertmaster. 

A day of rain which lasted almost 
until concert time did not prevent 
over 8500 persons from attending the 
third concert, on Jan. 23. The works 
heard were Mozart’s “Jupiter” Sym- 
phony, Tchaikovsky’s fantasy-overture 
“Hamlet,” Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” Overture, the Adagio 
from Schumann’s A Major String 
Quartet, the waltzes from Strauss’s 
“Rosenkavalier” and the Prelude to 
“Meistersinger.” 

The final concert was given on Jan. 
80, again to a large audience. Four 
more Saturday night programs will be 
given in March under Mr. Mannes. 





Harold Samuel to Give Five Demon- 
strations on Bach Playing 


Harold Samuel, pianist and special- 
ist in the music of Bach, will give a 
series of five demonstrations of the art 
of Bach playing during the month of 
March at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hartwell Cabell, New York, each 
Wednesday at 3 p. m. 


of Leading Cities 
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in South Africa 





ME. AMELITA 

GALLI-CURCI, 
the first opera art- 
ist of world-wide 
fame ever to visit 
South Africa for a 
regular concert tour, 
sailed for that coun- 
try on the S.S. City 
of New York on 
Jan. 30. She will 
make her debut at 
Capetown on Feb. 
26. 

The contract was 
signed by her man- 
agers, Evans & 
Salter, under whose 
management she has 
appeared exclusively 


throughout’ the 
world during the 
last twelve years. 


The agreement calls 
for appearances by 
Mme. Galli-Curci in 
all of the principal 
cities of South 
Africa. Though sev- 
eral other artists, 
notably pianists, 
have concertized in 
South Africa during 
the last several 
years, this will be 
the first time that 
an artist of both op- 
eratic and concert re- 
nown has appeared 
on a regular concert 
tour there. During 
recent years Mme. Galli-Curci has spent 
about a half season annually in making 
concert tours of England, Scotland, 
Wales, Ireland, Australia, New Zealand, 


Cosmo 
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Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci, Famous Concert and Operatic Soprano, 
Says “Bon Voyage” as She Sails from New York for Her First Tour 
of Leading Cities in South Africa 


the Philippine Islands and the Orient. 
She recently gave ten concerts during 
the month of January, after fulfilling 
a fall tour in America. 





HAIL SEVITZKY IN BERLIN AND VIENNA 





Philadelphia Conductor Has 
Cordial Reception in 
Foreign Concerts 


BERLIN, Feb. 1.—Fabien Sevitzky 
appeared as guest conductor of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra on the 
evening of Jan. 13 in an exacting pro- 
gram that included Bloch’s Concerto 
Grosso for strings and piano, Debussy’s 


Nocturnes, Stravinsky’s “Fire Bird” 
Suite and the First Symphony of 
Brahms. 


The visiting conductor from America 
reseated his orchestra 4 la Stokowski. 
This fact, strange to say, entirely es- 
caped the reportorial vigilance of the 
Berlin reviewers, who in this instance 
were ostensibly more interested in the 
conductor’s personality than his pro- 
cedure. 

At the close of the performance, Mr. 
Sevitzky was accorded a most enthusi- 
astic ovation by the large audience. 
The press was almost unanimous in its 
praise of the distinction of his mu- 
sicianship and the skill and dexterity 
of his well-grounded baton art. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sevitzky were guests 
of honor at a large tea given by Frau 
Louise Wolff of the firm of Wolff & 
Sachs, on Sunday, Jan. 10. 

GERALDINE DE COURCEY 


Conducts Vienna Symphony 


VIENNA, Feb. 1.—It does not often 
happen that a foreign conductor who 


leads a Vienna concert orchestra, espe- 
cially if unknown to the public, has so 
cordial and spontaneous a_ reception 
from a local audience as did Fabien 
Sevitzky. He gave a concert here with 
the Vienna Symphony Orchestra for 
the benefit of this orchestra’s Bruckner 
Fund, which also serves to support the 
pension fund of the ensemble. He was 
heartily greeted at his appearance on 
the podium. 


Bloch Concerto Applauded 


The guest conductor had chosen an 
excellent program, and one of unusual 
numbers for Vienna. Among these 
was the Concerto Grosso of Ernest 
Bloch, which has been heard here only 
rarely. Especially in the final fugal 
section, the orchestra played with much 
power, and through the precision of Mr. 
Sevitzky’s conducting, attained a 
marked impression. Two Preludes of 
Debussy were next presented with the 
greatest subtlety. Then came _ the 
“Fire Bird” Suite of Stravinsky—a 
composer who is mentioned only with 
alarm in Vienna and performed in the 
same spirit. This work by his com- 
patriot was given by the conductor 
with an exceptional sympathy—both 
the introspective passages and those 
of strong rhythmic outline were inter- 
preted with outstanding success. 

The second half of the program in- 
cluded the First Symphony of Brahms. 
Mr. Sevitzky showed an_ intimate 
knowledge of the architectonics of the 


work, and brought out in happy fashion 
the romantic fantasy and ardor of the 


composer. The applause grew from 
movement to movement. At the close 
it was definitely enthusiastic. The 


press also unanimously accorded the 
young conductor a great success. 
Dr. PAUL STEFAN 
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A new choral work for male voices 


TO THE SEA 


By A. WALTER KRAMER 


Composed for the Sixtieth Anni- 
versary concert of the Orpheus 
Club, Philadelphia 


Alberto Bimboni, Conductor 


’ | 





A complimentary copy will be 
sent to Choral Directors on 


receipt of this announcement. 
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Nino Martini, Tenor, Feted 
in American Debut with 
Local Forces in “Rigo- 
letto” — Cesare Sodero 
Hailed in Bow as Con- 
ductor with Company 


| Rater antgecon Feb. 5.—Two im- 
pressive performances of “Rigoletto” 
within little more than a week and 
a very fine “Tristan” formed the op- 
eratic fare here in the past fortnight. 
Each “Rigoletto” was notable for the 
individual triumph of an artist. At 
the Metropolitan’s performance on Jan. 
19, Lily Pons stopped the show with 
her “Caro Nome,” and after she had 
concluded the offstage cadenza with a 
superb high D was obliged to return 
to. the stage many times to bow 
acknowledgments. At the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera performance on Jan. 28, 
Nino Martini, twenty-six-year-old Ital- 
ian tenor, won great acclaim in his 
American debut as the Duke, and had 
to repeat part of “La Donna é Mobile.” 
In both cases, the casts were of the 
highest quality and the performances 
spirited and well directed. 
Lauri-Volpi in fine voice, De Luca 
at his dramatic though not always 
vocal best, Leon Rothier as Sparafucile 
and Ina Bourskaya as Maddelena, with 
Vincenzo Bellezza keeping a good or- 
chestral balance were the other partic- 
ipants in the Metropolitan production. 


Martini Hailed in Local Bow 


Mr. Martini has youth, personable 
looks, a lovely natural voice and an 
artistic way of handling it. Josephine 
Lucchese as Gilda and John Charles 
Thomas in the title role were brilliant 
in characterizations which familiarity 
has not staled. Ivan Steschenko was 
a sonorous Sparafucile, Edwina Eustis 
a full throated Maddalena. Others in 
the cast were Albert Mahler, Peter 
Chambers, Conrad Thibault, Benjamin 
de Loache, Alessandro Angelucci, Vir- 
ginia Kendrick, Carol Deis, Paceli 
Diamond. Cesare Sodero, in his first 
appearance as conductor with the or- 
ganization, gave a vivid reading of the 
score and was warmly received. Him- 
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self a composer of opera. Mr. Sodero 
showed a keen appreciation of orches- 
tral color and a fine command of 
rhythm. 

The Metropolitan’s “Tristan” on 
Jan. 26, had Lauritz Melchior and 
Gertrude Kappel as the star-crossed 
lovers of old Celtic legend transmuted 
into a perennial love canticle through 
the wizardry of Wagner. The faithful 
retainers, Brangane and Kurwenal, 
were capably sung by Karin Branzell 
and Friedrich Schorr. An unusually 
impressive King Marke was that of 
Ivar Andresen. Artur Bodanzky pro- 
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Nino Martini, Tenor, Who Won Acclaim in His 
American Debut in “Rigoletto” with the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera 


vided richly textured orchestral back- 
grounds. 

Yehudi Menuhin added Philadelphia 
to the list of cities that he has made 
captive by this phenomenal virtuosity 
and fine musicianship in his local debut 
on Jan. 27 in the Academy of Music. 


Contemporary Novelties Given 


Two world-premieres marked the 
first concert of the sixth season of the 
Philadelphia Society for Contemporary 
Music on Jan. 27 in the Ethical Culture 


Supervised by the French 


ré, organ; André Bloch, 
harmony (the qeneete and phil- 
ern music); Isidor Philipp and Decreus, 
















* ELSHUCO TRIO 


large audience gave the performance something like 
a aus aie ee ee 
—WNew York Post, Mar. 4, 1931 


The Elshuce Trice uses the Steinway Pianc 
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Cesare Sodevo, Who Made a Successful Debut 
as Conductor of the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company 


Society’s new auditorium. In addition 
there were three works hitherto un- 
heard in this city. The former were 
a Sonatina for piano by Boris Koutzen, 
former member of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and a Piano Sonata by Paul 
Nordhoff, who played both numbers, 
each being properly “pianistic” and 
adept in the use of modern idiom. The 
latter were three settings of Chaucer 
lyrics for soprano and string quartet 
by Robert Russell Bennett, who em- 
ployed Greek modes to give an appro- 
priate antique flavor. The concert 
opened with a Schénberg work in F 
Sharp Minor for strings and soprano. 
The Bennett and Schénberg numbers 
were finely achieved by Irene Williams, 
soprano, and the Musical Fund En- 
semble, Boris Koutzen and Stanislav 
Dabrowski, violins, Maurice Kaplan, 
viola, and Stephan Deak, ’cello. 


The Cremona String Quartet, a new 
organization, gave its opening sub- 
scription concert on Jan. 17 in the 
Plays and Players Theatre. The mem- 
bers are Schima Kaufman and Louis 
Gesensway, violins, William Greenberg, 
viola, and Frank Miller, ’cello. Their 
program including the Mozart “Dis- 
sonance” Quartet, Tibor Serly’s Quar- 
tet in D Minor, which had its Phila- 
delphia premiere, and shorter pieces 
by Turina and Serly, showed an ex- 
cellently coordinated ensemble. 


Horatio Connell, baritone, gave the 
sixth of the faculty recitals at Curtis 
Institute on Jan. 18, the audience fill- 
ing Casimir Hall and according the 
recitalist an ovation. He sang with 
his customary finesse of interpretation 
and diction a group of Hugo Wolf 


lieder, and works by Handel, Mac- 
Dowell and Beethoven. His program 
included Wolf-Ferrari’s “The New 


Life,” in which Mr. Connell sang the 
part of the poet with fine feeling, as- 
sisted by a group of his artist pupils, 
Florence Irons and Cecelia Thompson, 
sopranos; Virginia Kendrick and Irene 
Beamer, contraltos; Daniel Healy and 
Eugene Ramey, tenors; Walter Vassar 
and Alfred de Loache, baritones. Law- 
rence Apgar cooperated at the organ. 
Harry Kaufman was the piano accom- 
panist. W. R. MurPHY 


N. Y. PHILHARMONIC 
VISITS BALTIMORE 


Walter Gives Prokofieff 
Suite—Spalding Heard 
in Benefit 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 5.—The Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra of New 
York, with Bruno Walter as conductor, 
gave its third subscription concert of 
the local series on Jan. 27 in the Lyric 
Theatre before a capacity audience. 
The engaging personality of the con- 
ductor and his fine musical under- 
standing gained an immediate response 
from the audience. His readings of 
the Haydn and the Brahms symphonies 
and of the “Prodigal Son” Suite of 
Prokofieff were individual and signifi- 
cant. 

Albert Spalding, violinist, with André 
Benoist at the piano, gave a benefit 
recital sponsored by the Women’s 
Auxiliary Board of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital on the evening of Jan. 30. 
The violinist’s tasteful renditions were 
accorded enthusiastic applause. 

Contrasts in old and new music 
marked the items of the program of- 
fered by the members of the Baltimore 
Music Club on Jan. 23 at the Hotel 
Emerson. E. Cowles Andrus, lutenist; 
Elizabeth Bolek, soprano; Constance J. 
Hedja, contralto; Celia Brace, Vivi- 
enne Cordero Friz and Katherine 
Whitelock, violinists; Ruth Schafer, 
pianist; George Bolek, Virginia Cas- 
telle and Audrey Cordero Plitt, accom- 
panists, supplied the historical pro- 
gram. Mrs. Joseph Kuper, Mrs. G. 
Franklin Onion and Mrs. R. L. Dohme 
arranged the evening’s entertainment. 


Peabody Artists Heard 


Stephen Deak, ’cellist and a member 
of the Peabody faculty, with the as- 
sistance of John Goss, baritone, gave a 
joint program at the Peabody Conser- 
vatory of Music on Jan. 22. Austin 
Conradi, pianist of the Conservatory 
faculty, was presented at the thir- 
teenth recital of the Friday afternoon 
series on Jan. 29. 

Leslie Frick, mezzo-soprano, ap- 
peared at the Alcazar in a song recital 
on the evening of Jan. 21. Miss Frick 
has gained in vocal ability, and her 
singing throughout was marked with 
warmth of expression and dignity. 
George Bolek was the accompanist. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 





New York Matinee Musicale Enter- 
tained at Home of the Teslofs 


The New York Matinee Musicale, 
Rosalie Heller Klein, president, was 
entertained on the evening of Feb. 3 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Jean 
Teslof, the latter known professionally 
as Grace Divine, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan. About 150 guests were 
present. A musical program, arranged 
by Irva Marshall Morris, included num- 
bers by Helga Harrison, soprano; Alma 
Beck, contralto; Foster Miller, bass- 
baritone; Berthe Van den Berg, pian- 
ist; Herman Krasnow, violinist, and 
Miss Divine. The accompanists for the 
singers were Minabel Hunt, Gladys 
Longene and Esther Lundell. 
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“Interest in Two-Piano Music Keen,” 


-MUSICAL AMERICA for February 10, 1932 


Bartlett and Robertson Find 


HuUgenaatt 








ni 


MONG the few pairs of pianists 
who give their art entirely to com- 
positions for two pianos, few have won 
any greater approval during the past 
few seasons than Ethel Bartlett and 
Rae Robertson, who have recently re- 
turned to America from their native 
England for an extensive tour. Since 
leaving here last season, the artists 
have given seventy concerts in Eng- 
land, Holland, Belgium, Germany, Po- 
land and Switzerland. Of these, forty- 
three were in England. They also made 
one appearance in Paris. 


“The interest shown by the public 
everywhere is most gratifying,” said 
Miss Bartlett. “People have an idea 
that the literature for two pianos is 
comparatively limited, but this is not 
really so. We have made researches in 
the British Museum and found some 
treasures. In addition, a number of 
pieces have been written especially for 
us by contemporary composers. Thus 
through re-discovery and special com- 
position, our programs have all the 
variety needed. 

“Although there was a long period 
during which there was comparatively 
little of this type of music, in public at 
least, there was undoubtedly quite a 
lot of it done in private. Indeed, more 
than once, pleasant old ladies have 
come up to us after concerts and told 
us how glad they were to hear again 
the pieces they played in their youth. 

“An interesting and pathetic exam- 
ple of this kind was at one of our ap- 
pearances in London. The Grand Duke 
Michael was sitting quite near the 
stage. We noticed when we played Rus- 
sian things by Arensky and others, 
that tears streamed down his cheeks. 
He came back to the artists’ room after 
the concert and told us that he had 
often played those same pieces with his 
cousin, the Tsar’s sister. Naturally, 





the recollection was very moving for 
him. 

“You see, therefore, that there was 
two-piano playing in royal palaces just 
as there was in drawing rooms of hum- 
bler citizens. 

“We have never been able to figure 
out just why any slump should have 
occurred. Composers all along the line 
nave written for the combination. The 
work by Farnaby which we unearthed 
in the British Museum is probably the 
first written for two keyboard instru- 
ments. We also found a Toccata by 
Pachelbel, the Nuremberg organist, 
who is said to have been an influence 
in Bach’s life, pieces by Couperin and 
concertos by Karl Philip Emanuel Bach 
and Wilhelm Friedemann Bach, which 
certainly have not been given in public 
for a long time. 


Difficult Form of Art 


“I have often wondered whether the 
reason for the infrequency of two-piano 
recitals is because it requires such a lot 
of practice, not only for the individual 
but also for the combination. Unless a 
team has achieved such psychic unity 
as to make mechanical unity a fore- 
gone conclusion, it is natural that in- 
terpretation must lag far behind. We 
began with a single concert and had 
no intention of making a specialty of 
two-piano concerts, but we had such 
gratifying compliments that we decided 
to keep on. 

“Tt seems rather as if people liked 
us!” Miss Bartlett said with a smile. 
“When we leave the United States next 
month, we shall tour Spain, the Bal- 
kans, Belgium and Holland and the 
British Isles. We end our season with 
an appearance with the British Broad- 
casting Company Orchestra in London, 
playing the E Major Concerto of Mo- 
zart, and with a recital in Wigmore 
Hall.” H. 








Young Audiences Key 
to Concert Problem 











(Continued from page 11) 


had experience in assembling artists 
and audiences in auditoriums. Only 
the details remained to be settled. The 
artists, we found, must be specially 
chosen and coached for this work. They 
must be able to derive a livelihood from 
this new profession; hence the policy 
of engaging them on salary. They must 
be kept at work five days a week, idle- 
ness being almost as bad as overwork. 

Then, too, the concerts should not be 
free; they should ultimately prove self- 
sustaining. It is only too true that 
what people receive for nothing they 
usually value at that figure. Chil- 
dren expect to pay money for movies; 
they should be brought up expecting to 
pay for concerts. But admission to the 
concerts must be at a price which need 
debar nobody for monetary reasons. 
The elimination of unnecessary ex- 
pense and the arrangement of the con- 
certs in an economical touring sequence 
have therefore been essential features 
in the plan. This, plus the need for 
close observation, explains why the con- 
certs as yet are available no further 
west than the Pennsylvania line. The 
great United States is yet before us. 

The schéol auditorium is the musical 


civic centre of the community. People 
interested in concerts are finding this 
out. At many places where daytime 
concerts are given, low-priced evening 
concerts are being arranged for the 
senior high school students, for the 
parents—in fact, for the “unfortunate” 
grown-ups! In this way the League 
is steadily building for a new genera- 
tion of music-lovers. 





Carl Fischer, Inc., and Leo Feist, Inc., 
Again Independent Music Firms 


Negotiations have been completed 
whereby the music publishing firm 
known as Radio Music Company, Inc., 
has disposed of its stockholdings in 
Carl Fischer, Inc., and Leo Feist, Inc., 
two of its subsidiary companies. As of 
Jan. 1, the latter resumed their original 
status as completely independently op- 
erated music publishers, with Walter S. 
Fischer at the head of Carl Fischer, 
Inc., and E. F. Bitner at the head of 
Leo Feist, Inc. 


Philip Gordon Completes Incidental 
Music for Maeterlinck Play 


Philip Gordon, conductor of the or- 
chestra of the Master Institute of 
Roerich Museum, has completed the 
score of the incidental music which he 
has composed for Maeterlinck’s “Blue 
Bird.” The play is being performed 
by the Newark Art Theatre, which com- 
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Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson Snapped in 
Cuba Last Spring 





missioned the music. The work is 
scored for a small orchestra of strings, 
woodwind, horns and harp. 
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Arthur Allen Awarded Composition 
Prize by Windsor Clef Club 


WINpsor, CoNN., Feb. 5.—Arthur Al- 
len was awarded the prize in a contest 
for compositions by composers of this 
city, conducted by the local Clef Club. 
The judges, Waldo Selden Pratt, Bruce 
Simonds and John Lawrence Erb, were 
unanimous in their choice of Mr. Al- 
len’s “Melody” for piano. 

The announcement of the prize win- 
ner was made recently during a pro- 
gram given by the Clef Club before a 
large audience at the Woman’s Club. 
Mrs. Hildur Anderson, organist and 
choir director of the Windsor Avenue 
Congregational Church in Hartford, 
and a former pupil of Mr. Allen’s, 
played the prize composition, which 
was received with enthusiasm. 

The theme of the program was “Liv- 
ing Artist Composers and Their Work.” 
Those represented were de Falla, Pa- 
derewski, Rachmaninoff, Godowsky, Le- 
vitzki, Kreisler, Frank LaForge, Oley 
Speaks, Charles Gilbert Spross, Mabel 
Daniels, Richard Hageman and A. Wal- 
ter Kramer. 


Subscribe for MusIcat AMERICA, $3.00 
a year; Canada and foreign, $4.00. 
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Announcement 








talent. 





The Schubert Memorial award of an appear- 
ance with a major orchestra in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, will be awarded to two of the winners of the 
contest of the National Federation of Music Clubs 
in a special contest following that of the Federa- 


tion. 








HE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
MUSIC CLUBS and the 
MEMORIAL, INC., announce that an affiliation 
between the two organizations has been effected 
and that a plan has been formulated by which op- 
portunity of wide scope will be created for young 


American executant musicians of outstanding 


The Schubert Memorial, Inc., will hold biennial 
contests in conjunction with the contest of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 


Further details will be announced later. 
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CINCINNATI HEARS 
TANSMAN NOVELTY 


Schmitz and Mboiseiwitsch 
Are Soloists Under 
Goossens 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 5.—At the Cincin- 
nati Symphony concerts of Jan. 22 and 
23, under Eugene Goossens, the pro- 
gram was built around two works 
which enlisted the services of E. Rob- 
ert Schmitz, pianist. The first of these 
was the Bach Brandenburg Concerto, 
No. 5, for piano, violin, flute and 
strings. The second was the Tansman 
Concerto, No. 2, which had its first 
Cincinnati performance. 

In the Brandenburg Concerto, which 
was given a performance of note- 
worthy beauty, Mr. Schmitz divided 
solo honors with Emil Heermann, con- 
certmaster of the orchestra and with 
Ary Van Leeuwen, first flutist. In the 
Tansman Concerto the brilliance of his 
own performance was matched at every 
turn by that of the orchestra. At the 
conclusion of the work the players were 
brought to their feet, and the soloist 
joined in the audience’s applause for 
Mr. Goossens and his men. 

Another “first performance” in this 
city was that of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Sinfonietta. The program opened with 
the Overture to Mozart’s “Abduction 
from the Seraglio,” delightfully played, 
and ended with a vividly dramatic per- 
formance of the “Flying Dutchman” 
Overture of Wagner. 


Moiseiwitsch Is Soloist 


The orchestra concerts of Jan. 14 and 
15 had Benno Moiseiwitsch as soloist, 
playing the Schumann Concerto. First 
Cincinnati performances were given of 
Prokofieff’s Divertimento and the Al- 
beniz-Arbos “Triana.” Mr. Goossens 
began his program with a memorably 
fine performance of Haydn’s “Military” 
Symphony and during the second half 
of the concert gave an extraordinarily 
effective reading of Sibelius’s tone- 
poem, “En Saga.” 

SAMUEL T. WILSON 





Philadelphia Children’s Opera Company 
Reorganized 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5.— The Chil- 
dren’s Opera Company, under the di- 
rection of Leon Lewin, sponsored by a 
committee headed by Mrs. Houston 
Dunn, has been reorganized for the 
current year with studios at 1909 
Chestnut Street. 

Elena Bussinger, mezzo-soprano, a 
pupil of Estelle Liebling, of New York, 
has been selected by the company 
as co-director. Special ballet classes 
will be under the direction of Dimitri 
Chutro. Pupils from these classes will 
be used in the ballets for the produc- 
tions of operas. 





Riccardo Martin Weds American Girl 
in London 


LONDON, Feb. 1.—Riccardo Martin, 
tenor, formerly a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and Allis Mer- 
rian Beaumont, of Cleveland, were mar- 
ried at the Henrietta Street Registry 
Office here on Jan. 21. The wedding 
was attended by the mother of the 
bride, who had come to England for the 
ceremony. This was Mr. Martin’s third 
marriage. 
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Mortimer Wilson’s Death a Great Loss” 


to American Composition and Pedagogy 


HE news of the passing of Morti- 

mer Wilson on Jan. 27 came as a 
terrible shock. I knew that he had 
been ill for several weeks with pneu- 
monia, and that he was recuperating 
nicely. And I hoped that I might soon 
be permitted to call on him. 

Of him I might truly say: gone in 
the fullness of his powers. He was 
fifty-five—active, vigorous, enthusias- 
tic, a typical American, born in Chari- 





White 
Mortimer Wilson, Whose Untimely Death De- 


prives American Music of One of Its Ablest, 
Most Sincere Figures 


ton, Iowa, educated at Culver Military 
Academy, and in music in Chicago and 
in Leipzig. There was that healthy 
vision in his outlook that always evi- 
denced itself in a smile. There was that 
confidence in the ultimate recognition, 
which every creative artist seeks, that 
made him go on during the years when 
his music was far too little heard. 

In recent years he had devoted him- 
self to the teaching of young composers 
and others, pianists, violinists, conduc- 
tors, who wished to do theoretical work 
under his guidance. Of that guidance 
let me say that it was the highest form 
of teaching. For Wilson was a master. 
He had learned much from Frederic 
Grant Gleason in Chicago. To that he 
added several years’ work in Leipzig 
under Max Reger, whom he held in 
reverence. Reger’s mastery was visible 
in Wilson’s. He was one of the finest 
contrapuntists I have ever known, a 
great composition teacher. There are 
more professional musicians of stand- 
ing who worked under him than under 
almost any composition teacher in the 
United States today. He never boasted 
of his pupils. He might have, for their 
names would have shed lustre. He be- 
lieved in doing his work and saying 
nothing. 

A Prolific Composer 


Modest, as the finest artists often are, 
shy, unassertive, he wrote five sym- 
phonies, a number of orchestral suites, 
two sonatas for violin and piano, a 
sonata for organ, a trio for piano, vio- 
lin and ‘cello, as well as overtures, 
songs and piano pieces, among them a 
very successful suite “In Georgia,” 
which he also scored for orchestra. He 
came into prominence with his inciden- 
tal music for the Douglas Fairbanks 
picture “The Thief of Bagdad,” his 
“Overture 1849,” written for the film 











“The Covered Wagon” and his Overture 
“Mardi Gras,” which won the Rialto 
Theatre prize competition. 

Here was a man who wrote what he 
felt, allied himself with no societies of 
announced tendencies, made no compro- 
mise with current fashions in composi- 
tion, attempted to please no ground- 
lings. Honest as a man, he was equal- 
ly honest in his art. He paid the pen- 
alty, for his music, though known to 
and prized by a small circle of serious 
musicians and music lovers, was not 
performed as frequently as it deserved 
to be. 

As I look back over the fifteen or 
more years that I knew him, I recall his 
pleasure, when I asked him one day 
if I might show some of his scores to 
Josef Stransky, then conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic. Stransky 
chose his Suite “From my Youth” and 
performed it at a pair of concerts. It 
is a lovely work from his earlier pe- 
riod, beautifully conceived and orches- 
trated, and it had an immediate suc- 
cess with the audience. It also drew 
from the late H. E. Krehbiel one of the 
most unjustified reviews that that critic 
ever wrote for the New York Tribune. 
But Wilson was calm and serene, for 
he knew that the way of the serious 
composer is not one strewn with roses. 
Krehbiel’s bitter comment was forgot- 
ten. Wilson went on. He was an art- 
ist not easily dismayed. 


Conducted in Various Cities 


He was a conductor, too. In this 
capacity he served the Lincoln Sym- 
phony at the time that he taught theory 
at the University of Nebraska, and the 
Atlanta Symphony after his return 
from Leipzig. In New York he pre- 
sented his own chamber orchestra in 
concerts and conducted for a period on 
radio station WOR the hour known as 
“The Choir Invisible,” making for it 
countless superbly contrived arrange- 
ments, both choral and orchestral. 

Composition was his life, I think, 
and he gave himself heart and soul to 
it. Among his finest educational work 
is a series of five volumes called “Or- 
chestral Training,” used in many 
schools, a work in which he has with 
an unusual sense of the practical set 
down orchestral study from the elemen- 
tary to the symphonic degree of techni- 
cal difficulty. He had recently com- 
pleted a textbook on composition, en- 
titled “The Technics of Composition,” 
which embodies his own method of 
teaching this subject, arrived at after 
many years of experience. It is earn- 
estly to be hoped that it will now be 
published. 


A High-Minded Musician 


For me, Mortimer Wilson belongs to 
the highest type of musician this coun- 
try has produced. As a composer he 
had a personal quality. Highly gifted, 
greatly learned, profoundly educated in 
life and literature as well as in music, 
he went his way, following through to 
a premature end that road which he 
held to be the right one. Performances 
he sought but little; publication he 
wanted and received in abundance. I 
believe that his published and unpub- 
lished works will now come to many a 
hearing, as in the case of others too 
little performed during their lifetime. 
He is survived by his wife and a son, 
Mortimer, Jr., a gifted painter. 

At the services at his home on Fri- 
day afternoon, Jan. 29, when friends 


and pupils gathered to pay the final 
tribute, George Raudenbush, Paulo 
Gruppe and Clarence Adler perfoz>med 
movements from his First Sonata for 
violin and his Suite for ‘cello. We 
listened and understood from what we 
heard that the spirit which has passed 
from us must be remembered for his 
wondrously sincere expression, for his 
great humanity and for his adherence 
to the loftiest ideals known to man 
through art. A. WALTER KRAMER 


MILWAUKEE LAUDS 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


Deems Taylor Suite and 
Rameau Novelty 
Presented 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 5.—The latest ap- 
pearance of the Chicago Symphony 
here took place at the Pabst Theatre, 
under the baton of Eric DeLamarter. 
Haydn’s C Major Symphony was pre- 
sented. The program also included 
Deems Taylor’s suite, “Through the 
Looking Glass.” Other numbers were 
music from Rameau’s “Dardanus” and 
the Glazounoff Symphony in E Fiat. 
A large and responsive audience 
greeted the visiting orchestra. 

One of the most successful musical 
programs ever given in Milwaukee was 
that of the Don Cossack Russian Male 
Chorus at the Pabst Theatre, under 
the management of Margaret Rice. 
The house was crowded for the event 
and the audience responded with much 
applause. C. O. SKrNROOD 











PLAN FESTIVAL TOUR 


Summer European Travel Arranged 
for Musicians 


A Music Festival and Folk Music 
tour of Europe will be conducted in the 
coming summer by Professor Norval 
Church. The trip, which has been 
planned by Peter W. Dykema, profes- 
sor of music education in Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, will be un- 
der the auspices of the Pocono Study 
Tours, a non-profit-making organiza- 
tion sponsored by well-known American 
educators. 

The committee, with the cooperation 
of foreign governments and educational 
organizations, has arranged trips, re- 
spectively, of three months and nine 
and a half weeks’ duration. Professor 
Church’s party will sail on June 24 on 
the Belgenland. The itinerary will in- 
clude France, Germany, Austria, Switz- 
erland, Czechoslovakia, England, Den- 
mark and Finland. 

The Salzburg Festival and the fes- 
tival plays connected with the Goethe 
Centennial celebration in Munich will 
be included in the program. An op- 
portunity will be given to attend opera 
and concerts in Paris, Berlin, Munich 
and Vienna, and to study the folk mu- 
sic of Germany, Finland, Russia and 
Denmark. 

Some time will be spent at Oecetz, in 
the Austrian Tyrol, site of the Ameri- 
can People’s College, where lectures 
and discussions will be held. 





The Russian Opera Company, which 
produced “Boris Godounoff” and 
“Khovantchina” last season, is plan- 
ning to present three operas this year 
late in March in the Jolson Theatre. 
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Peak of Musical Activities 
Finds Concert Rooms 
Well Occupied—Paderew- 
ski Draws Immense 
Throng — Menuhin 
Greeted After Absence in 
Europe — Onegin Displays 
Versatility in Town Hall 
Recital — New Artists 
Applauded 


HE end of January is about the mid- 

point of the season as regards con- 
certs and recitals. Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s 
“Chambered Nautilus,” written for the 
St. Cecilia Club, was again given by 
that organization. The Aguilar Lute 
Quartet and La Argentina both drew 
large audiences devoted to Spanish mu- 
sie and dancing. Several ensemble or- 
ganizations were heard, including the 
Elshuco Trio, which played a d’Indy 
work in memory of the lately deceased 
composer. 


The Gordon String Quartet 


The Gordon String Quartet gave the 
second of its series of three concerts in 
the Town Hall on the evening of Jan. 


20. 

The Haydn in G Major, Op. 77, No. 1. 
the Beethoven in F Minor, Op. 95, and 
the “Divertimento” by Schelling, with 
the composer playing the piano obbli- 
gato, comprised the program. 

Particular interest attached to the 
Schelling work, a shrewdly constructed 
set of descriptive pieces abounding in 
vitality and brilliantly scored. The 
playing of the men was spirited rather 
than reserved, and readily communi- 
cated the same feeling to the audience, 
which reacted in kind. 

The Haydn was grievously marred 
by the seating of very many late com- 
ers between the various ——— 

Escudero in Waldorf Musicale 


The sixth and final event in the se- 
ries of Diaz Wednesday Afternoons on 
Jan. 20, at the Waldorf-Astoria brought 
the second American appearance of 
Vicente Escudero, the noted Spanish 
dancer, with his assisting artists, Car- 
mita and Carmela. Clarita Sanchez, so- 
prano, shared the program. 
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Mid-Season Brings Many Concerts to New York 


The dancers appeared in a score of 
numbers, including Mr. Escudero’s fa- 
mous “Rhythms” and a Farucca, which 
was repeated to the delight of the au- 
dience. The accompaniment was pro- 
vided by Luis Mayoral, guitarist, and A. 
Curidas, pianist. Miss Sanchez, in 
Spanish costume, gave songs by Huarte, 
Muno, Ponce and Chabrier, with Lois 
Townsley as accompanist. M. 


Julia Vardo Sings in the Town Hall 


Julia Vardo, soprano, presented a 
lengthy program of much variety in 
the Town Hall on Jan. 21. Her charm- 





Julia Vardo, Soprano, Who Gave a Well-Chosen 
Program at a Town Hall Recital 


ing stage presence quickly won_ the 
enthusiasm of the audience. Miss 
Vardo is the possessor of a pleasing 
lyric voice which she uses with grace 
and fluency. Although in several of 
the more ponderous works on the pro- 
gram some unevenness of tone was no- 
ticeable, Miss Vardo’s singing was at 
all times artistic and her interpreta- 
tions impressive. 

Her program contained a well chosen 
group of arias and songs, including 
works by Gluck, Handel, Debussy, 
Respighi, de Falla and Hadley. The 
audience applauded liberally. Ss. 


Biltmore Musicale 


The artists giving the Biltmore Mu- 
sicale on the morning of Jan. 22 in- 
cluded Colette D’Arville, mezzo-so- 
prano; Frank Chapman, baritone, and 
Alberto Salvi, harpist. 

In costume, Miss D’Arville sang a 
group of folksongs, winning high favor 
with the audience, and was applauded 
also in songs by Fauré, de Falla and 
Jchumann. Mr. Chapman’s singing of 
“Largo al Factotum” from “Barber of 
Seville” and a song group was well 
received. Mr. Salvi was heard in num- 
bers by Bach, Chopin, Serao and oth- 
ers. There were numerous recalls for 
all three artists. Stuart Ross and Ed- 
win McArthur were the a 


Moiseiwitsch in Chopin List 


Benno Moiseiwitsch gave a recita! 
devoted to works of Chopin in the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 
22. In addition to his familiar tech- 
nical excellencies, the pianist again 
showed poetic qualities that did much 
to endow the works with warmth and 
vitality. ; 

The program included four Scherzi, 
in B Minor. E Major. C Sharp and 
B Flat Minor; three Impromptus, in F 
Sharp, A Flat and G Flat Major; the 
twenty-four Preludes, Op. 28, the 
Waltzes in A Flat and G Flat, and 
the D Flat Nocturne. Mr. Moisei- 
witsch’s delicate employment of tone 
color and his sweeping bravura treat- 
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Ernst Schneider, Berlin 


Sigrid Onegin Created a Powerful Impression 
With an Aria from Verdi's “Macbeth” at Her 
Recent Recital 


ment made his playing of the Preludes 
especially enjoyable. A number of 
encores were given at the close, when 
there was the familiar stampede down 
the aisles. M. 


Horowitz Plays the “Three B’s” 


Vladimir Horowitz, pianist, confined 
his program to compositions by the 
“Three B’s” at his recital in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 22. These 
included the Toccata in C Major and 
the Prelude and Fugue in F Minor from 
the second book of the “Well-Tempered 
Clavichord”; Beethoven by the C Minor 
Variations, and Brahms by two Inter- 
mezzi, the Waltzes, Op. 39, and the 
Paganini Variations. 

The Bach numbers were cleanly 
played and were kept in a dynamic 
range that was a model of restraint. 
Admirers of the Beethoven Variations 
must have found the playing which Mr. 
Horowitz did in them of great effec- 
tiveness. 

The Brahms group was, perhaps. the 
most satisfactory of the three. The In- 
termezzi were given a discreet roman- 
ticism, and the Waltzes were models of 
delicacy and charm. But it was in the 
difficult Paganini Variations that Mr. 
Horowitz did his most satisfying work 
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of the evening. The gentler variations 
were played with a gracile, luminous 
tone and the technically difficult ones 
with great brilliance. It was very fine 
piano-playing. J. 


Bogia Horska Reappears 


Bogia Horska, who was heard and 
seen earlier in the season, reappeared 
in the Barbizon-Plaza on the evening 
of Jan. 22, in an assorted program in 
French, German, Bohemian, English 
and even certain dialects. 

Mme. Horska is said to be popular 
in opera and drama in Vienna. She 
shows evidence of dramatic ability of 
an unusual type, and accordingly makes 
her songs interesting. Her recitals are 
difficult to characterize, as they partake 
of so many types of entertainment. 
The audience was entranced with her 
clever rendition of Moussorgsky’s “The 
Flea” and a Bohemian polka, which she 
danced. A song of her own, entitled 
“Balalaika,” was much applauded. J. 


Paderewski 


Forty years ago last November, Pa- 
derewsi made his American debut. On 
Jan. 23 last, he drew a capacity audi- 
ence to Carnegie Hall and a _ huge 
throng of disappointed music-lovers 
could not be accommodated. This in 
itself is an achievement. 

Mr. Paderewski’s program began with 
the Symphonic Etudes of Schumann 
and went on to the A Major Sonata and 
Variations of Mozart and the Liszt So- 
nata in B Minor. After the intermis- 
sion there were Chopin numbers. 

It is difficult to write any criticism of 
this playing. The Schumann Studies, 
which many find tedious, were illu- 
minated by the glowing art of Mr. 
Paderewski so that even a layman 
would have enjoyed them. The Mozart, 
though of small calibre for the artist’s 
stature, was a superb piece of tone col- 
oring, dainty, melodious, charming. 
The Liszt Sonata was magnificent in 
every detail, its sugary passages given 
body and its moments of genius made 
transcendent. 

The Chopin was a group of con- 
trasted humors both as regards content 
and execution. From the fingers of his 
compatriot, the music of the Polish 
composer rippled, thundered, sang and 
laughed. One seldom hears such Cho- 
pin playing, or, for that matter, such 
playing of anything. 

Robeson and Hilsberg 

Paul Robeson was heard by a large 
audience in the Town Hall on the even- 
ing of Jan. 23, in a program exclu- 
sively of spirituals. Ignace Hilsberg, 

(Continued on page 25) 
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NEW CHORUS MAKES 
SAN ANTONIO BOW 


Rossini and Bruch Works 
Sung by Oratorio 
Society 
SAN ANTONIO, Feb. 5.—The San 
Antonio Municipal Oratorio Society, or- 
ganized and led by Carl Venth, was 
introduced to the public on Jan. 29, in 
a presentation of Max Bruch’s “Fair 
Ellen” and Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” 
at the First Baptist Church. The so- 
loists were Ruby Perryman Hardin, 
soprano, and Joseph Burger, baritone, 
for the Bruch number, and Evelyn 
Duerler, soprano; Zuleme Herff Simp- 
son, contralto; Robert Burns Camp- 
bell, tenor, and David Griffin, bass, for 
the Rossini work. Ola Gulledge was the 
accompanist. The performance was 

notably successful, 

The San Antonio Musical Club pre- 
sented a program by its honorary mem- 
bers on Jan. 27, in the St. Anthony 
Hotel Ballroom. Carl Venth’s Suite 
was played by Mr. Venth, Ruth How- 
ell, Marjorie Murray, Grace Wheat, 
violinists, and Mrs. Carl Venth, pi- 
anist. Songs by Oscar J. Fox were 
sung by Eric Harker, tenor, accom- 
panied by the composer. John M. 
Steinfeldt, composer-pianist, was heard 
in some of his own works and num- 
bers by Debussy. Mary Jordan Cres- 
son, contralto, sang a group of Strauss 
songs, accompanied by Walter Dunham. 
Gisela Bauer Sutter was chairman of 
the event. 

The University Glee Club, Austin, 
assisted under the direction of Gilbert 
Schramm in a benefit for the unem- 
ployed in the Municipal Auditorium. 
Songs by Liszt, Franz, Oscar J. Fox 
and others were given. The audience 
numbered 5000. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER 





REVIVE “ROBIN HOOD” 


Civic Light Opera Company 
De Koven Work 





Gives 


A revival of Reginald De Koven’s 
“Robin Hood” was given by the Civic 
Light Opera Company, under the di- 
rection of Milton Aborn, at the Er- 
langer Theatre, beginning Jan. 27. The 
audience on the opening night included 
Harry B. Smith, veteran librettist of 
the work, who was felicitated by the 
audience. 

The role of the Sheriff was expertly 
played by William Danforth. Char- 
lotte Lansing sang the role of Maid 
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Marian acceptably, and Howard Marsh 
was .a- fine Robin Hood... - Eleanor 
La Manee, a recruit from the operatic 
stage, sang with considerable effect as 
Alan-a-Dale. Fred Patton, also well- 
known from opera and concert appear- 
ances, was a sonorous Will Scarlet, 
while Allen Waterous was a clever 
Little John. Frank Lalor as Friar 
Tuck, Vivian Hart as Annabel and 
Helen Bertram as Dame Durden were 
other routined players. The remaining 
roles were taken by John Cherry, Pat 
Quinton, John Eaton and Frank Clark. 
The chorus sang with spirit. Louis 
Kroll again conducted. 


ERSKINE SOLOIST WITH 
GRAND RAPIDS FORCES 


Local Symphony Under Karl Wecker 
Gives Hartmann Novelty—Con- 
cert Is Broadcast 


GRAND Rapips, Feb. 5.—The largest 
audiences that have attended concerts in 
Grand Rapids packed the Powers The- 
atre to capacity three times on Jan. 15 
and 16, when John Erskine, president 
of the Juilliard School of Music, ap- 
peared as piano soloist with the Grand 
Rapids Symphony under Karl Wecker. 
Mr. Erskine was scheduled to give two 
performances with the orchestra on 
Friday and Saturday nights, but the 
demand for seats became so great that 
impromptu arrangements were made to 
give a third concert on Saturday after- 
noon. 

Following a beautiful interpretation 
of the MacDowell Concerto in D Minor, 
Mr. Erskine yielded to the prolonged 
applause of the audience and played a 
Romance of Schumann as an encore. 
The demonstration did not subside, how- 
ever, until he made a short speech in 
which he eulogized the Grand Rapids 
orchestra and the idea it represents. 

Besides the MacDowell Concerto, Mr. 
Wecker conducted excellent perform- 
ances of Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s 
Cave” Overture; the “Scénes Pittor- 
esques” of Massenet, and the “Marche 
Joyeuse” of Chabrier. A novelty was 
Arthur Hartmann’s “Idyll and Bac- 
chanale.” 

As an experiment, the Friday night 
concert was broadcast complete by 
radio station WOOD. During the in- 
termission, Mr. Erskine, Mr. Wecker, 
Mrs. Florence Gregory, educational di- 
rector, and Mrs. Elizabeth G. Wecker, 
wife of the conductor, spoke to the un- 
seen audience. The broadcast was 
presented by the Kunsky-Trendle 
Broadcasting Corporation and station 
WXYZ, Detroit. Portions of the con- 
certs by the Symphony will be broad- 
cast from the stage by the same sta- 
tion in future. 














SAGE OF MT. VERNON 


A Short Cantata for S. A. T. B. 
With Baritone Solo and Chorus of 
Treble Voices 
Text by Edwin N. C. Barnes 
Musie by R. Deane Shure 

Time—15 minutes. Price, .60 


INDEPENDENCE BELL 


Short Cantata for S. A. 
Music by Franz C. Bornschein 
Price, .30 


119 WEST 40TH STREET 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 





TIMELY CHORAL WORKS 


For George Washington Bicentenary Programs 


WASHINGTON 


Six Patriotic Choruses 
For S. A. B. or Unison Chorus 
With Historical Introductions 
Text by Frederick H. Martens 
Music by Henry P. Cross 
Price, .50 


WASHINGTON 


Cantata for S. A. T. B. 
Text by E. C. Potter 
Music by R. Deane Shure 
Price, $1.00 





NEW YORK 
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HOLST LEADS OWN 
WORKS IN BOSTON 


English Composer Ac: 
claimed at Head of Sym- 
phony—Many Concerts 


Boston, Feb. 5.—During the last 
half of January the Boston Symphony 
gave two programs which excited more 
than usual interest. The first was on 
Jan. 22-23, at which Gustav Holst con- 
ducted in a program of his own works, 
the second, Jan. 29-30, at which George 
Gershwin played for the first time any- 
where, his Second Rhapsody. 

Mr. Holst’s program consisted of his 
“St. Paul’s Suite” for Strings; his 
new Prelude and Scherzo, “Hammer- 





smith”; the ballet from his opera, 
“The Perfect Fool,” and his suite, 
“The Planets.” Throughout the pro- 


gram Mr. Holst showed himself a com- 
poser not to be stampeded by certain 
“modernisms,” yet alive to the use and 
possibilities of every novel effect; a 
composer sensitive to subtle nuances 
of expression, as in the drab grays of 
the flowing Thames in background for 
the cockney scherzo in “Hammersmith” ; 
a composer with a sense of humor as 
witnessed by the ballet, and in certain 
minor passages in “The Planets”; a 
composer not afraid of a tune, in fact 
devoted to material derived from folk- 
music, as in the pleasant little “St. 
Paul’s Suite”; a composer able to plan 
large things and to execute them effec- 
tively, as “The Planets” amply shows. 

No less an impression did Mr. Holst 
make as a conductor. Though he is 
far removed from the “virtuoso” con- 
ductor, he knows very well what he 
wants from his men, and fully as well 
how to get it. 

The program which contained Mr. 
Gershwin’s new Rhapsody contained 
also Deems Taylor’s suite, “Through 
the Looking Glass,” and Scriabin’s 
“Poem of Ecstasy.” The Rhapsody it- 
self is based very largely upon a “rivet 
theme” which suggests the New York 
background needed in the picture for 
which Gershwin wrote incidental music 
at Hollywood. In both orchestration 
and the ability to handle musical mate- 
rial in a large and effective way the 
Rhapsody is a huge step in advance 
over everything that Gershwin has yet 
done in a serious way. The composer 
played the piano part very effectively. 
Deems Taylor’s suite under Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky had a marvellous reading. 

The conducting of the “Poem of Ec- 
stasy” has become almost a rite with 
Mr. Koussevitzky, close friend as he 
was of Scriabin. But never have the 
great surges of tone seemed so well 
controlled, never has the work seemed 
so alive with inspiration as at this per- 
formance. 

The fortnight was an active one in 
the musical life of Boston. There were 
concerts by the Berkshire Playhouse 
Trio, Messrs. Tillotson, Kortschak, 
Stoeber, Jan. 18; a concert of the Flute 
Players’ Club in music of Telemann, the 
younger Kcherepnin, Piston, Rieti, 
Holst, Jan. 19; the first of Mr. Schel- 
ling’s concerts for children, Jan. 16; 
the South Mountain Quartet at the 
Boston Public Library, Jan. 24; Arthur 
Fiedler’s MacDowell Club orchestra, 
featuring as a curiosity Beethoven’s 
rarely heard, “Wellington’s Victory,” 
Jan. 20; the Bach Cantata Club in a 
program devoted exclusively to Bach’s 
cantatas, Jan. 18; a concert by the 
New England Symphony Orchestra un- 
der Rafaelle Martino, Jan. 27; a con- 





cert of ensemble music for wind in- 
struments by members of the faculty 
of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, Jan. 28; recitals by Albert Spal- 
ding, violinist, Jan. 19; Sigfrid Karg- 
Elert, organist, Jan. 20; Hudson Car- 
mody, bass, Jan. 25; Paul Robeson, 
Negro baritone, Jan. 27. 
ALFRED H. MEYER 


BOSTON CORDIAL TO 
CHICAGO'S OPERA 


Visiting Organization Plays 
to Full Houses—Many 
Local Debuts 


Boston, Feb. 5.—The annual two 
weeks of opera is upon us. The Boston- 
Chicago Opera Association in twelve 
days will present sixteen operas. Many 
singers are making their debut here. 
Among them are Mmes. Lehmann, Su- 
pervia, Pampanini, Di Leo, and Messrs. 
Nissen, Marion. Especially notable per- 
formances up to the present have been 
those of “Lohengrin” Wednesday after- 
noon and that of “Tosca” Monday 
evening. 

For “Lohengrin” the principals were 
Mmes. Lehmann and Olszewska, Messrs. 
Marion (as Lohengrin), Nissen and 
Kipnis. Mr. Pollak conducted. The 
feature of this performance, over and 
above the splendid singing and acting 
of these five stars of the first magni- 
tude. was the perfect coordination of 
the whole. It was a splendid per- 
formance and the new singers were wel- 
comed effusively. 

Another debut that excited much in- 
terest was that of Mme. Supervia as 
Carmen, on Tuesday evening. The sup- 
porting cast consisted of Mmes. Turner, 
Votipka and Bernhardt, and Messrs. 
Cortis, Thomas, Defrére, Dua and 
Cotreuil, with Mr. Cooper conducting. 
There was much discussion of Mme. 
Supervia’s Carmen, which was not at 
all that of the wanton, biting, vulgar 
type, but rather the Carmen of the 
French Opéra-Comique, dry-humored, 
calculating, sharply witty, but a bit 
aloof. John Charles Thomas as the 
Toreador matched Mme Supervia with 
a refreshing, well-modulated Escamillo. 

A third opera involving a debut was 
“Madama Butterfly” on Wednesday 
evening, with Mme. Pampanini in the 
title role, and a supporting cast of 
Mmes. Ornstein and Bernhardt, and 
Messrs. Hackett, Damiani, Baccaloni 
and Dua, with Mr. Moranzoni conduct- 
ing. The performance was full-voiced 
and robust. Mme. Pampanini’s voice 
gave great pleasure. 

One of the events of the engagement 
so far was the opera of the opening 
night, “Tosca,” with Mme. Muzio and 
Messrs. Hackett and Vanni-Marcoux 
as principals under Mr. Moranzoni’s 
baton. Again the opera as drama was 
brought to the fore. Excellent singer 
as Mme. Muzio is, her dramatic ability 
équals her vocal ability, and Mr. Vanni- 
Marcoux is actor even before he is 
singer. The role of Maris was beauti- 
fully sung by Mr. Hackett, and he 
proved a worthy partner for the other 
two in his acting. 

In “Aida” on Thursday evening Mme. 
Muzio was heard in the title role with 
Paul Althouse as Radames, Cyrena Van 
Gordon as Amneris and Cesare 
Formichi as Amonasro. 

It should be emphasized that if the 
“depression” is having any effect on 
opera in Boston, that effect is not visible 
to the naked eye. ALFRED H. MEYER 
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pianist, was the assisting artist in two 
groups of solos. 

Mr. Robeson’s genial manner and rich 
voice again delighted his listeners, who 
applauded with a rare warmth every- 
thing he sang. The traditional “Water 
Boy,” arranged by Avery Robinson, had 
to be repeated. The program included 
several spirituals arranged by Law- 
rence Brown, the singer’s accompanist, 
and others by H. T. Burleigh and Ed- 
ward Boatner, as well as original works 
by. Will Marion Cook and Jerome Kern. 
Mr. Hilsberg’s solos, by Vivaldi, Scar- 
latti, Schumann and Liszt, were played 
with vigor and expressiveness. 


Yehudi Menuhin, “Grown-Up” 


An audience that filled Carnegie Hall 
on the afternoon of Jan. 24, gasped 
with astonishment and pleasure at the 
sight of the young Yehudi Menuhin, re- 
turning for his first concert this sea- 
son, and wearing long trousers for the 
first time. 

The sturdy list which the boy chose 
to play revealed his artistic growth, 
which has been steady and healthy. 
There is evidence of a strong personal- 
ity beginning to show itself, almost 
ready to go its own artistic way. That 
way promises to be a sincere one, as 
uncompromising as the music the young 
violinist played so authoritatively on 
this occasion. 

The seldom heard Schumann Sonata 
in D Minor came first. Yehudi brought 
to its passionate pages a breath-taking 
command and vitality. The Bach unac- 
companied Sonata in A Minor followed, 
played with great purity of outline, 
rhythmic force and delicacy of phras- 
ing. 

Ravel’s “Tzigane,” set forth with the 
virtuosity it demands, and _ shorter 
ere by Paradis-Dushkin, de Falla- 

reisler, Beethoven-Auer, Tchaikovsky 
and Paganini completed the program, 
to which many encores were added. Ar- 
tur Balsam provided excellent support 
at the piano. F. 


William O’Donnell’s Second Recital 


An audience of size greeted William 
O’Donnell, tenor, at his second recital of 
the season in the Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Jan. 24. 

Mr. O’Donnell chose a program well 
suited to his voice, and the result was 
a particularly happy one. “Ombra mai 
fu” from Handel’s “Serse,” although a 
soprano aria, was sung with grace and 
fine tone. Hebridean folk-songs and 
other songs in English were well done. 
Liszt’s “Lorelei” and Franck’s “Panis 
Angelicus,” sung to a violin obbligato 
by A. Veder, gave the singer an oppor- 
tunity to display his abilities in dra- 
matic and devotional numbers. D. 
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New York’s Round of Concerts and Recitals 





Maria Safonoff Won High Approval in a Piano 
Program Including Numerous Russian Works 


Madeleine Monnier in First Recital 


Madeleine Monnier, ’cellist, appeared 
in her first concert of the season in 
Steinway Hall on the evening of Jan. 
24. Raymond Bauman accompanied. 

Miss Monnier played with a sureness 
of tone and a keenness of interpretation 
which won for her much sustained ap- 
plause. Her program was a charming 
one, commencing with a Sonata by 
Bréval, followed VA the unaccompanied 
Praeludium and Allegro Moderato from 
Suite V of Bach. Other composers rep- 
resented were Schubert, Mozart, Mosz- 
kowski, Gretchaninoff, Koechlin, Ravel 
and Freed. A Caprice by the last 
named, dedicated to the player, was 
heard for the first time in America. V. 

Virginia Syms in Debut 

Virginia Syms, soprano, made her 
New York debut in the Barbizon-Plaza 
on the evening of Jan. 24. Solon Al- 
berti accompanied at the piano. 

The singer, possessor of a bright and 
youthful voice, sang a rather preten- 
tious program ranging from Mozart 
and early Italian airs through a group 
of Mahler and modern Russian compos- 
ers. The concluding group included five 
songs by Taylor, Kramer, Alberti, Le- 
venson and Marion Bauer. ; < 


Louise Le Gai in “Cantomimes” 


Billed as “Cantomimes,” a series of 
songs, dances and scenes featuring 
Louise Le Gai was given at the Booth 
Theatre on the evening of Jan. 24. 
Various ages were drawn upon for the 
stage material, and music ranging from 
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percussion accompaniment to Chopin, 
MacDowell and folk songs was em- 
ployed. 

Miss Le Gai’s assistants were How- 
ard Blair, baritone, dancer and pianist; 
John Needham, Gene Schiller and Har- 
old Woodall, pianists, and Waldene 
Reese Johnston, violinist, who made 
her debut. 


Sigrid Onegin Appears 


Sigrid Onegin gave her first public 
recital of the season in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Jan. 24. Her per- 
sonal charm established an immediate 
and intimate contact with a large and 
responsive audience. Mme. Onegin’s pro- 
gram included a group of lieder by 





Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Whose “Chambered 
Nautilus” Was Revived by the St. Cecilia Club 
of New York 


Franz, Jensen and Brahms, two ex- 
cerpts from Verdi’s “Macbeth” and a 
group of folk-songs. The lieder were 
delivered with mature style and much 
beauty of tone. The “Macbeth” ex- 
cerpts included the “sleep-walking” 
scene from the third act, in which Mme. 
Onegin was at her very best, eliciting 
prolonged applause from her audience. 
A clever adaptation of Shakespeare’s 
text was used in place of the Italian 
version. The folk-song group consisted 
of works from six countries sung in 
as many languages. Mme. Onegin dis- 
played a rare understanding of their 
various naive idioms. In response to 
the enthusiasm of the audience she was 
heard in a liberal number of — 


Isidor Gorn, Pianist 


Isidor Gorn, pianist, who has been 
heard numerous times in New York, 
gave his annual recital in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 25. 

Mr. Gorn’s playing was again charac- 
terized by quiet musicianship rather 
than by display. His execution of the 
A Minor Fugue of Bach, in Liszt’s 
transcription, was very fine. The dif- 
ficult and not especially grateful 
Brahms-Handel Variations were given 
a cleanly performance. Modern compo- 
sitions by Albeniz, Pick-Mangiagalli, 
Gershwin and Tansman were well re- 
ceived and a group of Chopin much 
applauded. There were numerous re- 
calls at the demand of a friendly audi- 
ence. J. 

Maria Safonoff in Recital 


Returning to give a Carnegie Hall 
recital on the evening of Jan. 25, Maria 
Safonoff, daughter of the late Russian 
conductor, Wassily Safonoff, again re- 
vealed a special facility in playing 
Chopin and works by Russian com- 
posers. 

On this occasion she included in her 
program the Etudes in C Sharp Minor 
and A Minor, and the Andante 





Sascha Gorodnitzki, Pianist, Heard in an 
Interesting Program in Carnegie Hall 


Spidnato and Polonaise of the former 
composer, played with considerable 
technical ability, forcefulness and tonal 
warmth. A group of Scriabine works, 
including the Sonata Fantaisie; the 
Prelude, Op. 11, No. 15; “Vers la 
flamme,” and the Etude in C Sharp 
Minor, was especially well adapted to 
reveal to their best advantage her in- 
tellectual qualities of performance. 

Domenico Scarlatti’s Sonata in C 
Minor was an important item in a pro- 
gram that also included Mozart’s Fan- 
taisie and Fugue in C Major, and 
works by Paradisi, Mendelssohn, Lia- 
pounoff, Glinka-Balakireff and Liszt. 
The audience was a large and cordial 
one. 


Second Pelton-Jones Concert 


_ Frances Pelton-Jones, harpsichord- 
ist, gave the second of her series of 
concerts in the Plaza on the afternoon 
of Jan. 26. The assisting artists were 
Mr. and Mrs. Russel Kingman, players 
of viola da gamba and harpsichord, 
(Continued on page 35) 
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ROCHESTER PIANIST 
HEARD AS SOLOIST 


Molinari Leads MacDowell 
Concerto with Local 





Philharmonic 
ROCHESTER, Feb. 5.—The Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Bernardino 


Molinari conducting, was heard in the 
sixth matinee concert of the season on 
Friday afternoon, Jan. 29. Raymond 
Wilson, head of the piano department 
of the Eastman School of Music, was 
the soloist. He gave a very fine per- 
formance of MacDowell’s Concerto in 
D Minor, providing highly sensitized 
yet well-balanced playing and was re- 
called four times. Mr. Molinari ad- 
mirably brought out the dramatic ef- 
fects in the accompaniment. 

Other numbers on the program were 
“Winter” from “The Seasons” by Vi- 
valdi, arranged for string orchestra, 
piano and organ by the conductor, two 
Bach Preludes arranged for string or- 
chestra by Pick-Mangiagalli, Strauss’s 
tone-poem, “Death and Transfigura- 
tion,” and Rossini’s ‘“Semiramide” 
Overture. The audience, owing to the 
interest aroused by Mr. Molinari’s 
conducting of the recent evening per- 
formance of the Philharmonic, was 
possibly the largest that has ever at- 
tended a matinee concert given by the 
orchestra. It was most enthusiastic, 
giving the conductor many recalls. 


Thomas Gives Recital 

John Charles Thomas, baritone, was 
heard by a large audience in the eve- 
ning concert series at the Eastman 
Theatre on Jan. 29. He seemed to be 
in especially fine voice and most genial 
mood, and roused such enthusiasm that 
he nearly doubled the printed program 
in length by his encores. Leslie 
Hodges, an excellent accompanist, was 
heard in a group of solos. 

The Kedroff Quartet was heard at 
Kilbourn Hall on Tuesday evening, 
Jan. 26, before a very cordial audience. 
The program of Russian songs, some 
of them folk numbers arranged by N. 
N. Kedroff, were effective and sung 
with exquisite musicianship. The ar- 
tists responded to the enthusiasm of 
the audience with a number of en- 
cores. Mary Ertz WILL 





Spalding Sails for Extensive Tour of 
European Centres 


Albert Spalding sailed for Europe 
on Feb. 2 on the Bremen for his an- 
nual concert tour abroad. He will 
make appearances with the Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, the Resi- 
dentie Orkest of The Hague and the 
Colonne Orchestra in Paris, and will 
give recitals in Kiel, Bremen, Berlin, 
Hamburg, Maastricht, Dartmund, Mu- 
nich, Wiesbaden, Hanover, Copenhagen, 
Leeuwarden, Utrecht, Amsterdam and 
Dordrecht. His tour closes with a 
Paris recital on April 4, and two ap- 
pearances as soloist with the Monte 
Carlo Orchestra on April 6 and 7. He 
will return to this country on June 1 
to spend the summer at his home in 
the Berkshires. 





Helen Blatchly and Cameron Emslie 
Give Hurleyville Recital 
HURLEYVILLE, N. Y., Feb. 5.—Helen 
Tredinnick Blatchly, soprano, and 
Cameron Emslie, pianist, assisted by 
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SEATTLE CHORUSES GIVE PERFORMANCES 


Beth Keate Ehrenburg, reader, gave a 
concert in the Methodist church here 
on Jan. 26 before a large and appreci- 
ative audience. 





Dr. G. de Koos, European 
Manager, Makes Annual 
Visit to America 








Dr. G. de Koos, Well-Known Concert Manager 
of The Hague, Who Will Book Artists for 
European Appearances 


Dr. G. de Koos, well-known manager 
of The Hague, Holland, is scheduled to 
arrive on the Bremen on Feb. 18 for 
his annual business journey to Amer- 
ica. During his visit, he will renew 
his numerous business acquaintances 
here and engage new artists for Euro- 
pean appearances in the season of 
1932-33. While in New York Dr. de 
Koos will stay at the Hotel St. Hubert. 





New York Madrigal Society Presents 
Artists in Recitals 


Lois von Haupt will be presented in 
a recital of rare American colonial 
music for the piano and spinet, on 
Sunday afternoon, Feb. 14, in Chalif 
Hall, under the auspices of the New 
York Madrigal Society. 

Under the same auspices and in the 
same hall, a program was presented 
on Jan. 26 by Mary Ledgerwood, con- 
tralto, and John Barr, tenor. Both of 
the singers were winners in the New 
York State and Liberty District divi- 
sions of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs’ young artists’ contests. 





Fay Ferguson Heard at Riverdale 
School 


Fay Ferguson, pianist, appeared at 
the Riverdale Country School on Jan. 
22 in the second of the series of morn- 
ing music hours arranged by the di- 
rector, Richard McClanahan. 

Miss Ferguson had an enthusiastic 
reception from a large audience com- 
posed of students and friends of the 
school. 





Jacques Thibaud Heard in Final Schola 
Cantorum Musicale 


Jacques Thibaud, violinist, made his 
only appearance in New York this 
season on the afternoon of Feb. 4 at 
the home of Mrs. E. Marshall Field, 
in the last of six Schola Cantorum 
musicales. Mr. Thibaud played works 
by Mozart, Debussy and Dvorak, and 
a group of Spanish numbers. 





Six Organizations Heard in 
Concerts—McCormack 
Presented 


SEATTLE, Feb. 5.—Choral organiza- 
tions in Seattle play a vital part in 
the contemporary movement, and dur- 
ing the past few weeks many Seattle 
choruses have &ppeared in concert. 
The pioneer men’s chorus, the Amphion 
Society, under the leadership of Gra- 
ham Morgan and with Arville Belstad 
at the piano, was greeted by a large 
audience. Douglas Forbes, bass, was 
the assisting soloist. The Ralston 
Male Chorus, under Owen J. Williams, 
was heard in its winter concert, as- 
sisted by Jean Metz, soprano. Rachel 
Stickelman accompanied. 

The Svea Male Choir, C. H. Suther- 
land conductor, attracted a large audi- 
ence with a program consisting of songs 
of Northern Europe. Randolph Ho- 
kanson, pianist, was the assisting ar- 
tist. The Nordica Choral Club, Helen 
Crowe Snelling conductor, gave an at- 
tractive concert with the assistance of 
Elbert Leroy Bellows, tenor. Hazel 
Hammer Hill was accompanist. The 
concert of the Treble Clef Club, under 
the direction of Edwin Fairborn, was 
well received. Christmas carols were 
featured. A string trio assisted, and 
Orpha Moser accompanied. A fine ren- 
dition of Gaul’s “Holy City” was given 
by the Seattle Pacific College Chorus 
under the baton of E. Sylvester Weid- 
man. 


Christmas Festival Given 


The Children’s Christmas festival, 
sponsored by the Seattle Music and Art 
Foundation, was given at the Civic 
Auditorium before a capacity audi- 
ence. Bands, orchestras, glee clubs 
and a cappella choruses, representing 
the fine work of the Seattle public 
schools, participated in highly interest- 
ing programs. Christmas music was 
featured by most of the music clubs, 
including the Ladies’ Music Club, the 
Musical Art Society, the La Bohéme 
Music Club and the Music Study Club. 
Russian music was presented by the 
Thursday Music Club. The Broadway 
High School A Cappella Choir, which 
has recently gained a splendid reputa- 
tion under Einar Lindblom, appeared 
in a concert at the Sunset Club. 

The winter concert of the Cornish 
Orchestra under Peter Meremblum was 
highly successful. The program in- 
cluded movements of the Tchaikovsky 
Violin Concerto in D Major with Le- 
nore Ward as soloist, the Grieg Piano 
Concerto with John Hopper as soloist, 
Liszt’s “Preludes,” and the Overture 
to Rossini’s “William Tell.” 

Jean Kantner, baritone, was heard 
in concert with Myron Jacobson at the 
piano. Recitals were presented by the 
Leopold Violin Studios, the pupils of 
Kenneth Ernst and by Harold Herre- 
mans, organist. A two-piano program 
was given by Orpha Moser and Myrtle 
Noble. 

The Cornish School presented pro- 
grams by its vocal, violin, piano, dance, 
and school of the theatre departments. 
By the latter department an impressive 
performance of Herman Heijermans’ 
drama, “The Good Hope,” was given. 

The Philomel Singers, under R. H. 
Kendrick, were heard in their winter 
concert on Jan. 18, assisted by Paul 


Engberg, baritone. Ethel Payne Col- 
lins and Mabel M. Hughes were the 
accompanists. 

John McCormack, tenor, was greeted 
by a capacity audience on Jan. 18 with 
Edwin Schneider at the piano. Mischa 
Levitzki, pianist, gave a concert on 
Jan. 20. 


Chamber Music Performed 


Kolia Levienne, ’cellist, and John 
Hopper, pianist, gave the second of 
their series of chamber music concerts 
on Jan. 8. The Spargur String Quar- 
tet appeared in the second of its series 
of concerts on the same evening. On 
Jan. 12 the Phi Mu Alpha and Mu 
Phi Epsilon fraternities joined in a 
concert of chamber music by women 
composers, featuring the works of 
Ethel Smyth, Amy Worth of Seattle, 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, and Germaine 
Tailleferre. The Seattle Park Board 
sponsored a performance of “Samson 
and Delilah,” presented by the North- 
west Opera Company under the direc- 
tion of Maurice Dubin. The second 
concert of the Seattle Unit of the 
Western Concert Artists’ League was 
given on Jan. 19 by Susie Michael 
Friedman, pianist; George C. Kirch- 
ner, ’cellist, and Mark Daniels, bari- 
tone. Arville Belstad was accompan- 
ist. DAvip SCHEETZ CRAIG 





Jeannette Vreeland and Guila Bustabo 
Appear in East Orange 


East ORANGE, N. J., Feb. 5.—Mrs. 
William S. Nelson’s series of Tuesday 
morning musicales closed with a joint 
recital by Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, 
and Guila Bustabo, violinist. Both 
artists delighted the large audience 
assembled in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Suburban. 

Mrs. Nelson has announced another 
series of three concerts to be given next 
season. P..G. 


Orloff to Return for Tour Next Season 


Nikolai Orloff, pianist, will return to 
this country next season after an ab- 
sence of two years, for a tour under 
the management of Columbia Concerts 
Corporation. He recently concluded an 
extensive tour of Great Britain, and 
during the second half of this season is 
appearing in France, Spain, Italy, Ju- 
goslavia, Roumania, Poland, the Baltic 
States and Finland. He will appear in 
the late spring in Stockholm, Berlin, 
Monte Carlo, Paris and Brussels. 
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WASHINGTON HEARS ” 


NEW STRUBE WORK 


Composer Leads His Suite 
as Guest — Hetzel Con- 
ducts Orchestra 





WASHINGTON, Feb. 5.—The fifth 
Sunday afternoon “Pop” concert of the 
National Symphony, on Jan. 17, in 
Constitution Hall, was led by Kurt 
Hetzel, the first organizer and con- 
ductor of the orchestra some four or 
five years ago. 

Gustave Strube, composer-conductor 
of Baltimore, appeared as guest, con- 
ducting his new Suite, which received 
its first performance. The orchestra 
seemed to enjoy playing the work, a 
piece of modern writing, in which the 
Fantasy and the Burlesque were espe- 
cially pleasing. 

Mr. Hetzel is known especially for 
his piano transcriptions of the Wagner 
operas. It was interesting to hear him 
conduct the Prelude to “Meistersinger,” 
to which he gave a vital reading. The 
remainder of the program included the 
“Academic Festival” Overture of 
Brahms, the “Danse Macbre” of Saint- 
Saéns and a Tchaikovsky Concerto, in 
which Elizabeth Winston, Washington 
pianist, was the soloist. She played 
with vigor and understanding, and 
clarity of tone. The orchestra sup- 
plied a full and understanding back- 
ground for the intelligent player. The 
audience was well pleased, and Miss 
Winston deserved the showers of 
flowers which she received. 


Zimbalist Is Soloist 


Hans Kindler returned to the con- 
ductor’s desk for the fifth Symphony 
concert on Thursday afternoon, Jan. 
21, with Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, as 
the guest artist, playing for the first 
time in Washington the Glazounoff 
Concerto. His clear-cut tone and mar- 
velous technique brought out all the 
merits of the work. Mr. Kindler built 
the orchestral support with complete 
mastery. The soloist and the orches- 
tra were in perfect accord. 

The concert included the B Minor 
Suite of Bach, the “Rosamunde” ballet 
music and Marche Militaire of Schu- 
bert and the “Romeo and Juliet” of 
Tchaikovsky. The last work had a 
poetic reading and had an enthusiastic 
reception. 

The National Symphony on the 
afternoon of Jan. 14 presented the 
fourth concert for young people in the 
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A Typical Civic League Audience in Dayton 











Kaufmann & Fabrey 


Part of the Throng Which Gathered for a Recent Concert by Attilio Borgioli, Tenor, Given Under the Auspices of the Dayton Civic Music 
League. This Organization Is Affiliated with the National Ciwic Music Association, Through the Civic Concert Service, Inc., of Which Dema E. 
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Central High School auditorium, under 
Mr. Kindler, who took his large audi- 
ence on a “musical journey through 
Europe.” The five numbers played 
represented Poland, Germany, Norway, 
France and Spain. As a surprise to 
both the audience and the orchestra, 
Mr. Kindler introduced a bagpiper in 
native dress, playing “The Campbells 
Are Coming.” The audience sang “Au 
Clair de la Lune.” The conductor de- 
scribed the brass instruments of the 
orchestra, having respective musicians 
show their possibilities. A Bach chorale 
afforded an opportunity for a combined 
brass section, and two numbers from 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite were played 
by the strings. 

Martha Graham, making her first 
Washington appearance in a recital 
with her dance group in the New Na- 
tional Theatre on Jan. 22, won the 
plaudits of a large audience. 


Recitalists Presented 


Beniamino Gigli was presented in re- 
cital at Constitution Hall by Mrs. 
Katie Wilson-Greene on Tuesday after- 
noon, Jan. 19, before an audience which 
filled this large and beautiful audi- 
torium. He sang as one always ex- 
pects to hear Gigli sing, the encore 
numbers being legion. 

Mrs. Lawrence Townsend presented 
Walter Gieseking, pianist, and Maria 
Miiller, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, in her fifty-eighth 
musical morning at the Mayflower 
Hotel on the morning of Jan. 20. Both 
artists were received with enthusiasm 
by the large audience. 

The Glee Club of the American Uni- 
versity, under Harlan Randall, gave a 
concert at the University, with the as- 
sistance of the newly organized 
Women’s Glee Club, on the evening of 
Jan. 16. 


Harshbarger Is President 





MMT yynnare 


The Rubinstein Club of Washington 
on Jan. 20 presented its first concert 
of the season in the New Willard 
Hotel. Steuart Wilson, English tenor, 
was soloist, and Claude Robeson the 
conductor. Mrs. Adele Robinson Bush 
accompanied the singers. 

DornotHY De MutTH WATSON 


Edwin D. McArthur Heard as Accom- 
panist in Many Recitals 


Edwin D. McArthur, pianist, will ap- 
pear during the first half of February 
as accompanist in a number of recitals. 
On Feb. 1, he was scheduled to play 
for Dan Gridley, tenor, in a program 
at Saranac Lake, N. Y., and on Feb. 5 
with William O’Donnell, tenor, in Cleve- 
land. Mr. McArthur will act as ac- 
companist for Kathryn Meisle, con- 
for recitals in Nashville on Feb. 
10 and in Baton Rouge, La., on Feb. 12. 
Returning to New York by airplane in 
order to appear with Rosette Anday, 


> lew 
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INTERNATIONALLY 





contralto, at a concert of the Hun- 
garian Society on Feb. 14, he will also 
play in the Carnegie Hall recital of 
Armand Tokatyan, Metropolitan Opera 
tenor, on the following day. 


Yehudi Menuhin Comes to the Aid of 
Unemployed Musicians 


A check for $500 was recently re- 
ceived at the offices of the Musicians’ 
Emergency Aid Commitee from Yehudi 
Menuhin, who recently returned from 
a tour of Europe. In a letter accom- 
panying the check the celebrated fif- 
teen-year-old violinist deplored condi- 
tions among the unemployed musicians 
here. “During the few days since we 
arrived from Europe,” he wrote, “we 
hear of and see more misery here than 
we have observed during our entire 
tour of two months in the big capitals 
of Europe. What is wrong with our 
great and rich country? Oh, I wish 
there was more justice in this inhuman, 
or rather stupid, world!” 
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String Quartet and Unusual Novelties in New Issues 





HET NiMH LESTOUETEREPUAEDEDDRLET ENED TU UTAEEEPTATET 
H. Waldo Warner Writes Admirable Score 
for String Quartet 


Departing from the conventional 
string quartet form, H. Waldo Warner, 
known for his admirable music, has 
done “Three Arias in the Olden Style” 
(New York: J. Fischer & Bro.) for 
this finest of all chamber music combi- 
nations, the string quartet. 

The score is an excellent one, in 
which Mr. Warner is revealed as a 
master of string writing. The first 
Aria is in G Major, Lento, 3/2, and is 
pure and classic in feeling. Follows a 
Grave, D Minor, common time, and a 
sustained Adagio, D Major, 3/4, re- 
markably beautiful for its part- 
writing. 

Though these pieces are worthy of a 
place on any quartet’s concert pro- 
gram, they are not technically beyond 
the ability of accomplished amateur 
players. othing could be better than 
music of this type to give variety to 
the study of the standard classics. Mr. 
Warner is a musician of high ideals, 
and his music, therefore, stands up 
well alongside the masters. He is to 
be congratulated for his achievement, 
one all the more noteworthy in these 
days of sound and fury, when genuine 
string quartet writing seems to have 
few exponents. 


“Tannhiauser” Variants Published in 
Miniature Format 


For those who have complete minia- 
ture orchestral scores of Wagner’s good 
old opera “Tannhiuser,” Ernst Eulen- 
burg now issues a volume entitled 
“Varianten der Pariser Bearbeitung,” 
which in the king’s own means “Vari- 
ants of the Paris Version.” 

The edition contains the original Ger- 
man text and a French translation by 
Charles Nuitter, and has been edited 
by one Max Hochkofler. 

The title page states that the volume 
contains a preface by Herr Hochkofler. 
Perhaps so, but our copy was innocent 
of one, nor was there a sign to show 
that it was missing. A very valuable 
volume to have, none the less, as 
“Tannhiuser” without the great im- 
provements Wagner made for Paris is 
like soup without salt—and pepper! 


Fine Arrangements of French Songs of 
Love and War 


A very unusual album of songs is 
“Chansons d’Amour et de Guerre” 
(Paris: Rouart, Lerolle & Cie.), popu- 
lar airs set and harmonized by Carlo 
Boller, a Swiss musician, born in 1896, 
at Menton, France. Trained in his art 
by d’Indy, M. Boller reveals a fine, free 
hand in setting his melodies with dex- 
terously managed accompaniments. 

The tunes which he gives us here are 
“Je suys trop jeunette,” “Mon pére 
n’avait fille que moi,” “La belle 
Francoise,” both Canadian melodies, 
“Ah! si vous aviez voulu,” a Catalan 
air, “Le Soir,” a Flemish air, and 
“Mademoiselle Lisette,” a melody from 
Provence. 

M. Boller delights us with his im- 
aginative treatment of the piano parts 
for the various stanzas. A musician 


who can do what he has done here 
makes us anxious to know his original 
compositions. 


We understand he has 
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written much im various fierws,, imelud- 
ing works for orchestra and fer chorus. 
He is at present imgecter and director 
of religious music im the cantom of 
Fribourg, Switzerland. 

An Original Qvertwe amd Mezart 





H. Waldo Warner Bas Whitiem am Excellent 
Work for String Quartet im Hi “Three Arias’ 


is really Mozart's familiar Sonata in 
C for piano, one of the twe fer whieh 
Grieg wrote a semnd pisnmm part. 
Philip James has takem Grieg’s second 
piano part, has orchestrated it im ad- 
mirable fashion—rathher im the Mozart 
manmner—and calls the result Con- 
certino im C. The accwonpaniment is 
for one flute, one oboe, ore clarinet.. ome 
bassoon, one horn and strings. It is 
dedicated to Johm Tasker Howard 

Am origimal work by Mr. James is 
his “Overture im Oldem Style om French 
Noéls,” the score of whith appears 
from the same publisher. Employing 
several charming oli Fremch Christ- 
mas songs, Mr. James hes built up an 
overture which is ome of the most de- 
lightful things that hes come our way. 
It is melodious im character, deftly and 
appropriately hharmonzed throughout 
and in the matter of imsttrumentaition is 
all that could be desired. There is a 
definite meed for works of this kind at 
the holiday sexsem. This work ought 
to be heard freqnuenily im holiday sea- 
son and out, for its bes real merit. 
The instrumentation is fer mermal sym- 
phony orchestra. The werk is dedi- 
cated to Christine and Cecil] Sunitih 

Mendelssolm Dome Over im Modern 

Stevie 

Louis Gruenberg, under the collective 
title, “Jazz Masks.” gives us his ver- 
sions of Mendeksota’s “A Spring 
Song” and Rubinstein'’s Melody im F. as 
he sees them im 1931, or theresbeuts. 






RANZZINI—LE ALI DAMORE 











Of the Mendelssohn 2/4 tune he makes 
a 3/4 movement, marked “Slow drag,” 
and of the Rubinstein melody a “Slow 
fox trot.” All very clever, and very 
pianistic. We like the originals better. 
(Vienna: Universal Edition. New 
York: Associated Music Publishers, 
Ine.) 


Frederick Jacobi’s Hebrew Service for 
Mixed Voice Choir 


Im the field of Jewish synagogue 
music, known to few who live in the 
world of secular music, there has been 
recently made an important contribu- 
tiom by Frederick Jacobi with his “Sab- 
bath Evening Service” (New York: 
Bloch Publishing Co.). 

This work was commissioned by the 
choir committee of the Temple Emanu- 
Bl. New York, and performed there 
for the first time on Dec. 5, 1931, in 
the presence of the composer. It is an 
unusually beautiful example of mixed 





Stahlberg 


Frederick Jacobi, Who Has Made a Distin- 
guished Choral Setting for a Hebrew Service 


chorus writing, free in feeling, warm 
im inflection, contemporary in concep- 
tiom. The text is Hebrew, indicated in 
English phonetic syllables, save for the 
two settings of the English “O May the 
Words of My Mouth.” 

Mr. Jacobi, who is one of our ablest 
composers of orchestral and chamber 
music, has distinguished himself in 
this very finely executed composition. 


Tehaikovsky Third Symphony Available 


in New Edition 


Tehaikovsky’s Third Symphony, Op. 
29, has been little known in this coun- 
try. Like the first and second sym- 
phonies, it has not been available in 
miniature scores; thus, students of the 
master have had to confine their studies 
te his other symphonies. 

Yet the Third is a considerable work. 
Im the German “Edition Cranz” a fine 
erchestral score of the work has now 
beem issued im the series put out by 
the Cranz firm, containing under the 
double bass part a reduction for piano 
solo. This makes it ssible to play 
the work from the piano version, if 
ene is unable to read an orchestral 
seore at sight. 

This symphony is a typical piece of 
its ecomposer’s. The first movement is 
@ combination of a funeral march in- 
treduction and an Allegro brillante; 
them follows a charming “Alla tedesca,” 
Allegro moderato e semplice; then an 
Andante, which takes rank with 
Tehaikovsky’s best for emotional 
melodie fullmess; a Scherzo, Allegro 
vivo, and a Finale, Allegro con fuoco 
(Tempe di polacca). ; 

It should have a place in the libraries 





of all students of symphonic music. 
Despite the fashion these days to frown 
on him, Tchaikovsky is a symphonic 
composer of definite power. The edi- 
tion is finely printed and engraved. 
Edwin F. Kalmus, New York, is the 
European publisher’s agent for this 
score; in fact, for his entire series of 
orchestral scores with piano under- 
neath. A. 





New Music Received 





Songs 
“Sleep.” By Mark Raphael. “Jugo- 
Slav Folk-Songs.” Translated and Ar- 
ranged by Julia Chatterton. (Curwen.) 


“When you Go,” “The Bell Buoy.” By 
David W. Guion. (Carl Fischer.) 
“Dear Little Mother with Silver Hair.” 
By Margery Watkins. (Ditson.) 


Cantatas 


“Ah, How Weary! Ah, How Fleeting!” By 
Bach. Arranged for Male Chorus by Alfred M. 
Greenfield. (Gray.) “Sea Fairies." By Thomas 
F. Dunhill. For Treble Voices in Unison and 
Two Parts. “The Fairy Wedding.”” By Henry 
Hadley, Op. 106. For Treble Voices. (Bir- 
chard.) 


“The Lamb of God.” Words selected and 
written by Wallace H. King. Music for Choir 
—_ — by Chastey Hector. For Lent. (Ox- 
ford. 


For the Piano 

Concert Etude in D Flat Major. By 
Franz Liszt. Arranged by Alexander 
Siloti (Carl Fischer). A superb ver- 
sion containing much to be found in no 
other edition. “Jedermann” (Every- 
man). Incidental music by Einar Nil- 
son, for von Hoffmansthal’s play (Bote 
& Bock). “Phyllis,” “Deep Waters,” 
“In Joyous Mood.” By Adolf Weidig, 
Op. 91. “Elle Danse!” “Puck Danse.” 
By Anton Bilotti. “Autumn Leaves,” 
“The Jolly Jack-O-Lanterns.” By Elna 
Sherman. “Skipping Along.” By Renée 
Miles. “Cinderella.” A Fairy Tale 
(Miniature Suite). By Mildred Wes- 
ton. “The Harvest Moon.” By Joseph 
Gahm. “Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion.” March. By Edwin Franko Gold- 
man. (Carl Fischer). “Dance of the 
Moon Dwellers.” By Harold Farnese. 
(Hollywood: Saunders Publications). 

“Maid’s Delight.” Dance Suite. By 
Frederick Austin. (Curwen.) 


For Piano (Teaching) 


“Old Tunes with New Rhymes.” 
Folk music with Words. By Frances E, 
Jacobs. (Ditson.) 


For Soprano, Alto and Bass 


“Where Be Ye, My Love?” Transcribed by 
Peter Warlock. (Oxford.) 


For Unison Voices 
Three Children’s Songs: “Spring,” ‘“‘The Sing- 
ers” and “An Invitation.” By R. Vaughan Wil- 
liams. “To Bethlehem.”” By Armel O’Connor. 
“Lord Christ Above.” By J. S. Bach. Arranged 


and edited by W. G. Whittaker. (Oxford.) 
For the Violin 
(Concert) 
“Intermezzo Scherzoso.” By Gustav 


Saenger. Romance. By Jan Vitolin. 


(Teaching) 


“Circus Parade.” By Kenneth Phil- 
lips. “Happy Days.” By Charles Ko- 
vacs. “Little Lords and Ladies.” By 
Albert Parker. “The Dancing Sailor 
Boys.” By Joyce Gilmore. (These 
ieces include a Teacher’s Second Violin 

art.) (Carl Fischer.) “From the 
Court of Tartary.” By Harold Farnese. 
(Saunders Publications.) 


Duets 


(Soprano and Alto, or Tenor and Bari- 
tone) 


“The Hills of Home.” 
Fox. (Carl Fischer.) 


For Mixed Chorus Sacred 


“Adoration.” For Five Part Chorus Un- 
accompanied. By Edward Shippen Barnes. “Noel.” 
By Samuel L. M. Barlow. Arranged for Four 
Part Chorus, with piano ad lib. by Wallingford 
Riegger. (G. Schirmer, Inc.). 


By Oscar J. 
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DEMAND CHANGES IN © 


COPYRIGHT LAWS 


Authors and Composer Are 
Heard Before House 
Committee 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 5.—Testifying 
before the House Patents Committee 
on the proposed Vestal Bill to amend 
the copyright laws on Feb. 2, a num- 
ber of prominent authors and a com- 
poser asked for sweeping changes in 
the present statutes. Among those who 
testified were Sigmund Romberg, Fan- 
nie Hurst, Will Irwin, Inez Hayes Ir- 
win, Thyra Samter Winslow, Rupert 
Hughes and Arthur Guiterman. 

They were unanimous in stating 
their belief that the present system, 
which permits publishers to control all 
copyright privileges on musical and 
literary works deprives the creative 
worker of the full benefit of his labors. 

The Vestal Bill was re-introduced 
early in the present session by Repre- 
sentative Vestal. It had passed the 
House and been favorably reported by 
the Senate Committee last session, 
after numerous amendments had been 
introduced, but never came to a vote 
in the upper house. 

The bill provides that a work would 
become automatically copyrighted upon 
its completion; that the right to sell 
a work to various other agencies re- 
mains vested in the composer after sale 
to one of them, unless he desires to dis- 
pose of all his rights; that the country 
shall enter the Convention of Berne for 
the protectoin of works internationally; 
and that the duration of copyright 
shall be extended to cover the life of 
the composr and fifty or seventy years 
thereafter. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 


Karleton Hackett Heads Institution, 
Taking Post Left Vacant by the 
Late John J. Hattstaedt 


CuHIcaGo, Feb. 5.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the 
American Conservatory the following 
were elected officers: Karleton Hackett, 
president; John R. Hattstaedt, vice- 
president and general manager; Heniot 
Levy, Louise Robyn and Herbert But- 
ler, associate directors; Allen Spencer, 
dean of the faculty; Louise Hattstaedt 
Winter, secretary; Charles J. Haake, 
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educational director, and Mae Saun- 
ders, registrar. 

The policies of the American Con- 
servatory of Music, which has been in 
existence for nearly half a century, 
will remain unchanged, it is said. 
Karleton Hackett, the new president, 
has been associated with the institution 
for more than thirty years and has al- 
ways been in sympathy with the ideals 
and policies of the founder, the late 
John J. Hattstaedt, who directed the 
destinies of the conservatory until a 
short time prior to his death last No- 
vember. Besides his association with 
the school, Mr. Hackett is music editor 
of the Chicago Evening Post. The 
business direction of the conservatory 
will continue under the direction of 
John R. Hattstaedt, son of the foun- 
der. M. M. 





Walter Damrosch Feted on Seventieth 
Birthday 


The seventieth birthday of Walter 
Damrosch was the occasion of a gala 
celebration in the Harmonie Club on 
the evening of Jan. 31. Mr. Damrosch 
was guest of honor at this gathering, 
which included many well known musi- 
cians, critics, and others. 

The speakers were Rubin Goldmark, 
John Erskine, Olin Downes, Daniel 
Frohman, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Henry 
Harkness Flagler, Edwin T. Rice, W. 
J. Henderson, Theodore Steinway and 
Leonard Liebling. A humorous work 
of Sigmund Spaeth entitled “Gétter- 
dammerung Damrosch Blues” was sung 
to jazz band accompaniment. A birth- 
day cake in the form of a conductor’s 
score formed part of the evening’s 
festivities. The party was given by 
Siegfried H. Kahn. 





Renée Thornton and Duke d’Andria 
Wed 


Renée Thornton, soprano, was mar- 
ried on the afternoon of Jan. 27 to 
Duke Fabio Carafa d’Andria, an 
Italian nobleman, in the Church of 
Notre Dame in New York. Miss Thorn- 
ton was formerly the wife of Richard 
Hageman, well known composer and 
operatic coach. 


A Correction 


In a_ recent issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA in reporting the death of 
Cecil Fanning, a reference was in- 


advertently made to his teacher as the 
“late H. B. Turpin.” Mr. Turpin is at 
present on a European trip, having 
sailed for Italy with Mrs. Turpin last 
October. 











TWO NEW PUBLICATIONS 








A New Volume of Classics for the Piano 


TEN CLASSICAL PIECES 


Adapted, Arranged and Edited 
by ARTHUR FOOTE 


CONTENTS 


P. E. Bach, Rondo in B minor 
Rameau, Menuet 

Handel, Chaconne in G major 
Handel, Air a la Bourrée 
Bach-Saint-Saéns, Recitative and Air 
Bach-Foote, Courante 

Beethoven, Bagatelle 

Schumann, May Song 

Brahms, Intermezzo 

Franck, Danse Lente 


(Schmidt's Educational Series No. 401) 
Price $1.00 net. 





For Women’s Choirs 


SCHMIDT’S COLLECTION OF 
SACRED CHORUSES FOR 
WOMEN’S VOICES 
(S.S. A.) 


CONTENTS 
Miller, All ye Nations 
Risher, Blest are the Pure in Heart 
Harris, I Will Exalt Thee 
Mozart, Jesu, Word of God 
Salomé, Lord of All Being 
Grant-Schaefer, O Gracious Father 
Hall, O Lord, my Trust 
Harris, O Lovely Voices 
Peace, Thanksgiving Praises 
Mendelssohn-Harris, Then Shall the 
Righteous 
Mansfield, Yes, the Redeemer Rose 
Scott, Abide with me! 
Price 75 cents net. 
Also published separately. 











| THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 
Boston: 120 Boylston Street 








New York: 8 West 40th Street 
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DE LAMARTER LEADS 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


Pieces by Hill and Taylor 
Given—Gieseking in 
Strauss Work 


CurcaGgo, Feb. 5.—Eric DeLamarter, 
assistant conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, assumed the ba- 
ton during Frederick Stock’s mid- 
winter vacation, beginning with the 





Tuesday concert of Jan. 26. The pro- 
gram: 
Suite from “Dardanus” ............ Rameau 


(Arranged by Eric DeLamarter) 
a in C Major (““Le Midi”) (B. and 


SSR eee Haydn 
« - aera Strauss 
“Through the Looking-Glass”....... Taylor 
“Capenseee. TAG. coc ce ccten Tchaikovsky 


Here was an especially pleasing list 
of music, and it emerged under Mr. De- 
Lamarter’s direction with consistent 
sparkle and geniality. As always, on 
the too infrequent opportunities ac- 
corded him, the assistant conductor ac- 
quitted himself with expert assurance, 
and the display of the most interesting 
taste and judgment in matters mu- 
sical. 

Mr. DeLamarter was particularly to 
be thanked for reviving Haydn’s “Le 
Midi” Symphony, not heard here for 
thirteen years. Partaking of the 
characteristics of a concerto grosso, it 
afforded brilliant display for the violin 
of Mischa Mischakoff and the ’cello of 
Daniel Saidenberg. The conductor’s 
orchestration of the “Dardanus” ex- 
cerpts, first heard last season, was a 
bright moment, and “Till Eulenspiegel” 
was played delightfully. Deems Tay- 
lor’s suite, played in commemoration of 
the Lewis Carroll centenary, also well 
suited the conductor’s style. 


Gieseking Hailed as Soloist 


Mr. DeLamarter conducted the fol- 
lowing Thursday-Friday concerts of 
Jan. 28 and 29, with Walter Gieseking 
as piano soloist. The program: 


“A Night on the Bare Mountain” 


Moussorgsky 
Symphony No. 7, Op. 24......Miaskovsky 


Concerto in C Major (Kéchel 467) ...Mozart 


Mr. Giesekin 
Burleske in D Minor for Piano and 
GOUONNR 5 5 bdo 00 bike Khas ks 6 OOS Strauss 
Mr. Gieseking 
Dance of the Seven Veils from “Salome” 
Strauss 
Love Scene from ‘“‘Feuersnot”’....... Strauss 


Mr. Gieseking’s performance of this 
rare Mozart concerto was a miracle 
of finesse and delicacy, though the work 
itself hardly compares with the more 
familiar ones. No less miraculous was 
the Strauss “Burleske,” which emerged, 
under the astounding speed and amaz- 
ing variety of contrast of Mr. Giese- 
king’s interpretation, as a totally new 
work. The pianist created a sensation, 
and was forced to respond to a long 
succession of recalls after each per- 
formance. 


Mr. DeLamarter again assembled an 
interesting and unhackneyed list of 
music. Miaskovsky’s seventh symphony 
is not exactly a lovable work, but it was 
very discerningly played, and _ the 
Strauss excerpts left nothing to be de- 
sired. 


Hill Symphony Presented 


Gregor Piatigorsky, ’cellist, was solo- 
ist at the concerts of Jan. 21 and 22, 
the last conducted by Mr. Stock before 


leaving for his vacation. The pro- 
gram: 
Andante Larghetto and Allegro, from Con- 
certo No. 2, F Major............. Handel 


(Arranged by S. Bachrich) 
Symphony No. 1, B Flat Major, Op. 34 Hill 
(First performance in Chicago) 





Underwood and Underwood 
Eric DeLamarter, Assistant Conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony, Heard in Five Midwinter 


Concerts 
ee eer Boccherini 
Mr. Piatigorsky 
“Schelomo,”” Hebrew Rhapsody...... Bloch 
Mr. Piatigorsky 
ee ee Tchaikovsky 


Mr. Piatigorsky played the Boc- 
cherini concerto with requisite delicacy 
and many exquisite nuances. But the 
broader, more passionate utterance of 
the Bloch piece, not heard here for 
many years, seemed to lie closer to the 
young musician’s affections. The pub- 
lic was enthusiastic in its reception of 
the ’cellist’s playing. 

The symphony of Edward Burlin- 
game Hill proved to be a pleasant, well 
written work, possessing the rare vir- 
tue of brevity. The composer was 
present and was cordially received by 
the audience. ALBERT GOLDBERG 


SCHUBERT MEMORIAL 
IN NEW AFFILIATION 





Will Hold Its Contests Biennially in 
Connection with Those of 
Music Club Federation 


The Schubert Memorial, Inc., ac- 
cording to an announcement by its sec- 
retary, Olga Samaroff, has entered into 
an affiliation with the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. For the present 
at least it will hold its contests for 
young artists biennially, in conjunc- 
tion with those of the Federation. 
Half of the judges for the contests will 
be selected by each organization. The 
conditions for the events will be those 
formerly used exclusively in Schubert 
Memorial competitions. 

The winners of the National Federa- 
tion contests, having received the prizes 
offered by that organization, will com- 
pete for the Schubert Memorial awards. 
The second contest will be conducted by 
judges appointed by the Schubert Me- 
morial. Of these candidates, two will 
be chosen to appear in an orchestral 
concert in Carnegie Hall, New York. 

The Schubert Memorial will retain 
its independent committees in various 
cities, but the Federation will assist in 
making the artists who win the awards 
known in other cities. 





Rolf Gerard Engaged for Sunbury 
Performance of Oratorio 


Rolf Gerard, tenor, has been engaged 
for a performance of Mendelssohn’s 
“St. Paul,” to be given in Sunbury, 
Pa., on April 5. The concert will be 
given by the local music club at the 
Zion Lutheran Church. 
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THREE BOOKS ON WAGNER SHED NEW LIGHT ON OLD CONTROVERSIES | 





Ernest Newman’s “Fact and 
Fiction About Wagner” 
Flays “Errors and Myths” 
—Paul Bekker Writes an 
Esoteric Biography — 
Julius Kapp Chooses 
“Cherchez la Femme” as 
His Text—Burrell Collec- 
tion Opens New Possibili- 
ties for Future Works 


UT of the Burrell letters, perhaps, 

will come an exhaustive and really, 
reliable biography of Richard Wagner 
which can be consulted, studied and 
used as a starting point for every ex- 
cursion into Wagneriana, with the same 
confidence and satisfaction now possible 
for the general reader or the specialist 
who has occasion to make use of the 
Thayer “Beethoven” and the Terry 
“Bach,” if it is biographical fact rather 
than critical analysis that is sought. 

“Some day,” writes Ernest Newman, 
in the preface to his “Fact and Fiction 
About Wagner,” “an authoritative bi- 
ography of Wagner, or one as authori- 
tative as the documents available will 
allow, will have to be written; nothing 
of the kind exists in any language at 
present, for the material has already 
outgrown the careful treatment of the 
subject even by students so well-in- 
formed and so alert as Dr. Julius Kapp 
and Mr. William Wallace. But it is 
useless to undertake a new biography 
until the vast outcroppings of error 
and legend are cleared away from the 
subject.” 

Of three new Wagner volumes of the 
last year, Newman’s “Fact and Fiction 
About Wagner,” Paul Bekker’s “Rich- 
ard Wagner” (an English version of a 
work that in German dates back to 
1924) and Dr. Julius Kapp’s “Wagner 
und die Frauen,” only the Bekker vol- 
ume makes any pretense to biography, 
in the accepted sense; and as the bulk 
of the Bekker book is analysis of the 
works—considered in relation to the 
life of the composer—it leaves uncon- 
troverted Mr. Newman’s drastic sum- 
mary of the situation. The title of Dr. 
Kapp’s volume explains its scope. Mr. 
Newman, with more than a little right- 
eous indignation, set out in “Fact and 
Fiction About Wagner” to demolish a 
particular Wagner book, the Hurn and 
Root volume called “The Truth About 
Wagner,” and in the course of accom- 
plishing precisely this he did yeoman 
service in clearing away some of that 
“vast outcropping of error” which, as 
he says, has lateneet and distorted the 
Wagner biographies of the past. 


Clears Way for New Biography 


In doing this, he has been the best 
friend of the man who one day will 
write that all-inclusive and conclusive 
biography of which he speaks. The 
man for the task, obviously, is—Ernest 
Newman. Surely something is being 
done about the Burrell letters. Mr. 
Newman, we believe, was in some meas- 
ure instrumental in causing these let- 
ters to be sold, intact, to Mrs. Bok of 
Philadelphia. There have been no com- 
mitments with respect to their future 
use. The hope that some one of Mr. 
Newman’s gifts, erudition and enthu- 
siasm may already be at work upon 
them is not easily turned aside. 

“Fact and Fiction About Wagner” 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf) has as 
its motivation the annihilation of a par- 
ticular work, but, once he was on the 
warpath, Mr. Newman did not stop 
with Messrs. Hurn and Root. Happily, 
he extended his campaign to take in 
any “lies” (the word is his) about Wag- 
ner that he could find still current in 
accepted Wagner data. He turned de- 
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tective and apparently had the time of 
his life running down fancies, misstate- 
ments and prejudiced assumptions. 

Hitting right and left, he managed 
to draw in two American critics, Henry 
T. Finck and James Gibbons Huneker, 
as among those who took too much for 
granted for the purposes of their im- 
mediate word pictures. He settles for 
himself, and probably for a great many 
others, the question of who wrote Wag- 
ner’s autobiography, leaving little doubt 
that it was Wagner, himself. He pretty 
well clears Cosima of charges of se- 
rious distortion or suppression, either 
as amanuensis or as censor. He arrives 
at the flat verdict (pace, Huneker!) 
that Nietzsche never read the words “I 
am the son of Ludwig Geyer” on the 
first page of “Mein Leben,” because 
they were never there; he sets straight 
the relations between Liszt and the 
Countess d’Agoult, he explains cleverly 
and circumstantially the vulture crest 
on the title page of the Wagner auto- 
biography and on the Schopenhauer 
portrait that Nietzsche gave to Wagner 
in 1869. He backs up solidly his con- 
tention that, for the public, Wagner 
was neither neglected nor misunder- 
stood. These achievements loom larger 
than his pulverizing of Messrs. Hurn 
and Root, whose book had already been 
sufficiently discredited, thanks largely 
to Mr. Newman’s own earlier newspa- 
per attacks. 


Bekker Relates Operas to Life 


The Paul Bekker “Richard Wagner” 
(New York: W. W. Norton) tells the 
story of Wagner’s life but not in the 
exhaustive manner of the Thayer 
“Beethoven” or the Terry “Bach.” 
Some minor discrepancies, perhaps more 
inferential than factual, would suggest 
that Mr. Bekker was not in complete 
agreement with Mr. Newman on some 
of the influences of Wagner’s career, 
but they would scarcely justify contro- 
versy. The fact is that the Bekker vol- 
ume is of much more value and interest 
as a study of the music-dramas in their 
relation to the various crises of the 
composer’s life, than of the life itself. 

At the outset, the book imposes on 
the non-German reader a task like 
walking over boulders. Bekker does not 
forget that there is, and was, a world 
of metaphysics, as well as a world of 
music. He, too, knows Nietzsche, he is 
conscious of Freud, he has communed 
with Ludwig. He talks of complexes 
and postulates upon eroticism and sex. 
But the first fifty pages are the hard- 
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The Distinguished Scholar, 
Ernest Newman (Left), 
Annihilates Several Previous 
Wagner “Legends” in a 
New Book, “Fact and Fic- 
tion About Wagner” 


Dr. Julius Kapp (Right) 

Writes of the Women in 

Wagner's Life and Their 

Influence on the Master's 
Work 


est. Once the reader has learned to 
shed with utter indifference such labels, 
symbols and handles as “The Will to 
Expression,” “The Will to Experience,” 
“The Will to Ethics,” “The Will to Il- 
lusion,” “The Will to Performance,” 
and a bewildering succession of other 
“wills,” he finds spread before him an 
example of rock-ribbed scholarship ap- 
plied with penetrating insight and illu- 
minative reasoning. 

The theatrical end-all and be-all of 
the Wagnerian inspiration, his curi- 
ously non-musical approach to music 
through the drama in his youth, the 
manner in which, as a fledgling, he ab- 
sorbed and developed the technical qual- 
ities of other men, with each step for- 
ward in his art springing from his ex- 
periences in the whirlpool of life, have 
never been better stated than in this 
book. There is some rather forced sen- 
timent, some metaphorical extrava- 
gance, but these are inconsequential de- 
tails as compared to the author’s sound 
and discerning discussions of the mu- 
sic, from the eariliest boyhood ventures 
to the autumnal “Parsifal.” 


Women in Wagner’s Life 


The part that women played in the 
life of Richard Wagner was probably 
no greater than that which they played 
in the lives of other creative geniuses, 
and yet Wagner as a squire of dames 
bears an uncanny fascination for writ- 
ers biographically inclined. The past 
decade has brought forth a deluge of 
books dealing more or less directly with 
this phase of his life, and the end is 
probably far from being in view. 

Julius Kapp’s “Richard Wagner und 
die Frauen,” which has been very deftly 
Englished by Hannah Waller under the 
title of “‘The Women in Wagner’s Life” 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf), is an 
enlarged edition, practically a re-writ- 
ten one, of a work of the same title 
which appeared in 1912. It was in- 
spired apparently, by the publication 
of the catalog of the recently discov- 
ered Burrell Collection of Wagneriana 
as well as several other biographical 
works, notably that of Cosima by the 
Comte du Moulin-Eckhart. 

The material from the Burrell cata- 
log is, of course, of unusual interest 
for readers who have not seen it at first 
hand, as it fills up numerous lacunae 
not only in Wagner’s life but in his 
personality as it had hitherto been 
known to us. It cannot be said that he 
stands forth revealed in a nobler light. 
Indeed, his gigantic, unparalleled 








Karl Schrecker, Berlin 


egotism is made more evident. And yet 
Wagner could write of himself, “There 
is a sort of incurably naive morality 
in me.” Just where in his personality 
this was located, is not made wholly 
clear. 

Dr. Kapp, after telling Wagner’s 
love-episodes over every one apart, 
comes to the conclusion, which is no 
new thing, that Minna, Mathilde Wesen- 
donck and Cosima were the women who 
shaped Wagner’s destiny. The manner 
in which he weaves his way, and, in- 
cidentally that of the reader, through 
this Leporello catalog, which is not in- 
frequently unsavory, makes good read- 
ing. The book is also an informing one 
and, to anyone interested in this side 
of Wagner’s life, eminently worth 
having. 


A New Treatise on Singing 


“The Mechanics of Singing” by Ed- 
gar T. Evetts and Robert A. Worthing- 
ton (New York: Oxford University 
Press) is both interesting and conclu- 
sive. 

Messrs. Evetts and Worthington have 
done their work well. The X-ray photo- 
graphs of the mouth during the singing 
of sounds of various qualities are of 
high interest. Their anatomical ex- 
planations are accurate. 


A Philosophy of Voice Culture 


In “The Philosophy of Voice Culture, 
a Textbook of Vocal Training” (Lon- 
don: William Reeves, Ltd., New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons) Frank Philip 
disclaims any intention of teaching 
singing from the book. His work is de- 
signed to explain rather than to in- 
struct; and in this very point, it seems 
more advantageous than most books of 
the sort. It is carefully prepared, with 
well-considered diagrams and tables. 


Charming Children’s Stories About 
Musicians 


“Young Masters of Music” by Mary 
Newlin Roberts (New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co.) is a popular presenta- 
tion for children of stories from the 
lives of famous musicians. The chap- 
ters are attractively written, in a vi- 
vacious, colorful style and without the 
smugness characteristic of many sim- 
ilar works. 


Native Folk-Songs for Children 


A delightful volume is “American 
Songs for Children” (New York: Mac- 
millan), a set of amusing folk-songs 
collected by Winthrop B. Palmer. The 
ditties range from “Clementine” and 
“Turkey in the Straw” to various 
chanties, spirituals and play songs. 
All are provided with simple piano 
arrangements by Fiona McCleary, and 
the book is attractively illustrated by 
Harrison Cady. M. 
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CHICAGO GROUPS 
GIVE NOVELTIES 


Civic Orchestra Performs 
Sanders Suite—New 
Quartet Heard 


CuHIcaGco, Feb. 5.—The Civic Orches- 
tra of Chicago, training school for sym- 
phonic players, gave its first concert of 
the season under the direction of Eric 
De Lamarter at Orchestra Hall on Jan. 
31. In a difficult program which in- 
cluded Beethoven’s third “Leonore” 
Overture, and the first Chicago perform- 
ances of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s symphonic 
poem “Sadko” and a Scherzo in B Flat 
by Moussorgsky, the orchestra played 
with firmness and routine, displaying 
much ability on the part of the solo 
players of each section. 

A novelty was the first Chicago per- 
formance of a Suite by Robert L. San- 
ders, winner of the Prix de Rome, an 
effective, fluent, well-orchestrated work, 
employing American rhythms in an en- 
gaging fashion. The soloists. were: 
Henry Jackson, who played Rachman- 
inoff’s C Minor Concerto with brilliant 
technic and excellent musical apprecia- 
tion; and Agatha Lewis, soprano, who 
sang Bach’s solo cantata “Praise God 
in All Lands,” evidencing admirable 
vocal control and musicianship. 





Raisa and Rimini in Recital 


Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini gave 
their annual concert for the benefit of 
the Rosa Raisa scholarship fund at Or- 
chestra Hall on Jan. 27. The audience 
was of capacity size and enthusias- 
tically applauded Mme. Raisa and her 
husband, who were heard in various 
solo works and duets. 

At a gala concert for the benefit of 
the Hebrew Theological College, held at 
the Civic Opera House on Jan. 24, 
Grisha Goluboff, nine-year-old violin 
prodigy, played the Mendelssohn con- 
certo in an astonishing manner to the 
accompaniment of the Civic Opera Or- 
chestra, conducted by Leo L. Kopp. 
Other soloists were Alexander Kipnis, 
bass, Frida Savini, soprano, and Cantor 
Mordecai Hershman. 

Barre-Hill, baritone, of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, gave his annual recital at 
the Civic Theatre on Jan. 24. Mr. Hill 
aroused enthusiasm for his tasteful 
singing of an interesting program that 
included Deems Taylor’s song cycle, 
“The City of Joy.” 

The St. Olaf Lutheran Choir gave a 
concert at Orchestra Hall under the di- 
rection of F. Melius Christiansen on 
Jan. 25. The Don Cossack Russian Male 
Chorus gave two concerts at Orchestra 
Hall on Jan. 22 and 24. 

Robert Goldsand, pianist, made his 
debut in a recital at the Playhouse on 
Jan. 31, making an outstanding impres- 
sion. Florence Stage, pianist, made her 
debut in recital at the Playhouse on 
Jan. 24. The Little Symphony Orches- 
tra of Chicago, George Dasch, director, 
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Milwaukee Boasts “Largest Organized Concert Audience” 











The Assemblage Seen in the Above Photograph Represents a Part of the Membership of the Milwaukee Civic Music Association, an Organization 
Established in 1926 and Operated According to the Famous “Civic Music Plan” Originated Eleven Years Ago by Dema €. Harshbarger. The 
Organization Is Said to Constitute the Largest Organized Concert Audience in the World, and This Year Has Attained a Membership of 3,850 
Music Lovers. Miss Harshbarger, Who Is President of the Association, Is the Pioneer in the Field of Organizing Concert Audiences According to 


This Plan 





presented two concerts at the Art Insti- 
tute on Jan. 31, with Samuel Thaviu, 
violinist, as soloist. 


Chamber Music Ensembles Heard 


The Hart House String Quartet gave 
a program before the International So- 
ciety for Contemporary Music at the 
Cliff Dwellers on Jan. 24. The quartet 
made an excellent impression with its 
playing of Arnold Bax’s Quartet in G 
Major and an interesting work dedi- 
cated to them by the Chicago composer, 
Dr. Wesley La Violette. Rudolph Reu- 
ter, pianist, assisted in the performance 
of Brahms’s F Minor Quintet, which 
closed the program. 

The Budapest String Quartet gave a 
concert at the Arts Club on Jan. 30, 
playing the first Chicago performance 
of Bela Bartok’s Quartet, Op. 7, and 
Schubert’s Quartet in A Minor, Op. 29. 

Vicente Escudero, Spanish dancer, 
made a debut before an enthusiastic 
audience at the Studebaker Theatre on 
Jan. 31. La Argentina appeared in a 
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program of Spanish dances at Orches- 
tra Hall on Jan. 29. 
ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Sylvia Lent in Washington Orchestral 
and Concert Engagement 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 5.—Sylvia Lent, 
violinist, who makes her home in this 
city when not touring, appeared in two 
recent engagements, in which she was 
received with much enthusiasm. She 
won an ovation as soloist in Mozart’s A 
Major Concerto with the National Sym- 


phony Orchestra, under Hans Kindler, in 
the third of its Thursday afternoon se- 
ries in Constitution Hall. Miss Lent 
was the recipient of repeated recalls 
and many flowers. 

The young artist was warmly re- 
ceived in a recital in the Community 
Institute series at the Central High 
School auditorium on Feb. 2. Her pro- 
gram included the Franck Sonata and a 
Ballade by La Salle Spier, with the 
composer at the piano in the latter 
work. 











The Walter W. Naumburg Musical Foundation 


Directors 
ERNEST HUTCHESON 
LOUIS PERSINGER 
ELSIE M. B. NAUMBURG 


will award 


New York Debut Recitals, Season 1932-33 
To Singers, Pianists, Violinists, Violoncellists 


The entire expenses of each recital will be defrayed by the Foundation 


The Bighth Annual Series of Competitive Auditions will be held during 
the month of March, 1932, and will be open to concert soloists who have 
not yet given a New York Recital reviewed by critics. The candidates 
must not be over 30 years of age. Early in April the Final Auditions will 
be held by the Final Audition Committee of the Foundation which includes 
Walter Spalding, Harvard University, Chairman; Wallace Goodrich, Director, 
New Bngland Conservatory; Bruce Simonds, Yale University; and Adolfo 
Betti, formerly of the Flonzaley Quartet. All auditions will be held in 
New York. The Foundation does not pay traveling expenses for candidates. 


RUBIN GOLDMARK 
HUGO GRUNWALD 


WALTER W. NAUMBURG 
WILLEM WILLEKE 


Application blanks giving full requirements may be obtained from the 


NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE, Inc. 
113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Formal application, including a recital program, any part of which the 
candidate is prepared to perform at the auditions, and a letter of recom- 
mendation from a teacher, music school, or musician of acknowledged stand- 
ing, must be filed not later than February 20, 1932. 
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Delia Valeri Engaged 
for Master Class at the 
Chicago Musical College 





Carl Kinsey, president of the Chicago 
Musical College, has engaged Mme. 
Delia Valeri to teach at the coming ses- 
sion of the Summer Master School. The 
well-known Italian voice teacher con- 
ducted classes with much success at 
this school several years ago. 

Mme. Valeri’s classes, according to a 
recent announcement, will include in- 
struction in fundamental laws of the 
voice, vocal technique, interpretation 
and repertoire. Students will give dem- 
onstrations before the class. The course 
will stress instruction by illustration 
rather than by theory. 





Concert Series to Be Given at Mannes 
School for Scholarship Fund 


A series of three Wednesday evening 
concerts are being given at the David 
Mannes Music School for the benefit of 
the scholarship fund. The first concert, 
on Feb. 3, was given by David and 
Clara Mannes, who played violin and 
piano sonatas by Beethoven, Mozart 
and Brahms. On Feb. 24 Frank Sheri- 
dan, pianist and member of the fac- 
ulty, will play a program including the 
Chopin B Minor Sonata, the Beethoven 
E Major Sonata, Op. 109, a Bach Par- 
tita and a group of Brahms. On March 
16 Walter Damrosch will give a recital 
at the piano of the third act of “Gét- 
terdimmerung.” 





Chicago Marks Seventieth Anniversary 
of MacDowell’s Birth 


CHICAGO, Feb. 6.—The seventieth an- 
niversary of the birth of Edward Mac- 
Dowell, the composer, who died in 1908, 
was variously celebrated in Chicago. 
At the Blackstone Hotel, the Junior 
Friends of Art, of which Olga Menn 
is president, heard Edward Collins play 
MacDowell compositions, Constance 
Eberhart and Helen Freund sing Mac- 
Dowell songs, and Carleton Smith talk 
on “Intimate Glimpses Into the Life 
and Highlights of the Compositions of 
MacDowell.” 

Mr. Smith gave his lecture on the 
radio during the MacDowell anniver- 
sary program, Friday, Dec. 18. The 
lecturer’s radio series, “Artists and 
Artistry,” has an increasing following 
here. During December, Alexander 
Kipnis, and Paul Althouse, appeared 
on this series. M. M. 


Music Has Important Place in Activi- 
ties at College of New Rochelle 


New ROCHELLE, N. Y., Feb. 5.—The 
musical activities at the College of New 
Rochelle, which has an enrollment of 
800 girl students, have this season in- 
cluded the organization of an orchestra. 

On Jan. 7 a chamber music program 
was presented by the Grosskopf 
Trio, composed of Siegmund Gross- 
kopf, violin, Marion Moorhouse Henry, 
’cello, and Ethel Tidmarsh MacDowell, 
piano. The assisting artist was Ken- 
yon Congdon, baritone, assisted by Mar- 
jorie Wiggins, pianist. 

The faculty of the music department 
includes N. Stuart Smith, Warner M. 
Hawkins, H. Beckett Gibbs, Loretto 
O’Connell, Kurt Grudzinski, Edith W. 
Griffing, Mr. Grosskopf and F. Colwell 
Conklin. Veronica Govers heads the 
voice department. 








Warsaw, Feb. 1.—An international 
Chopin contest for men and women 
pianists under twenty-eight years of 
age will be held here on March 6, in 
the Filharmonia Hall. 
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La Forge-Berimen Concert and 
Broadcasts 


A concert under the direction of 
Frank La Forge was given at the Bow- 
ery Mission on the evening of Jan. 29. 
Those heard were: Elizabeth Andres, 
contralto, in German songs; Percy 
Brown, tenor, who revealed a voice of 
brilliance in English songs; John Lom- 
bardi, baritone; Florence Misgen, 
dramatic soprano, in a miscellaneous 
group; Albert Milans, baritone, and 
Ronald Portman, who has a voice of 
round, full quality which he employs 
with skill. The accompaniments were 
skillfully played by Beryl Blanch and 
Janice Cleworth. 

The usual weekly program was 
broadcast by the La Forge-Berimen 
Studios over station WABC on Jan. 28, 
featuring Kathryn Newman, coloratura 
soprano, and Edna North, pianist. Miss 
Newman’s delightful voice was pro- 
jected with accuracy. Miss North 
played with her customary assurance. 
Excellent accompaniments were played 
by Kenneth Yost. 

The broadcast of Jan. 21 brought 
three young artists before the micro- 
hone. Lorna Doone and Virginia Dare 

illiamson, sopranos, sang three 
groups of seldom heard duets with ex- 
cellent vocal ensemble. Phil Evans, in 
addition to playing fine accompani- 
— gave two groups of interesting 
solos. 





Adelaide Gescheidt Studio Activities 


Walter E. Schiller, bass-baritone, ap- 
peared on Dec. 16, as soloist with the 
Downtown Glee Club at Carnegie Hall 
under the baton of Channing Lefebvre, 
and was enthusiastically received. His 
group included Grieg’s “Eros,” Mor- 
gan’s “Chlorinda,” and Tchaikovsky’s 
“The Pilgrims.” 

Louise Temple, contralto, appeared 
in a recital on Dec. 16, at the Hotel St. 
George in Brooklyn, before an enthus- 
iastic audience. She showed fine artistic 
expression, charming personality and 
excellent stage presence. Her program 
included songs and arias by Rosa, 
Durante, Gluck and Grieg, and a group 
of spirituals by Burleigh and Boatner. 
The closing group included “A Feast of 
Lanterns” by Bantock, “Transforma- 
tion” by Watts, “Moon Marketing” by 
Weaver and “Daybreak” by Daniels. 





Marion Bauer and Harrison Potter 
Give Lecture-Recital at Diller-Quaile 
School 


An interesting lecture-recital was 
given by Marion Bauer and Harrison 
Potter at the Diller-Quaile School of 
Music on the evening of Jan. 24. Miss 
Bauer took as her subject “Contem- 
porary Music,” showing how it sought, 
first, to interpret the mind of the age 
in this day of speed and experimenta- 
tion, and second, its reversion in’ some 
instances to a neo-classicism which 
took the eighteenth century as its 
model. 

Miss Bauer’s points were illustrated 
by Mr. Potter with piano pieces by 
Debussy, Goossens, Griffes, Scriabin, 
Milhaud, Poulenc, Prokofieff, Schén- 
berg, Krenek, Kodaly, Hindemith and 
Gruenberg; also five excerpts from 
Miss Bauer’s own works. 

The musicales are to be continued on 
Sunday evenings, with other artists 
playing in many cases from their own 
compositions. 





Estelle Liebling’s Artist-Pupils Busy 


Beatrice Belkin, soprano, gave a suc- 
cessful Civic Music Association concert 
in Binghamton, N. Y., on Jan. 26. Miss 
Belkin was to give a concert at South 
Norwalk, Conn., on Feb. 7 and will be 
soloist on Feb. 17 with the Brooklyn 


Symphony at the Fourteenth Regiment 
Armory. 

Maude Runyan, mezzo-soprano, sang 
Albine in “Thais” on Jan. 14 with the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera. She has 
been engaged to appear with this com- 
pany next season. Celia Branz, con- 
tralto, sang the part of Tessa in Mr. 
Aborn’s production of “The Gondoliers” 
during the week of Jan. 11. 

Elizabeth Bire, soprano, has been en- 
gaged to sing some leading roles with 
the Colo Santo Opera at the South 
Florida Fair in Tampa from Feb. 2 to 
15. Paul Cadieux, tenor, was one of the 
soloists at the Hotel Astor on Jan. 25 
at a concert given by the Relief Society 
for the Aged. Frances Sebel, soprano, 
will be the featured soloist on the Per- 
tussin Hour over WABC on Feb. 18. 

Amy Goldsmith and Mabel Jackson, 
sopranos of the Fuller Brush Hour, 
were the soloists on the General Motors 
Hour over WEAF on Jan. 4 and 11, re- 
spectively. Sue Read, soprano, ap- 
peared on Feb. 6 with Margaret Anglin 
over WOR. 


Anna Steck, Pupil of Meta Schumann 
Presented in Recital 


The Alpha Theta Chapter of Sigma 
Alpha Iota presented Anna Steck, so- 
ie oe in a recital at Grace Dodge 

arlors, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, on the evening of Jan. 20. 
Miss Steck is a pupil of Meta Schu- 
mann, who is an honorary member 
of the chapter. A large and distin- 
guished audience attended and was 
very demonstrative in its approval of 
the young singer. After the recital a 
reception for the honorary members 
was held in Whittier Hail, about a 
hundred guests being present. 








John H. Patrick Heard in Recital at 
Turner-Maley Studio 


John H. Patrick, bass, pupil of Flor- 
ence Turner-Maley, gave a program of 
songs in her studio on the afternoon 
of Jan. 31. Samuel Russel Eves as- 
sisted at the piano. Mr. Patrick is the 
possessor of a warm voice and under- 
standing style, and showed acceptable 
training in the rendition of his music. 
A large number of friends were in at- 
tendance. 





Fay Foster and Assisting Artists Give 
Oriental Program in Brooklyn 


Before a large audience at the Brook- 
lyn Women’s Club on Jan, 25, Fay Fos- 
ter presented an Oriental program, 
with a number of assisting artists. Miss 
Foster prefaced each group with ex- 
planatory remarks. Others who ap- 
peared were Magdalen Helriegel, Tina 
Valentino, Isabel Hatfield and Henry 
Tietzen. The final number illustrated 
the amusing customs of a Chinese 
theatre, with Mr. Tietzen impersonat- 
ing the ubiquitous property man. 





In Boston Schools 











Boston, Feb. 5.—Harrison Keller, 
violin, and Jesus Maria Sanroma, pian- 
ist, were the soloists at the first cham- 
ber concert of this season by members 
of the faculty of the New England 
Conservatory of Music in George W. 
Brown Hall on the evening of Jan. 20. 
The program included the Beethoven 
Sonata in C Major, Op. 96, and Chaus- 
son’s Concerto in D Major, Op. 21, with 
the accompaniment played by twelve 
members of the Conservatory orchestra. 

A second concert of chamber music 
by Conservatory faculty members was 
given on Jan. 27 in the same hall. Those 
heard were Georges Laurent, flute; 
Clement Lenom, oboe; Boaz Piller, bas- 
soon; Georg Boettcher, horn; Einaar 
Hansen, violin; and Jesus Maria San- 


roma, piano, assisted by Bernadette Gi- 
guere, clarinet. The —— consisted 
of Thuille’s Sextet in lat Major, Op. 
6, for flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, horn 
and piano; a Loeillet Sonata for flute, 
oboe and piano, two movements from 
Brahms’s Trio in E Flat Major, Op. 40, 
for violin, horn and piano, and a Ros- 
sini Quartet for flute, clarinet, bassoon 
and horn. 

A third concert of this series is an- 
nounced to take place on the evening of 
Feb. 17, the program to consist of so- 
natas for ’cello and piano, performed by 
Joseph Malkin and Mr. Sanroma. Ad- 
mission to these concerts is by invita- 
tion. 

* * * 

Mrs. Arthur A. Shurcliff, leader of 
the Beacon Hill Bell Ringers and presi- 
dent of the Boston Guild of Bell Ring- 
ers, gave a talk on change-ringing at 
the open house concert of the Longy 
School of Music on Jan. 19. The talk 
was illustrated by the performance of 
music arranged for a set of twenty-nine 
bells. Mrs. Shurcliff was assisted by 
her daughters, Sarah, Elizabeth and 
Alice Shurcliff, and Barbara Bassett. 
The concert was one of a weekly series 
which the Longy School holds on Tues- 
day evenings throughout the school 
year. 

The mid-year term of the school be- 
gan on Feb. 1. Several evening classes 
are open to those registering for the 
second term. Frederic Tillotson, noted 
Boston pianist and teacher, will have 
charge of the master classes in piano 
technique and interpretation. The cham- 
ber music class will be under Yves 
Chardon, ’cellist of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Howard Abell will 
conduct the choral training , > 





New Headquarters for Singers’ School 
of Musicianship 


Mme. Anna E. Ziegler, director of 
the School of Musicianship for Singers, 
has announced that the school has 
established permanent headquarters in 
the Metropolitan Opera House Studios. 

Mmes. Rethberg and Bori and 
Messrs. Lawrence Tibbett, Edward 
Johnson and John Charles Thomas are 
among those who have donated scholar- 
ships to the school. 

Members of the Song Festival So- 
ciety, which is sponsored by the school, 
gave a program of operatic scenes in 
costume in the Barbizon-Plaza Salon on 
a recent evening. 


Music and Academic Studies Correlated 
in Flushing Series 


An attempt is being made by the 
Queensboro Teachers’ Association to 
correlate the study of music with the 
regular courses from the fourth grade 
to junior high school through the me- 
dium of a special course in history and 
appreciation of music directly based on 
history, geography and _ literature. 
These are being given at Public School 
20, Flushing, by Annabelle Bergman, 
graduate of the New York University 
School of Music, in cooperation with 
the College of the City of New York. 
The series began on Feb. 3. 

Phonograph and piano presentations 
are to be employed by Miss Bergman 
in developing an analysis of various 
musical forms. 





Charlotte de Volt and Howard Gordon 
Bennett Give Burlington Recital 


BURLINGTON, VT., Feb. 5.—A sonata 
recital was given under the auspices 
of the University of Vermont depart- 
ment of music, by Charlotte de Volt, 
violinist, and Howard Gordon Bennett, 
pianist, in the University gymnasium 
recently. Works by Beethoven, Brahms 
and Franck were applauded. 

Miss de Volt is instructor of violin 
and solfeggio at the University, and 
Mr. Bennett is head of the music de- 
partment. 
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Opera Week Brings Revival, 





(Continued from page 5) 


cento” is as superb as any of its kind 
in all Italian opera. 

Aside from this superb ensemble, the 
best music of the opera is in the pro- 
logue. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find that both the Council Chamber 
scene and the prologue were re-written. 
They show the hand of Boito as well 
as that of the later Verdi. They are 
good drama, as well as splendid opera. 
Originally, there was a “full-dress” 
overture. Verdi substituted a brief 
prelude that continues on into the ac- 
tion after the curtains open. This pre- 
lude is an example of the refinement of 
Verdi’s instrumental writing in the 
final stages of his long career. To 
hear, later in the opera, barrel-organ 
figures and “Rigoletto” brasses is more 
than a little disconcerting. The pity is 
that Verdi, having begun at the begin- 
ning, did not re-write the entire score. 


Melodies Are Flat and Uninspired 


For Verdi, the great weakness of 
“Simone Boccanegra” is the inferiority 
of the melodic material in the tunes 
the opera retains from the “Trovatore” 
period; as its strength is the convic- 
tion and power of the dramatic writing 
in the parts done over in the “Otello” 
period. Though of the same vintage, 
the former are not “Trovatore” melo- 
dies. They have the shape, the phrase- 
ology; but for the most part they have 
no stuff in them. They are washed- 
out, commonplace, bootless left-overs; 
with a stornello-like air for Amelia 
that might have done duty in “Boccac- 
cio”; a properly climaxed lament of 
the tenor that has high notes and no 
insides; and soprano-tenor duets that 
parade the voices in parallel platitudes. 
This is by no means the most vulgar 
music the great Verdi has written. 
But it is among his least virile, his 
least personal, his least propulsive, and 
his least gripping. Of the older airs, 
the two best are in the prologue, 
Paolo’s “L’Atra Magion” in front of 
the palace of Fiesco; and Fiesco’s own 
“Tl lacerato spirito,” which is quite a 
different thing, with its ‘“Miserere”’ 
choral interjections, than the weary 
concert number of other days. The 
Boccanegra-Fiesco duet, a stirring num- 
ber, was written later. In its great 
moments, those of the revision, the 
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music has characterization, power, or- 
chestral mastery and choral stir. But 
the early melodist was somewhere else 
when the airs were written. 

Tibbett’s Beautiful Singing 

The Metropolitan performance was 
distinguished chiefly by the very ad- 
mirable embodiment and really beauti- 
ful singing of the title role, in some 
respects the foremost achievement of 
Mr. Tibbett’s still unfolding career. 
The baritone’s fine voice was beauti- 
fully controlled, rich and warm of 
quality and highly expressive. He was 
particularly happy as the young Boc- 
canegra of the prologue and he met 
resourcefully the far heavier require- 
ments of the Council Scene. Conceiv- 
ably, the role should be a more domi- 
nating, even domineering, one than he 
made it. But we doubt if any other 
baritone at the opera house could have 
succeeded as well. 

In the Milan performances of the re- 
vised version in 1881, the baritone was 
Maurel, the bass Edouard de Reszke, 
the tenor Tamagno, a trio scarcely to 
be challenged today. But Mr. Pinza 
was believably within striking distance 
of these giants of the past, with his 
admirably drawn and richly sung 
Fiesco. Mr. Martinelli labored man- 
fully and thus earned the applause he 
got, but his was not singing to make 
a hopeless part materially less hope- 
less. 

Mme. Miiller oversang and took fly- 
ing leaps at some of her upper tones. 
When she permitted herself the luxury 
of vocal and bodily repose, her notes 
took on a much prettier quality. The 
Paolo of Mr. Frigerio was vital as to 
voice and well drawn as to character. 

Though the Parravicini scenic pro- 
duction smacked of the days of the 
original version of “Boccanegra,” two 
or three of the sets had that sense of 
great height and depth that opera audi- 
ences seldom fail to approve. Mr. 
Sanine’s crowd groupings vere often 
impressive. He could improve, how- 
ever, the aerial fencing in the Council 
Scene. The fracas between nobles 
armed with lengthy swords and com- 
moners wielding particularly short- 
handled hatchets bordered on the ab- 
surd. Praise can be freely bestowed 
on Mr. Serafin’s orchestra and Mr. 
Setti’s chorus. 

Considered in its entirety, the Metro- 
politan cast contrived to sing the opera 
distinctly better than it was sung at 
performances of “Boccanegra” heard 
by this reviewer in Vienna and Berlin. 
But those were by no means excep- 
tional performances. With respect to 
dramatic conviction, some reservations 
might have to be made in favor of the 
European representations. The Met- 
ropolitan staging was in most respects 
superior. 





The Third “Juanita” 


Suppé’s “Donna Juanita” was sung 
for the third time this season on the 
afternoon of Jan. 21, for the benefit of 
the Social Service Auxiliary of the 
Metropolitan Hospital. 

The cast was that of the former per- 
formances of the work and included 
Mnies. Jeritza, Manski, Fleischer, 
Faleo and Flexer, and Messrs. Lauben- 
thal, Clemens, Windheim, d’Angelo, 
Schiitzendorf, Cehanovsky, Gabor and 
Altglass. Mr. Bodanzky ences ER 


Debut and Return 


of Wagnerians 





Mario as Marguerite 


The second “Faust” of the season 
was given on the evening of Jan. 21, 
the cast being identical with that of 
the first hearing, save that Mario Basi- 
ola replaced Giuseppe Danise as Valen- 
tine. 

Queena Mario sang an excellent Mar- 
guerite and won applause not only for 
her vocalization but for her clearly 





Carlo Edwards 


Leonora Corona Was Graciously Received as 
Gioconda, When Called Upon at the Last Mo- 
ment to Substitute in That Opera 


thought-out dramatic characterization. 
Mr. Pinza’s Mephistopheles was again a 
triumph, and Mr. Lauri-Volpi won ap- 
proval for his fine singing. The re- 
mainder of the cast included Mmes. 
Besuner and Wakefield and Mr. Wolfe. 
Mr. Hasselmans conducted with his 
usual variations of tempo. J 


Borgioli Makes Debut in “Forza” 


The American debut of Armando 
Borgioli, baritone, as Don Carlos, was 
a feature of the performance of “Forza 
del Destino” on the evening of Jan. 22. 
The cast was headed by Rosa Ponselle, 
as a vocally sumptuous Leonora. 

Giovanni Martinelli, whose Don A\l- 
varo is among his best impersonations, 
was somewhat hampered by a cold. 
Others heard were Mme. Bourskaya as 
Preziosilla, and Messrs. Pasero, Gan- 
dolfi, Macpherson, Picco and Ananian. 
Also in the “Rataplan” were Mmes. 
Besuner, Doninelli, Ryan, Wells, Di- 
vine and Flexer. 

Mr. Borgioli, who is only thirty, is a 
personable figure on the stage and is 
possessed of a fine voice, of manly vol- 
ume and wide range. He had a gen- 
uinely cordial reception, taking a cur- 
tain call alone. Tullio Serafin con- 
ducted. M. 


Pons Delights as Rosina 


The first “Barber of Seville” of the 
season drew a large matinee audience 
on Jan. 23. Lily Pons again delighted 
a throng with her vivacious perform- 
ance of Rosina, aided and abetted with 
Mr. De Luca as Figaro, Mr. Tokatyan 
as Lindoro, Mr. Pinza as Basilio, and 
in the lesser roles, Messrs. Malatesta 
and Paltrinieri and Mme. Wakefield. 
Mr. Bellezza conducted. 

Miss Pons, in the Music Lesson 
Scene, sang the aria from “Pearl of 
Brazil” and Bishop’s “Lo, Here the 
Gentle Lark!” and in these as well 
as in “Una Voce Poco Fa,” sung with 
added fiorituri, literally brought down 
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the house. Mr. Tokatyan gave a fine 
account of himself in one of his best 
parte singing “Ecco Ridente” very 
autifully. Mr. De Luca’s Figaro was 
vocally fine and histrionically engag- 
ing. Mr. Pinza as the sordid music 
master presented a masterpiece. H. 


Mme. Ljungberg as Elsa 


The success which Géta Ljungberg 
made as her first appearance as Sieg- 
linde in “Die Walkiire” was repeated 
when she sang Elsa in “Lohengrin” as 
her second role at the Metropolitan, on 
the night of Jan. 23. The slender north- 
ern soprano brought pictorial charm to 
the stage pictures and her characteriza- 
tion of the wrongly accused princess of 
Brabant was one of intelligence, sym- 
pathy and taste. 

In the first act she met with much 
presence of mind a troublesome situa- 
tion when she was afflicted with an un- 
operatic nosebleed, turning her back on 
the audience while a chorus member 
passed her a handkerchief from the 
wings. If her singing was not alto- 
gether steady, it had emotional color and 
expressiveness and often beauty of tone. 

Those who appeared with her were 
Max Lorenz, as Lohengrin, Friedrich 
Schorr as Telramund, Julia Claussen as 
Ortrud, Siegfried Tappolet as King 
Henry and George Cehanovsky as the 
Herald. Karl Riedel conducted a 
smooth but rather placid a 


Sunday Night Concert 


The Sunday Night Concert on Jan. 
24 was in the nature of a Viennese 
evening. Maria Jeritza sang arias 
from “Merry Widow,” including the 
famous waltz, a duet from “Count of 
Luxembourg” with Hans Clemens, and 
with Mr. Clemens and Miss Branzell, a 
trio from “Gypsy Baron.” 

Others appearing were Miss Lerch 
and Messrs. Lorenz, Ransome and An- 
dresen. Mr. Pelletier conducted the 
orchestra in the “Fledermaus” Overture 
and the “Blue Danube” Waltzes. N. 


Marks Half-Season 


As the first opera of the second 
half of the season, Bellini’s “Norma” 
was sung on the evening of Jan. 25. 
The cast heard was the same as that 
of the centennial performance on Dec. 
26 last, with the exception of Frederick 
Jagel, who sang Pollione in place of 
Mr. Lauri-Volpi, and Tancredi Pasero, 
appearing in place of Mr. Pinza as 
Oroveso. 

Miss Ponselle gave a dramatically 
fine and a vocally thrilling perform- 
ance, ably seconded by Miss Swarthout 
as Adalgisa. Mr. Jagel sang excellent- 
ly. The remainder of the cast was 
adequate. Mr. Serafin conducted. J. 


“L’Oracolo” in Double Bill 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “L’Oraco- 
lo” were presented in a double bill on 
the evening of Jan. 27. The principal 
parts in “Cavalleria” were sung by 


“Norma” 


(Continued on page 37) 
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ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 
PLAYS D’INDY WORK 


Golschmann Resumes Baton 
—Myra Hess Appears 
as Soloist 


Sr. Louts, Feb. 5.—The eleventh pair 
of symphony concerts on Jan. 22 and 
23 provided a program brief in num- 
bers but extremely satisfying. Vladi- 
mir Golschmann, who had been indis- 
posed for two weeks, returned to the 
podium and was given a most enthu- 
siastic greeting. The Introduction to 
Act II of D’Indy’s “Fervaal” was the 
curtain raiser. The final part of the 
program was devoted to Schumann’s 
Symphony No. 4 in D Minor, which 
received a magnificent reading at his 
hands. 

The soloist, Myra Hess, immediately 
captivated her audiences with her schol- 
arly and skillful playing of the Beetho- 
ven C Minor Piano Concerto. Mr. 
Golschmann gave her perfect support, 
and at both concerts she gave encores 
in response to the enthusiasm of the 
audience. 

In the absence of Mr. Golschmann, 
the second pop concert, on Jan. 19, was 
led by Scipione Guidi, the assistant 
conductor. Glinka’s “Russlan and Lud- 
milla” Overture opened the program, 
followed by the Entr’acte from Schu- 
bert’s “Rosamunde,” Liszt’s “Preludes,” 
Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne” music and Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s “Capriccio Espagnol.” 
There was a hearty response from the 
audience, which was most appreciative 
of the efforts of Mr. Guidi and the or- 
chestra. 

Mr. Guidi also conducted the second 
Children’s Concert. 


Chamber Music Group Heard 


The St. Louis Chamber Music En- 
semble gave its second program of con- 
temporary music at the Chase Hotel on 
Jan. 10. A Trio for violin, viola and 
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cello, Op. 34, by Hindemith; two 
pieces for string quartet by Aaron 
Copland, and a Quartet in one move- 
ment by Howard Hanson were played. 
Helen Traubel Carpenter, dramatic so- 
prano, was heard in a group of songs 
with string quartet accompaniment by 
Honegger and in a group of five mod- 
ern songs by Marguerite Fischel, of 
this city. Her rich voice was heard to 
fine advantage in both groups. 

A mixed group of instrumentalists 
and vocalists, recruited by Max Stein- 
del, including Merleta Davis, soprano, 
Thelma Carrol, contralto, J. Glenn Lee, 
tenor, and Frank H. Spahn, baritone, 
gave an evening of Brahms music as 
the second concert of the chamber mu- 
sic activities of the Ethical Society. 
The concert took place in Sheldon Me- 
morial Hall and received a hearty re- 
sponse from a large audience. 


New Concertmaster Gives Recital 


Scipione Guidi, concertmaster and 
assistant conductor of the Symphony, 
appeared in a_ recital before the 
Wednesday Club in its auditorium on 
the afternoon of Jan. 21. It was his 
first public recital appearance here, and 
he further demonstrated his artistry 
and fine musicianship, which has evi- 
denced itself repeatedly in the sym- 
phony concerts. He was ably sup- 
ported by Corrine Frederick at the pi- 
ano. 

Mary Wigman gave her first dance 
recital on Jan. 21 in the Odeon before 
a capacity audience which was greatly 
pleased with her novel art. 

The final concert of the Concordia 
Lyceum Series was given on Jan. 22 by 
John Halk, violinist, whose program 
was well chosen and adequately per- 
formed. SUSAN L, Cost 





Noah Bielski, Young Violinist, to Make 
New York Debut 


Noah Bielski, ten-year-old violinist, 
will give his first New York recital on 
Feb. 19 in Carnegie Hall. His pro- 
gram will include Tartini’s Sonata in 
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Mortimer Scheff, Pianist, Winner in the Prize 
Contest Sponsored by the Society of American 
Musicians 


CHIcaGo, Feb. 5.—The contest held 
recently in this city under the auspices 
of the Society of American Musicians 
for a Mason & Hamlin grand piano was 
won by Mortimer Scheff. The contest 
was open to high school students study- 
ing piano anywhere in the States of 
Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin and In- 
diana. 

The winner, who is eighteen years 
of age, was born in Chicago. He at- 
tended the public schools of this city, 
being graduated from the Carl Schurz 
High School last spring, and studied 
piano with Earl Blair of the American 
Conservatory of Music since the age 
of seven. Four years ago young Mr. 
Scheff won the piano prize offered by 
the Herald-Examiner. He has also 
been awarded medals in other contests. 





Berkshire Playhouse Trio Heard in 
Boston Concert 

Boston, Feb. 5.—A rare musical 
treat was afforded a select group of 
music lovers in the Junior League 
ballroom on the evening of Jan. 18, 
when a concert was given by the Berk- 
shire Playhouse Trio, Frederick Tillot- 
son, piano; Hugo Kortschak, violin and 
Emmeran Stoeber, ’cello. The program 
comprised Beethoven’s Trio in E Flat 
Major, Op. 1, No. 1; Ernest Bloch’s 
Three Nocturnes and Brahms’s Trio in 
C Minor, Op. 101. Each artist was in 
the vein and the ensemble playing was 
marked by much artistry. This trio 
should be heard more frequently. 

W.J.P. 
Paul Callaway Gives Recital at St. 
Thomas’s 


Paul Callaway, artist pupil of Dr. 
T. Tertius Noble, gave a program of 
organ music in St. Thomas’s Church 
before a large and appreciative audi- 
ence, on the afternoon of Jan. 10. Mr. 
Callaway is an associate of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists, and holds the 
position as organist of St. Thomas’s 
Chapel. The program was an impres- 
sive one, containing works by Bach, 
Rheinberger, Dupré, Widor and Roger- 
Ducasse. 


HAIL MOLINARI AS 
ROCHESTER GUEST 


Eastman Orchestra Also 
Heard in Annual 
Concert 


ROCHESTER, Feb. 5.—The Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Bernardino 
Molinari conducting, was heard on the 
evening of Jan. 22 at the Eastman 
Theatre. Mr. Molinari’s dynamic con- 
ducting brought a splendid response 
from the orchestra, which achieved fine 
playing of a difficult program and cre- 
ated great enthusiasm in the audience. 
The conductor received four recalls 
after the symphony and a salvo of 
“bravos” after the closing number. 
The program consisted of a suite for 
string orchestra by Corelli, Dvorak’s 
“New World” Symphony, a “Novel- 
etta” by Martucci, Mendelssohn’s “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” Scherzo, and 
Respighi’s “Pines of Rome.” 

The Eastman School Orchestra, 
Samuel Belov, conductor, gave its an- 
nual concert at the Eastman Theatre 
on the afternoon of Jan. 22. The 
freshness and vitality of the youthful 
orchestra make it always worth listen- 
ing to, and the program was well se- 
lected. It included Sowerby’s “Comes 
Autumn Time” Overture, Mozart’s Sere- 
nade for strings, the first movement of 
Brahms’s Double Concerto for violin 
and ’cello, with Karel Blaas and Alex- 
ander Reisman as soloists, and Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fourth Symphony. There 
was a large and cordial audience. 

Mary ErtTz WILL 
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Concerts and Recitals 


(Continued from page 25) 





respectively, and Norval Brelos, tenor. 
he program was a charming one. 
Mrs. Pelton-Jones’s playing of the old 
instrument was delightful in tone and 
technique. Mr. and Mrs. Kingman 
gave a pleasing interpretation of a 
Corelli sonata. Mr. Brelos sang two 
groups of songs, which included airs 
from the early Italian and old English 
anthologies, as well as three works by 
Francis Hopkinson. : 


Last Bauer-Potter Recital 


The final lecture-recital of the series 
by Marion Bauer and Harrison Potter 
was given in the Waldorf-Astoria on 
the morning of Jan. 26. The program 
was dedicated to contemporary Amer- 
ican composers. 

With Mr. Potter illustrating the num- 
bers at the piano, Miss Bauer spoke on 
works by Griffes, Copland and Gruen- 
berg. Two manuscript sketches by 
Gruenberg were played for the first 
time, as were three numbers from 
Miss Bauer’s Op. 21. The works of 
other contemporary Americans were 
discussed and their influence upon mu- 
sic noted. Both Miss Bauer and Mr. 
Potter were the recipients of much ap- 
plause. J. 


Kurtis Brownell in Recital 


Kurtis Brownell, tenor, who has done 
excellent work in the performances of 
the New York Opera Comique and also 
won a Naumberg Musical Foundation 
prize, was heard in a debut recital un- 
der the auspices of the foundation in 
the Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Jan. 26. 

Mr. Brownell’s voice is of: pleasant 
quality and well used, as long as he 
was satisfied to keep it within the nat- 
ural limits of volume. His more pre- 
tentious numbers, from “The Creation,” 
“Manon” and “Don Giovanni,” were 
given in excellent operatic style. His 
song groups showed an interpretative 
feeling in this highly different field 
which is lacked by many operatic ar- 
tists of more experience. Marian Ka- 
layjian was the accompanist. D. 


St. Cecilia Club 


Under the baton of Victor, Harris, 
the St. Cecilia Club gave a delightful 
concert on Jan. 27 at the Town Hall. 
Opening with Liza Lehmann’s “En- 
dymion,” it revived Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach’s cantata “The Chambered Nau- 
tilus,” written for this club in 1907. 
With the composer at the -piano, the 
work made a deep impression. It is re- 
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markably beautiful music, deeply felt, 
possessing decided charm today, a 
quarter of a century after its creation. 
The club sang it in truly expert fashion. 
Bessie Ruth Bickford sang the soprano 
solo with limpid voice and exquisite 
style, while the sonorous contralto of 
Mildred Kreuder made her solo por- 
tions engaging. In addition to the pi- 
ano, Willard Sektberg presided at the 
organ, and Mildred Dilling was the 
harpist. 

At the conclusion of the work, Mrs. 
Beach was acclaimed by audience and 
chorus. A gift from the club was the 
climax of a very gracious presentation 
speech by Mr. Harris. 

There were arrangements of pieces 
by Goring-Thomas, Koechlin and De- 
bussy (in the latter’s “Beau Soir” Mrs. 
Hamilton H. Kellogg sang the alto solo 
ably) and of Grieg, and original pieces 
by Fletcher and Cadman. The last- 
named was represented by a new work, 
written for the club and sung for the 
first time, a fetching “Instructions to 
a Lady’s Maid” to a charming poem by 
Helena Munn Redewill. Mr. Cadman 
has put to his credit a superb four-part 
a cappella piece, harmonically and me- 
lodically alluring. It was very well 
sung. 

Herbert Gould, bass, was an ap- 
plauded soloist in a song group, accom- 
panied at the piano by C. James Velie, 
and with the club in arrangements of 
Schubert, Cornelius and Grieg. Miss 
Dilling won marked favor in Debussy’s 
Two Arabesques and in the harp and 
piano version of Ravel’s “Introduction 
and Allegro” with Mr. Sektberg, the 
club’s efficient accompanist of the even- 
ing. 

The high standard which Mr. Harris 
has always set was again maintained in 
this program, an evening of women’s 
chorus singing of artistic quality. A. 


Frank Sheridan Plays 


Frank Sheridan, pianist, was heard 
in a well-chosen program in the Town 
Hall on Jan. 27. Besides possessing a 
fine command of his technical resources, 
Mr. Sheridan showed himself to be a 
pianist of scholarly attainments. His 
program consisted of Brahms’s F Mi- 
nor Sonata, the Bach partita in B Flat, 
eight preludes by Chopin, Ravel’s “Jeux 
d’Eau,” a Serenade by Rachmaninoff, 
and Dohnanyi’s F Major Capriccio. 

Playing to a large and warmly re- 
sponsive audience, Mr. Sheridan inter- 
preted his program with rare under- 
standing and self-effacement. The Bach 
and Brahms works received well- 
rounded and vigorous renditions, the 
Chopin preludes were done with tech- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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BERLIN CIVIC OPERA 
CUTS EXPENDITURE 


1932 Budget Shows Drastic 
Economies Under New 
Intendant 


BERLIN, Feb. 1.—The board of direc- 
tors of the Berlin Civic Opera has just 
completed the preparatory draft of the 
1932 budget, which will come up for 
discussion and decision on April 1. In 
1930, the municipal subsidy for this in- 
stitution amounted to approximately 
$619,047, but in 1931 the amount was 
reduced to $500,000 as the direct result 
of the administrative retrenchments 
and other economic measures dictated 
by the Government’s Emergency De- 
cree. 

In 1930, the personnel budget cover- 
ing the salaries of all employees from 
the intendant down to the ushers came 
to about $976,190, but last year it could 
be reduced to $714,285, owing to the 
general 20-50 per cent cut in the sal- 
aries of the leading soloists. The va- 
rious expenditures under this head are 
as follows: 





Soloists and guest perform- 


Gb. née sgeeneeussan RM 670,000 ($15,952) 
Co ee Sere 00,000 ($16,666) 
Technical Personnel ....... 660,000 ($15,714) 
Chorus, clerical force, ad- 

ministration, etc ........ 900,000 ($21,428) 


Charges of Extravagance 


In answering charges of extrava- 
gance brought against them from va- 
rious quarters, the directors have 
pointed out that the seven new per- 
formances given during the short pe- 
riod of Ebert’s incumbency have cost 
about $17,857 for scenery, costumes, 
etc., while approximately the same 
sum was expended on one “Tann- 
hauser” performance two years ago! 

If an additional subsidy of 2,100,000 
marks is demanded to balance the 1931 
budget to March 31 next, it will be due 
to the general financial depression 
rather than to immoderate expenditure 
on the part of the administration. 
There has also been a marked falling 
off in box-office receipts during the past 
two months, particularly for the ex- 
pensive seats. But this is explained by 
the fact that the regular subscribers of 
this opera house are drawn from the 
class of small office-holders and civil 
servants, who have been most acutely 
affected by the city’s financial plight. 

In 1930-31, the average income of an 
ordinary performance was 7000 marks 
($1,666), but this year it is about 30 
per cent less. It is anticipated that a 
subsidy of 1,500,000 to 1,700,000 marks 
($357,142 to $404,761) will be necessary 
if the financial situation is not im- 
proved before the close of the season. 

GERALDINE DE COURCY 





John Charles Thomas and Kathryn 
Newman Heard in Concert 


The Florence Nightingale Federation 
of the Methodist Episcopal Hospital 
presented John Charles Thomas, bari- 
tone, and Kathryn Newman, coloratura 
soprano, at a concert in the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on Jan. 30. The 
Mad Scene from “Lucia” and songs by 
Hiie, Delibes, La Forge and Cole were 
captivatingly sung by Miss Newman. 
Mr. Thomas gave works by Carissimi, 
Strauss, Brahms and Marx, and a 
group of English and American songs 
with notable artistry. The singers 
joined in a duet from “Rigoletto.” A 
most enthusiastic reception was ac- 
corded both artists. Lester Hodges 
was accompanist for Mr. Thomas and 
Kenneth Yost for Miss Newman. 
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Mary E. Downey’s “Missa 
Nativitatis” Given at 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral 











Mary E. Downey, Composer of Church Music 


Mary E. Downey, whose “Missa Na- 
tivitatis,” scored for organ, orchestra, 
solo voices and mixed chorus, was per- 
formed in St. Patrick’s Cathedral on 
Christmas Day, claims the distinction 
of being America’s only woman com- 
poser of masses. The “Missa Nativi- 
tatis” which received its premiere on 
this occasion under the baton of Pietro 
Yon, is one of the most recent achieve- 
ments of a composer who has been ac- 
tive in this field for several years. 

Miss Downey is a native of St. Paul, 
where she attracted much attention as 
a child prodigy. She studied with Fa- 
ther Francis Missia of the Cathedral in 
that city, who introduced her to Gre- 
gorian chant. At the age of seven- 
teen, she played the organ for the Sem- 
inary Choir of the Cathedral. 

Coming to New York, she became a 
pupil of Mr. Yon. She is music director 
in the Church of St. Theresa in Brook- 
lyn and has given recitals in San Fran- 
cisco and Nova Scotia, in Kansas and 
New Jersey. Miss Downey is the com- 
poser of string quartets and works for 
piano and voice as well as liturgical 
music, and has published several large 
choral works. 
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Correct Singing Seen as Simple, 


Instinctive Act of Expression 


OTT AUER 


By Wiiu1AM Eart Brown 


HE act of intoning syllables, which 

we call “singing,” should be as in- 
stinctive as pronouncing words in 
speaking. That this is true is demon- 
strated by the fact that stuttering, halt- 
ing speech may in cases be eradicated 
by arousing the desire to intone words 
in a melodious way. The singing voice 
is a natural phenomenon of the com- 
bined texture of the entire body, in- 
stinctively served by the coordinated 
energies of the singer. 

“All a singer needs to know could be 
written on the palm of my hand,” ex- 
claimed Lamperti. “The disappearance 
of great singers dates from the con- 
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triving of arbitrary methods of voice 
production. A musical ear, a normal 
throat and healthy lungs are all the ne- 
cessities of a singer,” this famous 
teacher said. 


Developing Natural Singing 


A voice to sing requires no conscious 
production, no objective method. It is- 
sues from the lips spontaneously in re- 
sponse to desire to express thoughts in 
words melodiously. Neither does the 
energy to sing require an objective ef- 
fort or conscious movement. It is gen- 
erated in the body involuntarily, in re- 
sponse to musical and poetical imagi- 
nation quickened by emotion. 


While “cultivating” the voice, na- 
ture’s organ, a singer should study 
music and languages. He should ob- 
serve instinctive physical and mental 
reactions while pronouncing words, and 
sense natural respiration while doing so 
musically. Only through memory of 
these observations and sensations can 
one know how to breathe and sing as 
nature intended. 


Study of words and music, coor- 
dinating gymnastics, sensitizing exer- 
cises and never-ending mental and 
physical discipline are essential to the 
health and beauty of the singing voice. 
Complete vocal control demands the re- 
ciprocal association of ear, throat and 
lungs, which permits the pronouncing 
of words in a musical manner. 





New York Chamber Music Society to 
Give New Rondo by Hadley 


The New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety will perform for the first time, at 
its concert in the Hotel Plaza on the 
evening of Feb. 14, a Rondo just com- 
pleted by Henry Hadley as an addi- 
tional movement to a Theme and Vari- 
ations which the society has previously 
presented. The program also will con- 
tain Felix Weingartner’s Sextet for 
piano and strings, and the Bach Suite 
in B Minor for flute. 


Associated Music Teachers’ League 
Holds Meeting 


The Associated Music Teachers’ 
League, Ernest A. Ash, president, held 
its monthly meeting on Jan. 13, in 
Steinway Hall, when the installation of 
officers took place and a program was 
presented. After an informal talk, 
Sigmund Spaeth gave two of his 
sketches. Two groups of songs by Clara 
Edwards were sung by Ralph Girard, 
accompanied by the composer. 

Among the speakers were Charlotte 
Lund, Myrtle H. Bowman, Blanche 
Skeath, Etta Hamilton Morris, and 
Jennie Buchwald. 


Royal Russian Chorus and Balalaika 
Orchestra Heard in Daytona Beach 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLA., Feb. 5.—The 
Royal Russian Chorus and Balalaika 
Orchestra, under the baton of Princess 
Agreneva Slaviansky, gave a concert at 
the Auditorium on Jan. 7. The chorus 
sang an additional program of sacred 
and secular works at the Community 
Church on the evening of Jan. 10. 

The Palmetto Friday Musicale gave 
an interesting program recently follow- 
ing their annual breakfast. Priscilla 
Wood and Opal Peters were presented 
in two-piano arrangements of the rondo 
from Beethoven’s Concerto No. 3 and 


Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantasy.” Both ar- 
tists gave excellent performances. Al- 
fred Donnelly, violinist, accompanied 
~~ Mrs. S. B. Crosby, played a group of 
solos. 


Francis Findlay Heads 
Eastern Music Camp 
Activities for Summer 











Francis Findlay, Musical Director of the Eastern 
Music Camp in Maine 


The second season of the Eastern 
Music Camp, at Lake Messalonskee in 
Maine, will be held during the coming 
summer. The camp, which is under the 
musical direction of Francis Findlay, 
has a large faculty of experts in vari- 
ous phases of music, and is sponsored 
by an honorary group of noted mu- 
sicians. A campaign to raise a fund 
of $150,000 for scholarships for 
worthy students was launched this 
winter. 

Last summer students and faculty 
members gave a number of public con- 
certs in the camp amphitheatre. The 
Camp Band and Orchestra, in some 
cases with student soloists, were heard 
under noted guest conductors, includ- 
ing Walter Damrosch, Howard Hanson, 
Wallace Goodrich and others. Cham- 
ber music concerts were other features. 

Mr. Findlay has had a wide experi- 
ence in the educational field. As head 
of the department of public school 
music at the New England Conserva- 
tory, he has trained many young or- 
chestral and choral conductors. He is 
a member of the national committee on 
instrumental affairs of the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference, and 
conductor of the New England High 
School Festival Orchestra. He was a 
prime mover in the founding of the 
New England Festival Association, of 
which he is vice-president. 





Matthay Association to Present Bruce 
and Rosalind Simonds 


The local committee of the American 
Matthay Association, headed by Richard 
McClanahan, president of the organiza- 
tion, will present Bruce and Rosalind 
Simonds in a recital of music for two 
pianos in Steitiway Hall on the evening 
of Feb. 10. The proceeds will go to 
the scholarship fund of the association, 
which every year makes it possible for 
a talented student to go to London to 
study with Tobias. Matthay. 


Harold Samuel will give another 


Bach recital in the Town Hall on Sat- 
urday afternoon, March 5. 


DENVER ORCHESTRA PLAYS 
LOCAL COMPOSER?S WORK 





Civie Symphony under Tureman Gives 
Premiere of Williamson’s 
“Autumnal Prologue” 


DENVER, Feb. 5.—The third program 
of the Civic Symphony Orchestra, with 
Horace E. Tureman conducting, was 
presented at the City Auditorium on 
Sunday, Jan. 17. The program was a 
varied one. Emmy Brady, pianist, ap- 
peared as soloist and gave a very satis- 
fying performance of Chopin’s Con- 
certo in E Major. “Autumnal Pro- 
logue” by Waldo Williamson, a local 
composer, was presented. This work 
was written in a very scholarly style 
after the fashion of the first movement 
of a symphony and gave promise of 
real ability on the part of its young 
composer. 

Other numbers on the program were 
the preludes to Act III of “Tann- 
hauser” and “Lohengrin,” and the 
“Mother Goose” suite, and the “Bo- 
lero” of Ravel. JOHN C. KENDEL 





René Maison will make his Philade!l- 
phia debut in the title role of “Lohen- 
grin” with the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company on the evening of 
Feb. 18. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for February 10, 1932 


Operas Heard at the Metropolitan 





(Continued from page 33) 
Mmes. Jeritza, Bourskaya and Falco, 
and Messrs. Lauri-Volpi and Basiola. 

In the Leoni thriller, Mmes. Bori, 
Wakefield and Rosenthal and Messrs. 
Scotti, Tokatyan, Pasero, D’Angelo and 
Paltrinieri were cast in the principal 
parts. Mr. Bellezza conducted both 
works. - 


“Ibbetson” as Benefit 


A special benefit performance of Tay- 
lor’s “Peter Ibbetson” was given on the 
afternoon of Jan. 29, for the Southern 
Women’s Educational Alliance. The 
leading roles were again portrayed by 
Lucrezia Bori, Edward Johnson and 
Lawrence Tibbett, with other roles as- 
signed to Gladys Swarthout, Ina Bour- 
skaya, Grace Divine, Leén Rothier, 
Millo Picco and George nomeet aay 
Tullio Serafin conducted. 


The Fourth “Donna Juanita” 


“Donna Juanita” was sung for the 
fourth time, before a large audience, 
on the evening of Jan. 29. The antics 
of Maria Jeritza in the title role again 
proved very amusing. The rest of the 
cast included Mmes. Manski, Fleischer, 
Besuner and Flexer, and Messrs. Wind- 
heim, D’Angelo, Clemens, Laubenthal, 
Schiitzendorf, Ananian, Gabor and Alt- 
glass. Artur Bodanzky again a 


Ljungberg as Briinnhilde 


The Saturday matinee “Walkiire” on 
Jan. 30 was noteworthy for one of the 
best performances of the first act that 
has been given at the Metropolitan in 
many years. Lauritz Melchior was an 
ideal Siegmund, singing with thrilling 
intensity. Mme. Kappel as Sieglinde 
and Siegfried Tappolet as Hunding sec- 
onded him. Géta Ljungberg, who had 
made her debut as Sieglinde to Mme. 
Kappel’s Briinnhilde, changed places 
with her this time and sang the fiery 
Valkyr maid excellently. The Fricka 
of Mme. Branzell was another highlight 
of the performance. Briinnhilde’s sis- 
ters in arms were the Mmes. Manski, 
Wells, Besuner, Bourskaya, Von Essen, 
Divine, Flexer and Wakefield. In Mr. 
Bodanzky’s hands the orchestra did 
some of the best playing of the — 


A Benefit “Rigoletto” 


“Rigoletto” was sung on the evening 
of Jan. 30, for the benefit of the French 
Hospital. Mr. De Luca appeared in the 
title role and Mme. Pons as Gilda. Mr. 
Lauri-Volpi was the Duke. The remain- 
ing artists included Mmes. Swarthout 
and Egener and Messrs. Rothier, Gan- 
dolfi, Picco, Bada and Cehanovski. Mr. 
Bellezza conducted. 

There was a note of variety in the 
playing of national anthems between 
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the acts and the presence of distin- 
guished guests in flag-draped sonia 


Sunday Night Concert 


The visiting artist at the Sunday 
night concert on Jan. 31 was Grischa 
Goluboff, nine-year-old violinist. Young 
Goluboff’ played the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo with astounding technical profic- 
iency and confidence. At the conclu- 





Vogelsang, Berlin 


Doris Doe Made a Successful Metropolitan 
Debut as Brangine in the Season’s Second 
“Tristan und Isolde” 


sion of the concerto, the audience broke 
into a hearty and spontaneous ovation, 
calling the young artist back to the 
stage a half dozen times. 
Metropolitan singers on the program 
were Queena Mario, Gladys Swarthout, 
Lawrence Tibbett, Giovanni Martinelli 
and Leon Rothier. Cc. 


Corona Sings “Gioconda” 


Owing to the indisposition of Rosa 
Ponselle, the title role of “Gioconda” 
on the evening of Feb. 1 was sung by 
Leonora Corona, who has been heard 
before in the work. Mme. Corona was 
at her best and won the audience not 
only by her fine singing but by her 
dramatic rendition of the role. 

Armando Borgioli, singing Barnaba 
for the first time here, created some 
excitement in certain portions of the 
house. His high tones were ringing 
and forceful and his characterization 
excellent. Mr. Lauri-Volpi has sung 
better than on this occasion, but his 
work was always artistic and his act- 
ing graceful. is was his farewell for 
the season. Julia Claussen was Laura, 
and Mr. Pasero, Alvise. The remainder 
of the cast included Mme. Petrova as 
La Cieca, and Messrs. Gandolfi, Paltri- 
nieri, d’Angelo and Gabor. Mr. Serafin 
conducted. H. 


Ljungberg a Dramatic Isolde 


After the curtain went up, the “Tris- 
tan” of Feb. 3 was one of the most 
thrilling presentations of that opera 
seen for a long time at the Metropoli- 
tan. Most of the magic was distilled by 
Géta Ljungberg, who, with her dra- 
matic intensity in the heroine’s role, 
infused excitement and ardor through- 
out the entire assemblage. 

Although this soprano reveals vocal 
flaws, notably some deviation from 
pitch and a lack of beauty in extreme 
ranges of her voice, she commands 
every scene in which she participates 
with a lovely presence, a vivid dramatic 
sense and an inner fire of conviction. 

Doris Doe, American contralto, made 
her Metropolitan debut as Brangiine, 
and shared in the curtain recalls which 
were plentiful. She possesses a voice 
of true quality and makes a charming 
picture, but the role is a taxing one 
for a newcomer. She will doubtless 


have further opportunities to prove her 
evident 

Mr. Melchior’s Tristan was progres- 
sively indifferent, good and excellent in 
the three acts. He gave us such a third 
act as has not recently been heard, 
really singing instead of bellowing. 
Mr. Bohnen, singing King Marke for 
the first time this season, was, as pre- 
viously, the actor rather than the sing- 
er. The Kurvenal of Mr. Schorr was his 
familiar fine portrayal. Others heard 
were Messrs. Clemens and Wolfe. 

Mr. Bodanzky, after a dry and in- 
terminable Prelude, swung into the re- 
mainder of the proceedings with un- 
usual spirit. Q. 





Concerts and Recitals 
(Continued from page 35) 





nical finesse, and the more modern 
numbers were presented with much 
zest. The program was enthusiastically 
applauded throughout. C. 


Sascha Gorodnitzki Heard 


Sascha Gorodnitzki, pianist, made his 
first appearance of the season in Car- 
negie ll on the evening of Jan. 28. 
Mr. Gorodnitzki’s ability to overcome 
technical difficulties was both commend- 
atory and agreeable in so young a pi- 
anist. 

The program included works by Scar- 
latti, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, 
Prokofieff and Liszt. In Schumann’s 
“Carneval,” Mr. Gorodnitzki succeeded 
admirably in producing a singing tone 
of considerable warmth. This pianist 
has excellent equipment and makes an 
intelligent employment of his talents. 
A little more emotional abandon would 
be desirable in his work, and to all ap- 
pearances he might easily achieve this. 


Ransome Gives Recital * 


Albert Edward Ransome, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, gave a 
recital under the auspices of The Amer- 
ican Criterion Society in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Jan. 28. 

Mr. Ransome’s singing was of a 
manly, straightforward style, with fa- 
cile command of his top notes and sus- 
tained phrases. His well-built program 
included early airs, popular operatic 
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arias and songs of contemporary com- 
posers. His singing of the “Preislied” 
from “Meistersinger” was lyrical in 
tone and rather more rapid in tempo 
than is customary. A modern Italian 
group, comprising songs of Respighi 
and Cimara, brought long and sus- 
tained applause, which was well de- 
served. Kurt Ruhrseitz assisted agree- 
ably at the piano. ¥ 


Frances Mann in Recital 


Frances Mann, pianist, heard here 
previously this season, gave a recital in 
ew Hall ox the evening of Jan. 


The “Faschingsschwank aus Wien” 
of Schumann, Busoni’s arrangement of 
Bach’s chorale “Awake, a Voice Com- 
mands” and a Hess arrangement of the 
same composer’s “Jesu, Joy of Man’s 
Desiring,” were all attractively pre- 
sented, as were Beethoven’s Thirty-two 
Variations. The final numbers included 
works by Grieg, Ibert, Debussy and 
Guion, and three Chopin pieces, which 
showed Miss Mann’s command of va- 
rious styles. 


The Aguilars’ Only Concert 


The Aguilar Lute Quartet made its 
only New York yo? ene of the sea- 
son in the Town Hall on the afternoon 
of Jan. 30. 

The program, like others with which 
this organization has delighted the con- 
cert-going public for several seasons, 
was unique in character and expert in 
execution. The first group was of pieces 
by Bach, Beethoven and Mozart, which, 
according to the program, were played 
from the original scores. Eight pieces 
by Stravinsky, arranged exclusively for 
the Aguilars, followed. The third group 
was of three pieces entitled “Old 
Spain,” dedicated to the Aguilars by 
Turina. The final group was a “Danse 
Arabe,” dedicated to the quartet by 
Luis Mondino, and two pieces from de 
Falla’s “Amor Brujo,” arranged exclu- 
sively for the quartet. 

The concert drew an audience of size, 
and it was highly interested throughout 
a program which was a refreshing de- 
parture from the season’s regular mu- 
sical fare. 


D’Aranyi at People’s Symphony 


Yelli d’Aranyi, violinist, appeared at 
the Washington Irving High School on 
(Continued on page 38) 
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the evening of Jan. 30, giving one of 
the recitals in the series sponsored by 
the People’s Symphony Concerts. 

Miss d’Aranyi offered an interesting 
and well-chosen program which began 
with a Sonata in A Major by Handel. 
This was followed by an Arietta by 
Pergolesi, arranged by Sachari, and 
Paganini’s Caprice No. 24. Miss 
Aranyi later played the Mendelssohn 
Concerto and a Suite by Stravinsky 
with much effect. The final group was 
a Melody by Hubay and two Hungarian 
Dances by Brahms-Joachim. 

The recital was one of especial in- 
terest not only on account of the well 
balanced program, but also because of 
Miss d’Aranyi’s fine playing, which 
completely won her audience. Frederic 
Perssohn was the accompanist. J. 


Cantor Rosenblatt in Recital 


Cantor Josef Rosenblatt gave a re- 
cital which included numbers in six 
languages in Steinway Hall on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 30. 

Yiddish and Hebrew ritual numbers 
and folk-songs, as well as an aria from 
“La Juive,” were all given with char- 
acteristic art. Songs by classic and 
modern composers were highly appre- 
ciated by the audience. Willi Friedman 
was an excellent accompanist and con- 
tributed solos by Bach and Chopin. J. 


Elman Hailed by Throng 


Mischa Elman presented Glazounoff’s 
Concerto in A Minor in his first recital 
of the season, in Carnegie Hall on Sun- 
day afternoon, Jan. 31. The noted vio- 
linist, heard by a capacity audience, 
gave smooth and singing tone and an 
undiminished technical mastery to the 
Russian work, which is relatively short. 

The chief items in the program were, 
however, Handel’s Sonata in A Major, 
which had a performance of fine 
breadth and dignity, and Mozart’s So- 
nata in B Flat, No. 15, delicately and 
beautifully wrought. The remainder of 
the program was given over to tran- 
scriptions of works by Gluck, Beetho- 
ven, Chopin and Brahms, and Vieux- 
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Concerts in Manhattan 








Leonora Cortez Was Well Received in a Pro- 
gram of Unusual Interest at Her Recent Car- 
negie Hall Recital 


temps’s Ballade and Polonaise. Carroll 
Hollister was a conscientious collabora- 
tor at the piano. 


Martha Graham Reappears 


Martha Graham and her group of 
dancers gave their second recital of the 
season, for the benefit of the New 
School of Social Research, in the Guild 
Theatre on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 31. 
The program included a number of the 
dances seen on her previous program, 
the “Primitive Mysteries” to music by 
Louis Horst, the accompanist, being 
outstanding. 

Other works and the composers 
whose music was utilized were: “Di- 
thyrambic” to a set of Variations by 
Aaron Copland, “Two Primitive Can- 
ticles” and an “Incantation” with mu- 
sic by Villa-Lobos, a “Serenade” to 
Schiénberg strains, and a “Bacchanale” 
with score by Wallingford — 


Stell Andersen and Silvio Scionti 


Stell Andersen and Silvio Scionti, who 
specialize in recitals of works for two 
pianos, made the first of two appear- 
ances in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Jan. 31. 

. The program contained two novelties, 
an arrangement by Louis Victor Saar of 
a Prelude, Adagio, and Fugue in B Mi- 
nor by Padre Martini, and a Theme and 
Variations by Martucci. There were also 
arrangements of works by Bach and 
Moussorgsky, and: pieces by Ravel, In- 
fante and Rachmaninoff. 

Mr. Saar’s treatment of the Martini 
work was musicianly and its perform- 
ance did all: possible for it. The Mar- 
tucci Variations do not seem to be espe- 
cially weighty pabulum, though several 
of them were agreeable music. Three 
excerpts from Ravel’s ballet “Mother 
Goose” were charmingly given. Lee 
Pattison’s adaptation of “The Arkansas 
Traveler” brought the program to an 
amusing and agreeable close. D. 


Toscha Seidel in Recital 


Toscha Seidel was heard in the Kauf- 
man Auditorium on the evening of Jan. 
31, in a concert sponsored by the music 
department of the Y. M. H. A. and 
given before an invited audience. 

The noted violinist played with his 
familiar skill and spirit the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto and the Vitali Chaconne, 
as “well as shorter works by Pugnani- 
Kreisler, Dittersdorf, Brahms and 
Novacek. Herbert Jaffe was the ac- 
companist. Mr. Seidel was warmly re- 
ceived by the large audience. M. 


Argentina in New Dances 


La Argentina presented new dances 
of considerable interest and beauty at 


her recital in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Jan. 31. There were also a 
number of familiar favorites. 

A Cuban Rumba, obviously of not- 
very-high Negro origin, was a master- 
piece not only of dancing but charac- 
terization. In this La Argentina, with- 
out any swarthy makeup, literally 
changed herself into a dancer of almost 
any low Cuban dive. A “Legenda” was 
interesting, if less original. “Castilla,” 
though more an exhibition of expert 

al technique than actual dancing, 
was delightful. The Malaguena, seen 





Stell Andersen and Silvio Scionti Gave New 
Works for Two Pianos at Their First Appear- 
ance of the Season in the Town Hall 


already this year, was a delicious bit, 
showing the dancer in one of her gamine 
moods. H. 


Dushkin Returns in Recital 


Samuel Dushkin, who was heard 
earlier in the season in the new Stra- 
vinsky Concerto, gave a recital in Car- 
negie Hall on the evening of Feb. 1, 
with Pierre Luboshutz at the piano. 

Mr. Dushkin offered a program con- 
taining unfamiliar works such as We- 
ber’s Variations on a Norwegian Theme 
and a Sicilienne by Paradies. There 
were also the Vitali Ciaconna, Paga- 
nini’s Caprice No. 20, pieces by Proko- 
fieff and Ravel, Fairchild’s “Mosqui- 
toes,” his own version of the Mous- 
sorgsky Gopak, Wieniawski’s ‘“Carni- 
val Russe,” and the Bach Partita in E 
Major for violin alone. 

The program was such as to call into 
play a varied style not only of tech- 
nique but also of interpretation. Mr. 





© Mishkin 
Edward Ransome, Tenor of the Metropolitan, 


Gave a Recital of Songs and Operatic Arias in 
the Town Hall 


Dushkin met all the demands which 
were imposed, and in several of the 
numbers did playing that was of a high 
order. The Sicilienne was an especially 
grateful work and was much — 


Maria Kurenko in Song Program 


Maria Kurenko, soprano, who has been 
heard in recital here before and who has 
also sung with the Chicago Opera, gave 
a program of songs in the Town Hall on 
the evening of Feb. 1, with Kurt Ruhr- 
seitz at the piano. 

Mme. Kurenko dispensed widely as- 
sorted musical fare to the delectation of 
an interested audience. Her hearers ap- 
plauded her singing of the aria from 
Campra’s “Fétes Vénitiennes,” a group 
with clarinet obbligato by A. Gorodner, 
works by Bizet, Liszt and others, and a 
final group by Sadero and Venzano. 

The artist won her audience by some 
singing of great beauty. As in former 
appearances, Mme. Kurenko’s singing 
seemed more pleasing in lyric than in 
coloratura numbers, but her artistic at- 
titude in all her numbers made the con- 
cert one of distinct value. D 


Leonora Cortez Returns 


Following an extensive European 
tour, Leonora Cortez, American pianist, 
reappeared in a Carnegie Hall recital 
before a large audience on the after- 
noon of Feb. 2. 

The young artist had chosen a repre- 


(Continued on page 41) 
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NEWS AND MUSICAL EVENTS IN THE WORLD OF BROADCASTING 


LY UUUOMUDRENAADNGGUELA LEAT OGA AL ENMU LNE NATTY 





NEW NBC CONCERT SERIES 
FEATURES NOTED SINGERS 


Schipa and Thomas Are Heard in First 
Two Sunday Programs of 
“Swift Garden Party” 


A new series of Sunday programs was 
inaugurated on Jan. 31 over a WJZ 
network, with Tito Schipa, tenor of the 
Chicago Civic Opera, as the guest ar- 
tist. These hours are called the “Swift 
Garden Party,” and are heard at 3:30 
. mM. 

John Charles Thomas, taritone, was 
the second to be heard, on Feb. 8. 
Others in the list for subsequent ap- 
pearances are Richard Bonelli, Claudia 
Muzio, Mario Chamlee, Everett Mar- 
shall, Dennis King, Marian Anderson, 
Attilio Baggiore and George Meader. 


CHAMBER MUSIC LISTS 


Library of Congress Broadcasts to Feature 
Elshuco and Kroll Ensembles 

The Elshuco Trio will play in the 
Library of Congress series of broad- 
casts on Feb. 14, over a WJZ network 
at 11:30 a. m. The members are Wil- 
liam Kroll, violinist; Aurelio Giorni, 
pianist, and Willem Willeke, ’cellist. 

They will play the Schubert Trio in 
B Flat, and a movement each from the 
Brahms Trios in C Major and B 
Major. 

On Feb. 21, the Kroll String Sextet 
will be heard, playing the “‘Verklarte 
Nacht” of Schénberg and Mr. Kroll’s 
“Scenes out of the East,” which in- 
clude a Little March, “Out of the 
East” and “Cossack.” 





Bertha Levitzki in Two Piano-Broadcast 

The two-piano concerts over a WJZ 
network on Sundays at 7:15 p. m. are 
by Bertha, not Mischa, Levitzki, and 
Alberto Sciarretti, as was erroneously 
announced in these pages recently. 
Miss Levitzki is the sister of Mischa. 
She and Mr. Sciarretti will play a Ca- 
priccio of the latter’s in their recital 
on Feb. 14, as well as the Valse from 
Rachmaninoff’s Second Suité and “Di- 
vertissement Japonais” by Laurence. 


Sidney Sukoenig Heard in Three 
Broadcasts 

Sidney Sukoenig, pianist, was the 
soloist with Walter Damrosch and the 
NBC Orchestra in the Musical Appre- 
ciation Hour of Jan. 29, over both 
NBC networks. He played the Schu- 
mann Concerto. 

On Jan. 31, he was heard with the 
Musical Art Quartet over WEAF, play- 
ing the Dvorak Quintet. He played 
the Grieg Concerto with Cesare Sodero 
conducting on the NBC Artists Ser- 
vice Hour on Feb. 5. 


Kolitsch Organizes New Series 
Vlado Kolitsch, violinist, director of 
the Candlelight Music Hour, which ap- 
peared over WEAF last summer, is 
organizing an ensemble for further 
broadcasting under the title of The 
Candlelight Concert. The ensemble is 
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The Perolé String Quartet, Heard Regularly Over WOR. The Members Are: Joseph Coleman, First 
Violin; Max Hollander, Second Violin; Lillian Fuchs, Viola, and Julian Kahn, ‘Cello. 


NE of the most enjoyable chamber 
music features on the air is the 
regular series of Sunday broadcasts by 
the Perolé String Quartet, which plays 
over WOR at 1 p. m. 
The quartet was heard in a League 


of Composers program at the French 
Institute, on Feb. 7, when they played 
a new quartet by Mario Bruschettini. 
For their WOR program of Jan, 7, 
they featured a Mozart and a Haydn 
Quartet, and on Jan. 31, a Beethoven. 





composed of the Kroll String Quartet 
and the Candlelight singers, with Mr. 
Kolitsch as soloist. 


Musical Americana Features 

For the Musical Americana Hour of 
Feb. 16, over the Columbia network at 
3.30 p. m., Harry T. Burleigh, baritone, 
will sing his own arrangements of 
spirituals. Barbara Maurel, contralto, 
will sing several of his songs. John 
Corigliano, violinist, and Vera Eakin, 
pianist, will play White’s “Bandana 
Sketches.” 

The program of Feb. 2 featured 
music from the Revolutionary period, 
many of them taken from John Tasker 
Howard’s collection. 


Rachel Morton in Opera Broadcast 

Rachel Morton, soprano, sang Senta 
in the presentation of “The Flying 
Dutchman,” with Walter Damrosch, 
during his Symphonic Hour over a 
WJZ network on Jan. 24 at 1.15 p. m. 
The second act of the opera was given, 
and sung in English. 


Roth Quartet and Vera Brodsky to Play 

The Roth Quartet will play the Pas- 
torale from Bloch’s Quartet over WOR 
on Feb. 17 at 8.30 p.m. Vera Brodsky, 
pianist, will join the ensemble for the 
performance of two movements from 
the Brahms Piano Quartet in A Major. 


Farrar and Gigli to Sing 
On the General Electric Circle of 
Feb. 14, at 5.30 p. m., Geraldine Far- 
rar will be the guest artiét. Benia- 
mino Gigli will sing in this hour on 
Feb. 21. 
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COLUMBIA CONCERTS BEGIN 
SECOND BROADCAST SERIES 


Bartlett and Robertson Heard in First 
Programs—Jeannette Vreeland 
on Feb. 14 


A new series of Columbia Concerts 
programs was begun over a Columbia 
network on Feb. 7, featuring Ethel 
Bartlett and Rae Robertson, duo-pi- 
anists, as the first to be heard. The 
hour is 6:30 p. m. 

Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, will 
sing on Feb. 14 at the same hour. 
Subsequent artists to be presented will 
be Allan Jones and Ethel Fox; Hans 
Barth; Richard Bonelli; Robert Gold- 
sand; Maria Kurenko; Elsa Alsen, 
and Herbert Gould and Grace Leslie. 

Orchestral works and accompani- 
ments for the soloists are played by the 
Columbia Concert Orchestra, Howard 
Barlow, conductor. 


Eddy Brown to Play Bach 


For his Master of the Bow hour on 
Feb, 16 over WOR at 9.45 p. m., Eddy 
Brown, violinist, will give an all-Bach 
concert, including the Concerto for 
flute, violin, oboe and trumpet, with 
string quartet and piano. Other works 
heard will be the Concerto for two vio- 
lins, an aria and a Gavotte for violin 
and piano, and a flute solo with or- 
chestra. 

Bamberger Little Symphony 

Philip James will lead the Bamberger 
Little Symphony in its regular con- 
cert over WOR on Feb. 13 at 8 p. m., 
with Craig McDonnell, baritone, as 
soloist. 

Mr. James has chosen the Coleridge- 
Taylor suite from “Hiawatha,” two 
movements from the Dvorak “New 
World” Symphony, “From the Cane- 
break” by Samuel Gardner, “Cripple 
Creek” by Lamar Stringfield, Guion’s 
transcription of “Arkansas Traveler” 
and Haydn Wood’s “Virginia.” 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL EVENTS 
TO BE ON TWO NETWORKS 


American Program for Washington 
Celebration — Pan-American 
Concert on March 1 





Broadcasts of special significance are 
be‘ng made in the Eastman School of 
Music series originating from station 
WHAM in Rochester and carried over 
the NBC network each Wednesday at 
4:30 p. m. 

In recognition of the Washington Bi- 
centennial, a program will be broadcast 
on Feb, 24 which will consist of two 
American dances, orchestrated by Leo 
Sowerby, “Money Musk,” and “The 
Irish Washerwoman”; Sowerby’s “Pop 
Goes the Weasel” for woodwind quin- 
tet, two songs by Hopkinson, a contem- 
porary of Washington, and MacDowell’s 
“Indian Suite.” 

On Feb. 10 the program was to be 
in honor of Haydn’s bicentennial year 
and was to consist of the composer’s 
“Surprise” Symphony played by the 
Eastman School Symphony Orchestra, 
Samuel Belov conducting. 


Missa Solemnis to Be Heard 

Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis will be 
broadcast by the Eastman School 
Chorus and Orchestra in two sections, 
the first on March 9, the second on 
March 16, Herman Genhart conducting. 

On March 1, the Eastman School 
Symphony, Dr. Howard Hanson con- 
ducting, will be heard over the Colum- 
bia chain in one of the Pan American 
concerts which that company is con- 
ducting under the sponsorship of the 
National Association of Music Clubs. 

The concerts in this series originate 
in various music centres of the coun- 
try. That of March 1 will originate 
from Station WHEC in Rochester. 

Dr. Hanson has arranged the fol- 


lowing program for the concert of 
March 1: 
Overture, ‘Comes Autumn Time’’. ..Sowerby 
Two American Dances............. Sowerby 
“Trish Washerwoman”’ 
“Money Musk” 
‘The Treasure Dome of Kubla Khan”. Griffes 
Excerpts from “Indian Suite’’. ...MacDowell 
Symphony No. 2 (‘“‘Romantic”’)..... Hanson 
Andante 
Finale 
Josef Stopak, violinist, and Josef 


Honti, pianist, will play a Gretchani- 
noff Sonata in their regular recital 
over a WEAF network on Feb. 15 at 
11 a. m. 
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Orchestra Concerts 





(Continued from page 12) 
De Maria Ensemble 


De Maria Ensemble, Rosolino de Ma- 
ria, conductor. Soloist, Sascha Fidel- 
man, violinist. Barbizon-Plaza, Jan. 25, 
evening. The program: 

Overture to the “Impresario”. ...... Mozart 


Sonata in C Minor (Pathétique) .. 
Ballade et Polonaise ......... 


The De Maria Ensemble is a welcome 
addition to the list of chamber orches- 
tras that have come into being here in 
the past few seasons. It played on 
this occasion with evident competence 
and was warmly applauded by a large 
audience. Just why it was deemed ap- 
propriate to present a program consist- 
ing for the most part of transcriptions 
from well-known piano works, when 
there are so many original compositions 
available for this combination, is not 
quite clear. The orchestrations, how- 
ever, were made with skill and proved 
effective. Those for the Beethoven, 
Scott, Griffes and Moszkowski numbers 
were by the conductor. Mr. Fidelman 
played with conviction and an agree- 
able style. Cc. 


Reiner with Philadelphians 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Fritz Reiner, 
conductor. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 26, eve- 
ning. The program: 

Overture, Scherzo and Finale, Op. 52 


umann 
Serenade No. 2, in A Major, Op. 16. . Brahms 
“On the Shores of the Moldau”™ Smetana 
“Also Sprach Zarathustra” Strauss 
Mr. Reiner brought some seldom- 
heard music for the fifth concert of 
the Quaker City men, and the second 
over which he has had command. The 
Schumann has deserved its long rest, 
and now deserves another. It contains 
charming moments, but they do not 
compensate for the extensive frame in 
which they are set. 
Similarly, the little Brahms serenade 
(little only in the number of instru- 
ments employed) is useful for discern- 
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ing the acorns which later grew into 
4 ty oaks, and it was good to 
hear the splendid work of the orches- 
tra’s fine choir of woodwinds. But 
when the old-fashioned ripplings and 
thunderings of Bohemia’s famous river 
were added to all this, the first half 
of the program seemed inordinately 
long. 

The Strauss received a fine perform- 
ance in Mr. Reiner’s hands, although 
the impressive opening lacked some 
grandeur, possibly use we expect so 
much from it. The knotty problems of 
this score were as clearly solved as 
possible, and the banalities remain 
always insoluble. } 


Curtis Students Give Concert 


Curtis Institute Symphony, Fritz 
Reiner, conductor. Soloist, Jorge Bolet, 
pianist. Curtis Institute Chorus and 
Orchestra, Louis Bailly, conductor. So- 
loists, Natalie Bodanskaya, soprano; 
Conrad Thibault, baritone; Lawrence 


Apgar, organist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 
29, evening. The program: 
Gwarteme Ob WOherem 2. cee cwcnecss Weber 
Symphony No. 4, in E Minor....... Brahms 
First Movement, Concerto in B Flat Minor 
Tchaikovsky 
Mr. Bolet 
Debt... o65 - Kaa Sune dacess ban Fauré 


Miss Bodanskaya, Mr. Thibault, Mr. Apgar 


The Curtis Institute forces made a 
most agreeable impression on an audi- 
ence which was one of the most bril- 
liant musical ones of the year. The 
program was ambitious and taxing, but 
the fresh vitality of the young players 
and singers established and sustained 
a note of enthusiasm. 

Mr. Reiner, who conducted the first 
half, has trained the student players 
well. They played the overture with 
zest and a nice balance. The Brahms 
Fourth is, however, a task whose de- 
mands they could not always meet, but 
the fact that they played it as well as 
they did is remarkable enough. The 
strings are excellent, and there is 
enough apparent talent in the wood- 
winds and brasses to warrant better 
things from these sections in the fu- 
ture. 

All of the soloists are artist-pupils, 
and showed -high artistic ability. The 
young Mr. Bolet’s performance was 
technically sure, amazingly facile. 

Some of the loveliest moments of the 
evening were heard in the Fauré work, 
in which Mr. Bailly, conducting for the 
first time in public, revealed himself as 
a leader of poetic quality. The orches- 
tral playing was of smooth texture, 
flowing line and beautiful tone, and the 
chorus sang extremely well. Miss Bo- 
danskaya and Mr. Thibault distin- 
guished themselves in their occasional 
solos, and received warm acclamation. 


Philharmonic Children 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Ernest Schelling, conductor. Fifth con- 
cert for Young People, Series 1, illus- 
trating celesta and percussion. Soloist, 
Saul Goodman, tympanist. Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 30, morning. The program: 


Overture to “Oberon” .............. Weber 

Excerpts from “Nutcracker Suite’’ 
Tchaikovsky 

Oriental Impressions ............. Eichheim 


Song: Prayer from “Hansel and Gretel”’ 
Humperdinck 
Concerto Grosso for Percussion Instruments 
Ge QE, nds tab ds ceincadas Schreiner 
(“The Worried Drummer’’) 
Bolero 


The audience was loud in its .ap- 
plause of the various numbers and es- 
pecially of Mr. Goodman’s playing of 
fourteen percussion instruments in the 
Schreiner number. The Tchaikovsky 
was also delightfully given, and the 
Humperdinck Prayer sung heartily. 

In the audience were 167 children 
from the classes of Mrs. Louis H. 
Koehler, special teacher in the New 
York City Public Schools. A plea was 
made by Sonia Stokowski, the eight- 
year-old daughter of Leopold and Olga 
Samaroff Stokowski, in behalf of needy 
musicians. 

After the concert some fifty boys 
and girls, prize and ribbon winners of 
the 1931 series, gathered in the green- 


room backstage and were sworn in as 
eaptains in the army of the “Children’s 
Crusade.” Each captain was told to 
organize a group of five lieutenants. 
Every child in the Crusade was given 
a smal] drum by Mrs. Melvin E. Sawin, 
who helped Mr. Schelling organize the 





Jeannette Vreeland Was Soloist in New Krenek 
Work with Philharmonic-Symphony 


movement. These will be used as col- 
lection boxes to contain contributions. 

At the last concert of the first series 
on Feb. 27 Mr. Schelling will announce 
the name of the captain who has raised 
the most money for the fund and will 
present the winner with a silver cup. 

N. 


Walter Plays New Krenek Work 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Bruno Walter, conductor. Soloist, Jean- 
nette Vreeland, soprano. 
Hall, Feb. 4, evening. The program: 


Symphony No. IV in D Minor... 
Aria from “Il Re Pastore”’ 
Miss Vreeland 
Solo Violin: Mishel Piastro 
RUE. ac + sccckh cicdsds cca Wagner 

Suite “Der Triumph der Empfindsamkeit”’ 
Krenek 


(First time in America) 
Solo: Miss Vreeland 
Variations on a Hungarian Hussar’s Song 
Franz Schmidt 
(First time in America) 


Whatever one’s feelings about the 


above concert, one had to recognize the 


mastery evident in Herr Walter’s deliv- 
ery of all these varied items. He, un- 
like some conductors, does from mem- 
ory new things such as the Krenek and 
Schmidt as well as standard items. 

It was a joy to hear such perfect 
Mozart. 
finest singers from a technical stand- 


point as well as the possessor of a 


voice of singular purity, was resplen- 
dent in this music and showed her fine 
appreciation of its line and spirit. She 
was applauded heartily after it by the 
audience, congratulated publicly by the 
conductor, which was again the case 
when she sang the difficult solo in Kre- 
nek’s suite. This she mastered and 
delivered from memory with ringing 
tones and musicianship. In the Mo- 
zart Mr. 
superbly. 

The Krenek suite is only worth talk- 
ing about because of its uncannily deft 


instrumental garb. The Schmidt varia- 
tions are ingenious but heavy-footed, 
each and every one of them less good 
than the hussar’s song from which their 


composer has made them spring. A. 
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| Passed Away 











Franz Xavier Arens “© 


Franz Xavier Arens, founder of the 
New York People’s Symphony Con- 
certs, and an internationally known 
musician, died at his home in Los An- 
geles on Jan. 29. 

Mr. Arens was born in Neef, Rhenish 
Prussia, Oct. 28, 1856. He came to this 
country at the age of ten, but was sent 
back to Germany to complete his edu- 
cation. He graduated from the Dres- 
den Conservatory in 1885, where he 
studied under Rheinberger, Willner, 
Abel, Janssen and Kirchner. Returning 
to America, he was from 1885 to 1888 
conductor of the Cleveland Gesang- 
verein and Philharmonic Orchestra. In 
1890, he again went back to Europe 
where he gave American Composers’ 
Concerts in Vienna and other music 
centres. He took part in the musical 
activities at the World’s Fair in Chi- 
cago in 1893. 

From 1892 to 1896 Mr. Arens was in 
charge of the Indianapolis May Music 
Festivals. In 1897, he became head of 
the Metropolitan School of Music and 
principal of its voice department. He 
was also the first conductor of the New 
York Manuscript Society. 

In 1900, Mr. Arens established the 
People’s Symphony Concerts. His in- 
tention was not only to provide good 
music at a low cost but to create a mu- 
sical atmosphere for the public similar 
to that in Europe. The expenses of the 
first concerts which were given in 
Cooper Union were paid for out of Mr. 
Arens’s own funds. The following year 
the concerts were incorporated and the 
work carried forward by voluntary sub- 
scription. In 1909, the concerts moved 
to Carnegie Hall where, for the first 
time, seats in the first tier boxes sold 
for ten cents. In 1910, the People’s 
symphony Auxiliary Club was organ- 
ized by Mr. Arens to extend to chamber 
music. The concerts were abandoned 
during the war but the chamber music 
concerts and artists’ recitals are still 
given in the Washington Irving High 
School. 

Besides his wife, Mr. Arens is sur- 
vived by three sons, Egmont, Ralph 
Waldo and Winfried. 





Mrs. Selma Franko Goldman 


Mrs. Selma Franko Goldman, sister 

of Sam Franko and the late Nahan 
rranko, and mother of Edwin Franko 
Goldman, conductor of the Goldman 
Band, died at her home in New York on 
Jan, 22. 
_ Mrs? Goldman was born in New Or- 
eans, Aug. 15, 1853. She went to Eu- 
rope as a child to study music and on 
her return she and her two brothers 
and two sisters toured as “The Five 
Franko Children.” Four other chil- 
iren, Mayer, Albert, Walter and Irma 
survive, 
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Paul M. Warburg 


Paul M. Warburg, internationally 
known financier, one of the founders of 
the Federal Reserve system, and a 
prominent music tron, died at his 
home on Jan. 24, after an illness of sev- 
eral weeks. 

Mr. Warburg was born in Hamburg, 
Aug. 10, 1868, where his father was the 
head of a great banking house founded 
by his great-grandfather in 1798. He 
was trained not only in his father’s 
banking house but also in Paris, Lon- 
don and other financial centers. On a 
trip around the world in 1893, Mr. War- 
burg met in New York, Nina Loeb, 
daughter of the late Solomon Loeb, of 
the firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. They 
were married in 1895, and after living 
in Hamburg for seven years, returned 
to New York, where Mr. Warburg be- 
came a member of the Kuhn, Loeb firm. 
In 1911, he took out his citizenship 
papers. 

Mr. Warburg was one of the trustees 
of the Institute of Musical Art, which 
‘was founded as a memorial to Mrs. 
Warburg’s mother, Betty Loeb, and af- 
terwards one of the directors of the 
Juilliard School of Music. John Ers- 
kine, president of the Juilliard School, 
said of Mr. Warburg: “We knew him as 
a singularly wise and loving friend of 
art and of artists. He had an unusual 
understanding of the needs of the ar- 
tistic temperament and of the relation 
of music to society as_a whole, and the 
nobility of his character inspired and 
elevated all who came even indirectly 
within his influence. His modesty tried 
to conceal his greatness. His secret acts 
of kindness could not be numbered. His 
loss is irreparable.” 

Mr. Warburg is survived by his wife, 
one son James Paul, and a daughter, 
Bettina; his brother Felix Warburg of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and several brothers 
in Germany. 


J. Warren Andrews 


GRANTWOOD, N. J., Feb. 5.—J. War- 
ren Andrews, a founder and former 
warden of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, and for thirty-four years or- 
ganist and choirmaster of the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, New York, died 
here at his home on Jan. 18, after an 
illness of several weeks. 

Mr. Andrews was born in Lynn, 
Mass., in 1861, and began playing organ 
there when only eleven years old. 

He was organist at leading exposi- 
tions in this country, including those at 
Charleston, S. C., St. Louis, Jamestown, 
Va., and San Francisco. He is survived 
by his wife, the former Addie M. Breed; 
two sons and one daughter, and his 
mother, Mrs. Samuel Andrews, who at 
the age of ninety-one is living in 
Swampscott, Mass. 





Kelley Cole 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5.—Kelley 
Cole, tenor, prominent a generation ago 
in the concert and light opera field, 
died here on Jan. 17. 

Mr. Cole was born in Cleveland and 
attended St. Paul’s and the Hill schools. 
He studied music in Paris and in Ber- 
lin, and besides holding important choir 
positions in New York, sang in light 
opera and was a popular oratorio artist 
both in America and England. For sev- 
eral years, Mr. Cole had made his home 
in Old Bennington, Vt., where he was 
buried. Mr. Cole is survived by his 
wife, Carolyn Percey Cole. 





Lady Dean Paul 


LONDON, Feb. 1.—Lady Dean Paul, 
the daughter of the famous violinist 
and composer, Wieniawski, and well 
known as a composer under her pen- 
name of “Poldowski,” died here on 
Jan. 28 after a long illness. 

Irene Regine Wieniawski was born in 
Brussels about sixty years ago while 
her father was professor of violin at 
the conservatory in that city. She mar- 
ried Sir Aubrey Edward Henry Dean 
Paul in 1901. About ten years ago she 
made appearances in New York as a 
pianist, singer and composer. 





Concerts and Recitals 
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sentative program which revealed many 
facets of her piano style. The main- 
stay of the program was Beethoven’s 
Sonata in C Sharp Minor, which was 
projected with considerable success, es- 
pecially in those passages calling for 
technical finesse. Schumann’s “In der 
Nacht,” Romanze and Toccata, and a 
Chopin group brought other examples 
of felicitous playing. Miss Cortez ex- 
celled in the more spirited works in 
this list, the last-named composer’s 
Rondo in E Flat being delightfully 
given. A Debussy Danse, Liszt’s bril- 
liant “Sonetto del Petrarca,” Scriabin’s 
Etude in D Flat, and works by Rach- 
maninoff and Strauss-Tausig were 
other items in the final part of the con- 
cert, which brought a demand for sev- 
eral encores. A _ well-equipped artist, 
Miss Cortez has an especial flair for 
Chopin and Liszt works. The response 
was notably cordial. M. 


Shura Cherkassky’s Second 


Shura Cherkassky, pianist, gave his 
second recital in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of Feb. 2, being greeted by an 
audience of creditable proportions. 

Young Mr. Cherkassky played the 
lengthy Bach Chaconne in the Busoni 
transcription, the two familiar Scar- 
latti numbers as arranged by Tausig, a 
first performance of a “Fairy Tale” by 
Chasins, five Chopin numbers and works 
of smaller calibre. 

Again, beautiful phrasing and tone of 
great purity were the outstanding 
characteristics of Mr. Cherkassky’s 
playing and to these one must add un- 
erring accuracy and growing power. 
Obviously, this young man, who has 
already distanced so many older ar- 
tists, has not yet reached his ultimate 
possibilities. His audience was un- 
stinted in its approval. 


Old Hebrew Music Presented 


Under the leadership of Lazare Sam- 
insky, a concert of traditional Hebrew 
music was given at the New School for 
Social Research on the evening of Feb. 
2. Those taking part were Ray Porter 
Miller, soprano; Lucien Rutman, tenor; 
Moses Rudinov, cantor of the Temple 
Emanu-El; Gottfried Federlein, pianist, 
and an ensemble of soloists from the 
Emanu-El Choir. 

One has too few opportunities of 
hearing this music outside of its relig- 
ious setting. The dignity and high in- 
spirational quality of it were tremen- 
dously impressive. Dz. 


The Elshuco’s Third 


The third concert of the series by the 
Elshuco Trio was given in the Engi- 
neering Auditorium on the evening of 
Feb. 2, to the usual capacity audience. 

The program included Dohnanyi’s 
Piano Quintet in E Flat Minor, in 
which Edwin Ideler, violin, and Conrad 
Held, viola, assisted, d’Indy’s Piano 
Quintet in G Minor and Rubin Gold- 
mark’s Piano Quartet in A Major. 

The d’Indy work was played in me- 
moriam of its composer, who died last 
December. It is highly cerebral and 
not especially interesting music and, 
placed next to the more meaty Doh- 
nanyi piece, suffered slightly by com- 
parison. However, it was worth hear- 
ing, especially in so good a perform- 


ance. Mr. Goldmark’s Quartet was 
melodious and well conceived, and 
proved altogether worthwhile. J. 


Clara Rabinovitch, Pianist 


Clara Rabinovitch, pianist, heard an- 
nually in New York for several sea- 
sons, gave a recital in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Feb. 2. 

Beethoven’s Sonata in D Minor, Op. 
31, No. 2, a group of Chopin, a Sonata 
by Cantallos and a Respighi arrange- 
ment of an old air and other works 
made up the list. In this well-con- 
trasted program, Miss Rabinovitch had 
every opportunity to display her varied 
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ability. The Beethoven was contem- 
plative in style, and a fine understand. 
ing was shown of the Chopin, especially 
the Scherzo in C Sharp Minor, which 
made its playing highly gratifying, 
An arrangement of de Falla’s Ritual 
Fire Dance was particularly appreci- 
ated by the audience, which was one of 
large dimensions. 


The Elshucos at Juilliard School 


The Elshuco Trio, Karl Kraeuter, vio- 
lin, Willem Willeke, ’cello, and Aurelio 
Giorni, piano, gave a short but delight- 
ful program in the auditorium of the 
—s School on the afternoon of 

eb. 3. 


The two numbers were Brahms’s Trio 
in B Major, Op. 8, and Schubert’s Trio 
in B- Flat Major, Op. 99. The ensemble 
of the organization was of its custom- 
ary excellence, and the Brahms, espe- 
cially, was exquisitely played. The re- 
sponse of the audience was _ instan- 
taneous. D. 


Lea Luboshutz Applauded 


Lea Luboshutz, violinist, was heard 
in recital in the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 4, with Harry Kaufman 
at the piano. 


Mme. Luboshutz offered the Brahms 
G Major Sonata, the Bach Chaconne 
which, in one form or another, is being 
much played hereabouts, the Wieni- 
awski D Minor Concerto, and lesser 
pieces. 


The Bach Chaconne had well-con- 
trasted periods and was excellent in 
every way. In the Brahms Sonata, 
Mme. Luboshutz did some highly satis- 
factory playing, and also delighted in 
the shorter pieces, notably a Caprice by 
Kreutzer-Kaufman, which had to be re- 
peated. The Wieniawski Concerto drew 
loud applause in spite of its somewhat 
dated sweetnesses. The audience was 
highly enthusiastic throughout the pro- 
gram. D. 


Rebecca Davidson Returns 


Rebecca Davidson, pianist, gave a 
most agreeable program in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Feb. 4. 

Old-world numbers by Couperin and 
Scarlatti were given with delicacy, and 
the C Minor Fantasia of Mozart was an 
excellent piece of playing of that pe- 
riod. A group of Brahms displayed 
more vigorous tone and temperament, 
and pieces by Ravel showed a clear un- 
derstanding of the beauties of that mu- 
sic. Miss Davidson’s especial charm is 
that of delicacy of contrast, and mu- 
sical, singing tone. J. 





Other Concerts 





LUCIENNE RapIssbs, ’cello; Dr. ALEX- 
ANDER RUSSELL, organ; FRANCES BLAIS- 
DELL, flute, and GERMAINE BENTZ, pi- 
ano. Afternoon musicale, Wanamaker 
Auditorium, Jan. 20. 


ANNE PARSONS, mezzo-soprano, Pres- 
ident Theatre, Jan. 24. Voice of prom- 
ising quality and power, not yet fully 
under control. Sandro Corona, accom- 
panist. 


Ray PorTER MILLER, soprano, Barbi- 
zon-Plaza, Jan. 26. Good soprano voice 
and pleasing stage presence. Program 
in five languages agreeably presented. 
Leonard Rudko, accompanist. 


EUNICE HOWARD, pianist; HELEN 
YOUNG, soprano; SIDNEY SCHACTER, pi- 
anist, and J. THURSTON Nos, organ- 
Wanamaker afternoon musicale, second 
concert of second series, Jan. 27. 


ApELE Marcus, pianist, Town Hall, 
Jan. 30. Displayed excellent technical 
equipment and understanding of a pro- 
gram whose major works were chosen 
from Beethoven, Chopin, Brahms and 
Scriabine. 


Haze. GricGcs, pianist. Barbizon, 
Jan. 31. Reappearance of a former 
child pianist in a program much of 
which was out of the beaten track. An 
interesting player of solid ability. 
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Forces of the Country Will 
Be Mobilized on Hitherto 
Unattempted Scale, Says 
Herbert Witherspoon, 
Music Chairman for Ex- 
position — Programs of 
Symphonic, Chamber, 
Band and Choral Music, 
and Recitals by Noted 
Artists Projected—Music 
Buildings to Contain Great 
Concert Hall with Organ 
HICAGO, Feb. 6—Plans for a na- 
) tional festival of music on a scale 

never before attempted in this country, 

and probably surpassing anything 


hitherto heard in Europe, have been 
announced for Chicago’s Century of 





Herbert Witherspoon, Chairman of the General 
Committee on Music, Who Has Announced 
Plans for Chicago's 1933 Exposition 


Progress Exposition, which will open 
on June 1, 1933, and extend over five 
months. Herbert Witherspoon, chair- 
man of the general committee on music 
for the exposition, said that America’s 
legions of musical talent will be 
mobilized to perform every represen- 
tative type of music. 


Symphonic and Recital Events 


In addition to band and chamber 
music concerts, a symphony orchestra 
of 100 players, with a resident conduc- 
tor, will be conducted by international- 
ly famous guests. There will be re- 
citals by world celebrities. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge, well-known 
patron of music, Mr. Witherspoon said, 
bas volunteered to provide such con- 
certs on an extensive scale. There will 
be ballets, pageants and similar per- 
formances. 

Dr. Frederick A. Stock, conductor of 
the Chicago Symphony, has been ap- 
pointed general music director, and 
will act in an advisory capacity in 
arranging the programs to be decided 
upon. Three symphonic and three 
choral concerts are planned for each 
week during the summer. Announce- 
ment of conductors of orchestras and 
other organizations will be made as 
soon as final details have been ar- 


ranged. Options on their services have 
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Architect's Sketch of the Interior of the Proposed Music Auditorium for the Chicago Century of Progress Exposition, Showing the’ View from the 


already been obtained. Several foreign 
organizations have already volunteered 
their services, and it is hoped that a 
definite arrangement can be made for 
their visits. Mr. Witherspoon will sail 
for Europe in the near future and will 
complete arrangements for the appear- 
ances of foreign organizations and 
artists. 


Choral Concerts on Large Scale 


The National Eisteddfod, bringing 
hundreds of Welsh singers to Chicago, 
will be held at the exposition during 
September. A week in August prob- 
ably will be set aside for national and 
international glee elubs, representing 
many universities, their participation 
arranged by Marshall Bartholomew of 
Yale University. Leading choral so- 
cieties will contribute to the concert 
programs, singing with orchestra in 
several instances and with famous solo- 
ists. 

The supervisors of music from the 
public schools have arranged their own 
program, beginning late in June and 
extending over a period of three or four 
weeks, enlisting school bands, orches- 
tras and choral societies. Among the 
prominent supervisors in charge will be 
Joseph E. Maddy, director of the Na- 
tional High School Orchestra Camp, 
Interlochen, Mich., and Dr. Hollis Dann, 
of New York University. 


Special Buildings for Music 


The musical activities will be largely 
concentrated in a music group of build- 
ings, which it is proposed to erect on 
Northerly Island adjoining the main- 
land site of the exposition. The island 
will be reached by a picturesque bridge, 
a modified rendering of the Ponte 
Vecchio in Florence. 

The main structure of the music 
group will be a large auditorium with 
a seating capacity of 5000, completely 
roofed but with its sides open to the 
air. It will be equipped with curtains 





Building Across the Lagoon 


or shutters which may be drawn to 
protect the audience in inclement 
weather. The stage will accommodate 
1000 persons. A great organ will be 
installed, probably at the rear of the 
stage, and daily recitals will be given 
by famous organists of America and 
Europe. There will also be a small 
concert hall seating 600, for recitals 
and chamber music, and accommoda- 
tions for a department of education in 
music, orchestra rooms, rest rooms, 
offices, reception rooms for artists and 
space for exhibits. 


Committees Appointed 


The business details of the music 
department will be under the direction 
of William E. Walter, chief of the mu- 
sic division of the exposition formerly 
manager of the Detroit and St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestras. Organizations 
desiring to appear at the exposition, 


it is announced, should address their 
applications to Mr. Walter, at the Ad- 
ministration Buildir. , Burnham Park, 
Century of Progress Exposition, Chi- 
cago. 

The executive committee of the 
music department includes, besides Mr. 
Witherspoon, Herbert M. Johnson as 
secretary, Dr. Stock, Dr. Allen D. 
Albert, Henry E. Voegeli, Howard 
Hanson and John Alden Carpenter. 
The general music committee also in- 
cludes Mrs. Samuel Insull, Mrs. Francis 
J. Johnson, Mrs. Waller Borden and 
Mrs. Charles H. Swift. 

Another large committee, with a 
membership of probably 100, will be 
appointed from various cities. A con- 
cert committee to act solely in an ad- 
visory capacity has also been formed, 
to include George Engles, chairman; 
Arthur Judson, Charles L. Wagner, 
Dema E. Harshbarger and Bertha Ott. 





STUDENT AWARDS PLANNED BY SUPERVISORS 





Discrimination Contest An- 


nounced for Convention 


Music 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 5.—A feature of 
the Silver Anniversary Meeting of the 
Music Supervisors National Confer- 
ence, to be held here from April 3 to 8, 
will be a “music discrimination” con- 
test for high school students on April 
6. Those eligible to enter the contest 
are members of the 1932 National High 
School Chorus and Orchestra, visiting 
band players assembled for the Con- 
ference Band Demonstration, and stu- 
dents, recommended by their school 
music teachers, who are in Cleveland 
at the time of the contest. 

Prizes, consisting of scholarships, in- 
cluding all expenses, in any of the es- 
tablished summer music camps, will 
be awarded. Among these prizes are 


three scholarships furnished by the 
National Broadcasting Company. Con- 
testants will be graded on their ability 
to recognize different types of music, 
the styles of various composers, and 
ability to identify musical forms, types 
of voices and instruments of the or- 
chestra. 

The meeting of the National Con- 
ference, which will last six days, will 
have a varied program of activities. 
Important events will include a special 
program by the Cleveland Orchestra, 
a session on conducting and choral in- 
terpretation under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Hollis Dann, an address by John 
Erskine, an educational symposium, 
and appearances by the Chicago A 
Cappella Choir and the Cleveland 
Woodwind Ensemble, in addition to 
student activities, banquets and general 
sessions. 


